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CHAPTER  I. 

Oh,  come  with  me 

And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hill  and  valley,  dale  and  field, 
And  all  the  charms  of  Nature  yield. 

A  BRIGHT,  sunny  day,  at  the  end  of  April, 
and  a  light,  open  travelling'-carriage,  with  gay, 
prancing  post-horses,  and  two  very  pretty  girls 
within  :  one  in  a  bonnet  and  feathers,  and  a  rich, 
travelling  pelisse  lined  with  sables ;  and  the  other 
with  a  small  mourning  bonnet  over  her  beautiful 
face,  and  covered  up  in  a  large  warm  cloak,  which 
hides  her  own,  and  which  her  companion  keeps 
tucking  up  about  her  to  keep  her  warm. 

For  though  the  sun  is  so  bright  there  is  a 
sharpness  still  in  the  wind. 

That  was  a  pretty  sight ! — 

To  see  the  patroness  so  careful  of  the  depen- 
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dant,  tending  her,  and  petting  her,  and  looking 
after  her  comforts.     And  why  ? 

Because  the  young  dependant  was  delicate,  and 
shivering  with  cold,  and  just  recovering  from  a 
nervous  fever,  and  because  she  herself  was  hale, 
and  hearty,  and  well. 

Pride  never  does  such  things  as  these. 

Pride  argues  quite  in  a  different  manner,  and 
teaches  us  to  claim  all  these  services  from  others 
as  due  to  our  station,  and  to  dispense  with  them 
to  others,  as  not  suited  to  theirs. 

Pride  teaches  us  to  look  at  ourselves  and 
others — not  as  we  are,  but  as  we  stand — not  as 
we  want,  but  as  we  have — hardening  the  heart, 
and  perverting  the  head  :  the  devil's  own  23assion 
it  is. 

It  was  the  absence  of  pride  which  rendered 
them  botli  so  happy.  Augusta  had  found  a 
friend ;  and  a  friend  was  an  equal :  Angela  had 
found  a  sister ;  and  a  sister  was  an  equal. 

It  was  not  pride ;  but  it  was  the  rescue  from 
that  humbling  and  false  position  in  which  she 
had  found  herself  in  Mrs.  Usherwood's  family, 
that  rendered  this  sort  of  instinctive,  rather  than 
avowed  equality,  so  exquisitely  delightful  to  her. 
And  if  you  never  were  in  such  a  position  your- 
selves, don't  pretend  to  be  philosophical,  and 
*'  don't  care"  about  other  people's  mortifications. 
Mortification  is  always  a  very  painful  thing  ;  and 
to  a  fine  temper  far  more  painful  than  any  of  the 
material  privations  of  poverty. 
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And  this,  I  hope,  you  will  remember  in  your 
dealings  with  those  not  so  well  off  as  yourselves. 

But  as  for  my  describing  the  sweet  feeling  of 
devotion  and  gratitude  with  which  Miss  Darby's 
generous  conduct  filled  Angela's  heart,  I  despair 
of  it,  though  I  repeat  myself  in  attempting  it. 

You  might  see  it  in  those  sweet,  grateful  eyes, 
and  in  that  affectionate  smile,  when  she  looked  up 
and  spoke  to  her,  in  answer  to  the  many  kind, 
considerate  attentions  that  were  lavished  upon 
her.  They  were  very  sweet,  and  not  more  sweet 
than  necessary;  for  Angela  was  still  weak  and 
nervous,  and  a  little  thing  was  sufficient  to  weary 
or  overset  her. 

But  the  day  was  so  fine;  the  pleasant  crispi- 
ness  of  the  air  from  a  slight  frost  so  animating; 
the  corner  of  the  carriage  she  occupied  so  easy  ; 
and  the  large  wadded  cloak  so  warm,  that,  added 
to  the  cheerful  talk  of  her  lively  companion,  she 
found  this  journey  of  a  few  hours  perfectly  de- 
lightful. 

It  was  evening  before  they  arrived  at  Don- 
nington. 

It  is  an  ugly  country  is  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newmarket,  with  its  wide  downs,  its  unenclosed 
tracts  of  corn-fields,  and  its  black  clumps  of  trees 
scantily  appearing  from  time  to  time,  and  looking 
like  spectral,  rather  than  verdant,  groves  in  the 
landscape.  Woods  in  these  situations  scarcely 
diminish  the  bareness  and  dreariness  of  the  view 
at  all.     They  look  only  like  great  black  blocks 
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scattered  here  and  there,  and  rather  take  off 
from,  than  add  to,  the  character  of  the  picture. 

The  day,  too,  had  by  this  time  clouded  over; 
the  wind  had  changed  to  the  east ;  a  sort  of  sea- 
fog  had  arisen  and  overcast  the  sky,  not  with 
heavy  clouds,  which  are  in  themselves  an  in- 
teresting spectacle,  but  with  that  dull,  grey, 
uniform  tint,  which  would  render  any  scene  ugly, 
and  did  most  particularly  this. 

"  Isn't  it  hideous?"  said  Augusta,  as  they  left 
the  hedgerow  trees,  groves,  and  pastures  of 
northern  Essex,  and  entered  the  classical 
county.  "  Isn't  it  horrid  ! — hideous  and  horrid ! — 
as  the  passion  which  makes  some  people  prefer 
this  county  to  all  England  —  the  passion  for 
racing?     Did  you  ever  see  a  race,  Angela  ?" 

"No,  never:  indeed,  how  should  I?" 

"  Well,  I  have  often  amused  myself  with  think- 
ing, among  the  other  fantastic  tricks  that  men  and 
women  play  upon  this  our  little  globe,  of  that 
commonest  of  all  tricks,  the  '  much  ado  about  no- 
thing.' I  dare  say  you  never  saw  a  house  turned 
upside  down  for  a  ball." 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  that,"  said  Angela.  "My 
experience  is  greater  than  you  think.  You  forget 
I  was  in  the  very  centre  of  such  things  at  Mrs. 
Usherwood's." 

"  Oh !  ay,  to  be  sure ;  and  you  would  see  the 
'  much  ado  about  nothing'  to  perfection  there. 
The  *  much  ado,'  I'll  be  bound,  there  is  always; 
the  '  much  ado'  to  excess  in  houses  of  that  sort ; 
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and  in  the  ball,  '  the  nothing,'"  said  she,  saucily. 
**Good  gracious!  a  ball  at  Mrs.  Usherwood's ! 
Only  conceive  !  I  should  like  to  have  seen  what 
that  vrould  be  like,"  added  the  haughty  daughter 
of  ton, 

**  Why,  I  suppose  very  like  any  other  ball," 
said  Angela,  innocently. 

"  Banging  on  pianofortes,  and  tinkling  of 
harps,  and  blowing  of  brass  horns,  and  so  on, 
you  mean ;  and  men  and  women  twirling  about. 
I'll  be  shot  if  that  is  not  your  idea  of  a  ball,  you 
foolish  thing !  My  goodness !  how  unlike  ball  is 
to  ball !  Well,  but  ball  or  not  ball,  or  whatever 
sort  of  ball,  I,  w^ho  walk  about  in  my  lazy  way, 
and  never  take  trouble  about  any  thing  .  .  .  Do 
put  this  boa  round  your  throat,  the  wind  over 
these  detestable  bare  hills  is  so  cold.  Are  your 
feet  warm  ? — quite  sure  ?  " 

She  settled  tliese  little  matters  to  her  satisfac- 
tion, and  then  laughed  and  went  on. 

*'  Am  I  not  a  most  discursive  genius?  I  never 
can  keep  to  the  point.  I  was  going  to  talk  about 
the  '  much  ado  about  nothing,'  as  concerns 
racing ;  and  I  ran  away  to  balls.  Poor  balls  ! 
they  are  innocent  of  this  matter  in  comparison 
with  racing  !  La !  what  a  fuss  is  made  about 
a  two-year-old  filly  1  I  wish  people  took  as 
much  care  of  their  children.  And  the  talk  and 
the  betting,  and  the  riding  up  and  down,  and  the 
jockeying  and  the  anxiety,  and  the  pain  and  the 
pleasure !     Then  out  comes  the  filly,  with  John 
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Chapman,  in  pink  and  yellow,  on  her  back,  and, 
presto  !  it's  gone  ;  and  before  you  can  say,  '  It  is,' 
it's  over.  I've  seen  it  a  hundred,  ay,  hundreds 
of  times,  v^hen  I've  been  on  the  course  with 
mamma." 

**  You  can't  think,"  she  added,  after  a  pause 
and  a  slight  sigh,  "but  a  moment  of  time  com- 
prises that,  of  which  the  consequences  are  often 
long  and  painful  enough  to  be  sure.  Jockeyism ! 
oh,  it  is  such  a  low  sort  of  thing !  It  seems  to 
drag  down  every  body  connected  with  it — it  casts 
a  grim  shadow,  far  and  wide,  upon  all  who  have 
to  do  with  it,  I  think.  That's  the  reason,  I  have 
often  thought,  why  Mr.  Vavasour  cannot  make 
up  his  mind  to  like  us;  and  yet,"  said  she,  rally- 
ing, **he's  just  as  great  a  'much  ado  about 
nothing'  in  his  way,  as  we  are  in  ours.  We 
none  of  us  do  any  thing  :  what  a  cheat  life  is!" 

Angela  would  not  be  always  moralising,  and 
in  no  other  way  could  she  just  now  answer. 

She  turned  the  conversation  by  saying, — 

*'  I  don't  really  think  this  country  so  ugly  as 
you  do." 

She  was  one  of  those  privileged  ones  who 
could  find  a  beauty  in  almost  every  form  of 
natural  scenery;  for  which,  of  course,  she  would 
have  been  despised,  if  her  opinion  had  been 
worth  thinking  about. 

"  Don't  you  really?  —  well,  I  wish  I  was  like 
you  in  that,  as  in  many  other  things,  that's  all. 
There  now  —  there's  my  paternal  hall  of  Don- 
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nington.  Do  you  see  that  great  black  line  stretch- 
ing pompously  down  over  hill  and  dale  for  two 
long  miles  ?  That's  the  avenue.  Now,  can- 
didly confess  you  never,  in  your  life,  saw  any 
thing  so  ugly  ! " 

"  An  avenue  in  profile,"  said  Angela,  "  is  never 
very  pretty." 

*'0h,  it's  dreadful!  There  now,  do  you  see 
the  white  object  there?  That's  the  house,  with 
great  staring  sash-windows,  and  a  pediment,  and 
a  portico,  all  en  regie ;  the  ugliest,  most  uncha- 
ractered  affair  you  ever  saw, — a  sort  of  giant  spe- 
cimen of  all  the  houses  you  see  in  the  Edgeware 
Road,  New  Road,  City  Road,  Borough  Road, 
and  so  on.  This  is  what  they  call  the  park  :  a 
monstrous  green  field,  with  more  docks  and 
thistles  than  the  good  farmers  allow  in  their  real 
fields,  and  a  few  deer  instead  of  short-horns. 
Do  you  see  that  scrubby,  brushwoody  place,  on 
that  side  ?  that  used  to  be  an  oak  wood  ;  but  it's 
been  cut  down  —  gone  to  commemorate  some  of 
the  exploits  of  the  Dingaway  filly  and  John 
Chapman.  Now  we  come  to  the  lodge :  now 
you  may  look  down  the  avenue — that's  better,  it 
must  be  confessed :  but  except  one  little  bit 
where  our  children  are  to  be,  Angela  (for  this  is 
not  their  lodge),  that's  the  only  view  upon  the 
estate  —  the  one  view  ;  and  we  make  much  of 
it,  you  may  be  sure.  Nobody  ventures  to  speak 
of  Donnington  without  mentioning  the  avenue." 

'*  They  may  well  mention  it,"    said  Angela ; 
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who  with  her  painter's  eye  was  already  measur- 
ing the  magnificent  lime-trees  of  which  it  was 
composed. 

*'  This  is  beautiful  with  the  trees  just  coming 
into  leaf,  and  must  be  still  more  beautiful  when 
they  are  in  flower." 

"  The  lime  is  a  very  sentimental  tree,  is  it 
not  ?  Werther,  in  that  ridiculous  romance,  which 
I  once  read  at  an  inn  where  I  was  stopping  with 
mamma,  and  had  nothing  else  on  earth  to  do, — 
that  fantastic  man  used  to  go  and  mourn  and 
mope  under  the  linden  -  trees,  if  I  remember 
right.  And  I  often  think  Mr.  Vavasour's  like  that 
fantastic  being ;  he  lives  so  in  himself,  as  I  may 
say,  just  as  I  live  so  out  of  myself:  he  is  always 
thinking  and  never  talking ;  I  always  talk  and 
never  think.  Strange,  strange  contrast !  Pray 
Heaven  the  contradiction  go  no  further!"  added 
she  in  a  low  voice. 

"  This  Mr.  Vavasour  seems  a  very  interesting 
person,  however,''  said  Angela. 

"  He'd  just  suit  you,"  said  Augusta,  turning 
quickly  round  ;  "  and  I  dare  say  you'd  just  suit 
him.  But  take  care  you  don't  let  him  think  so : 
I  am  capable  of  killing  you  if  you  played  me 
such  a  trick  as  that." 

Angela  could  only  give  a  sad  smile. 

*^  I  have  no  heart  to  give  or  take,"  she  said. 

'•  Oh,  so  you  think  !  but  all  that's  nonsense," 
said  Augusta  irritably. 

"  So  you  think  too ;    but   you  do  not  know  : 
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perhaps  I  am  able  to  bear  these  things  better 
than  others.  But  I  know  what  I  have  lost,  and 
where  alone  I  shall  find  it  again." 

'*  Well,  pray  don't  find  that,  or  any  thing  else, 
in  Mr.  Vavasour,"  cried  Augusta,  as  if  struck  with 
a  sudden  spasm  of  jealousy. 

**  I  give  you  this  w^arning  he's  mine,  and 
I'll  defend  my  property  in  him  against  the 
world.  There  is  nothing  I  shouldn't  be  capable 
of  in  such  a  case,  I  know  —  I  said  I'd  kill  you  — 
I  should  do  it  —  I  should  do  it  as  readily  as  peel 
an  apple —  I  would  do  it  to  any  body  who  dared 
come  between  me  and  Vavasour." 

She  looked  almost  fiercely  as  she  spoke,  and 
Angela  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  those  faults 
which  Miss  Grant  had  taught  her  she  must  ex- 
pect to  find. 

"  As  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  give  you  just  cause, 
I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me  by  mistake,"  she 
said,  rather   drily. 

The  tone  seemed  to  strike  Miss  Darby,  and 
she  stopped  and  coloured  ;  then,  after  a  pause 
of  a  few  minutes,  she  said,  with  more  composure: 

"  How  ridiculous  and  tragedy-queen  like  you 
must  think  me!" 

"  Do  forgive  me,  Angela,"  she  went  on,  "  for 
speaking  in  such  a  rough,  violent  way;  but  don't 
you  see  .  .  .  But  it  would  be  too  mortifying  to  me 
for  you  to  own  that  you  see  it,  only  you  cannot  help 
it  .  .  .  how  I  am  bound,  heart  and  soul,  to  Vava- 
sour ?  I  have  loved  him  from  the  time  I  was  a  little 
b2 
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child  ;  I  have  never  loved  or  cared  for  any  thing 
on  earth  but  him  ;  and  now, — and  now,  with  his 
perverse  indifference  of  manner — though  he  loves 
me  I  know  in  his  heart,  I  could  be  jealous  as  a 
fiend." 

"  You  must  think  of  me,"  she  went  on,  after 
again  stopping  and  endeavouring  to  check  her 
own  vehemence,  "  as  of  one  possessed  when  I 
am  upon  this  subject,  and  you  must  pity  and  not 
blame  me;  possessed  I  am  —  possessed  as  that 
wretched    Procris,  that  more   wretched    Phaedra 

Oh,  don't  let  us  talk  of  it — it  is  cruel, 

cruel  play !  " 


The  carriage  had  traversed  the  avenue  of  two 
miles,  and  now  stopped  before  the  house  door. 

"Here  we  are  at  last,"  said  Augusta,  passing 
her  hand  hastily  over  her  burning  cheek,  upon 
which  there  really  was  a  tear — a  scorching  tear. 
"And  now,  don't  look  uncomfortable.  It  must 
be  so  disagreeable,  first  coming  to  your  new  home. 
But  don't  think  about  it  —  any  thing  that  I  can 
do  to  make  you  happy  shall  be  done.  And  there's 
only  mamma  —  never  think  of  mamma;  she's 
very  good-natured,  and  nobody  does.  Stay; 
keep  on  your  boa  while  you  cross  the  hall  — 
it's  a  very  temple  of  the  winds,"  she  went  on, 
as  they  entered  a  large,  lofty,  dreary  looking 
hall,  into  which  air  from  all  quarters  was  blow- 
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ing,  and  which  felt  very  damp  and  uncomfort- 
able, there  being,  indeed,  a  fire-place,  but  no  fire. 

"  Where's  mamma  ?"  to  the  man  who  opened 
the  door. 

"  In  her  boudoir,  Miss  Darby,  I  believe." 

"  Come  along  then,  up  these  stairs.  Is  the 
next  room  to  mine  got  ready,  as  I  ordered?" 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am." 

*'  Send  the  housekeeper — send  my  maid." 

"  Mrs.  Williams,  what  rooms  have  you  got 
ready?"  as  the  housekeeper  met  her  in  the  gal- 
lery, to  which  they  had  now  ascended. 

"  Your  old  room  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  if 
you  please.  Miss  Darby." 

"And  the  room  next  it  for  Miss  Nevil?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Come  along,  then." 

And  she  led  Angela  hastily  to  the  very  end 
of  the  long,  wide,  cold  gallery,  at  the  entrance  to 
which  they  were  standing,  and  where  Angela,  still 
very  susceptible  to  impressions,  could  not  help 
shivering.  "  Come  into  your  room  and  warm 
yourself  first." 

*' No  fire!"  as  she  opened  the  door,  looking 
aghast.     "  No  fire,  on  such  an  evening  as  this!" 

*'  Mrs.  Darby  said  as  there  was  a  fire  in  your 
room,  Miss  Darby,  that  there  would  not  be  one 
wanted  in  both." 

"I  never  heard  such  a  shame!"  cried  Miss 
Darby, passionately.  "Come  into  the  house  on  such 
a  day  as  this,  and  no  fire,  and  she  so  delicate ! 
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My  room  !  why  the  fire's  out  there  !  I  never  in 
my  life  saw  any  thing  so  shameful !  Go  and  tell 
Matty  to  come  this  instant  and  light  a  fire,  if  you 
please,  Mrs.  Williams.  Can't  you  make  a  little 
more  haste,  good  woman  ? "  as  Mrs.  Williams 
slowly  retired. 

"  It's  such  a  house,  and  such  management!" 
Augusta  went  on  impetuously;  turning  to  Angela, 
"you'll  be  perfectly  miserable,  and  ill  again 
directly.  Why  doesn't  Matty  come?  —  I  declare 
it's  enough  to  drive  one  mad  to  have  to  do  with 
such  a  parcel  of  slugs.  Matty !  Matty  !  "  running 
down  the  gallery;  "what  is  the  woman  about? 
Oh,  here  she  comes!" 

"  Why  this  wood  is  quite  wet  and  green!"  as 
the  woman  put  down  her  wood-basket ;  "  no  won- 
der the  fires  go  out  !  Here,  put  in  plenty  of 
paper ; "  tearing  in  pieces  a  road-book  she  had  in 
her  hand  ;  —  "  stuff  it  in  well,  woman." 

"La!  that's  not  the  way  to  make  a  fire!  — 
was  any  thing  on  earth  ever  so  stupid  ?  You 
haven't  even  brought  the  bellows !  Well,  what 
do  you  stand  staring  for?  —  can't  you  run  and 
fetch  them?  Stay,  let  me  see  if  I  can't  make  it 
blaze." 

And  down  went  Miss  Darby  upon  her  knees 
before  the  grate,  blowing  at  it  with  the  cover  of 
the  unfortunate  road-book  ;  and  turning  every 
now  and  then  to  Angela,  who  looked  very  pale, 
and  almost  blue  with  cold,  though  she  did  all 
she  could  not  to  shiver. 
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*'  Get  upon  the  bed,  and  cover  yourself  with 
the  blankets ;  and  if  that  fool  Williams  has  a 
drop  of  hot  water  in  the  house  you  shall  have 
some  negus." 

"  Here,  give  me  the  bellows  !"  as  the  housemaid 
re-entered  ;  *'  and  send  Maria  up  to  me  directly. 
Why  doesn't  she  come?  Can't  she  have  her 
chat  out  when  she's  served  us  ?  Tell  her  to  come 
up  instantly." 

Miss  Darby,  while  she  raved  and  scolded,  kept 
plying  the  fire  vigorously.  There  was  soon  a 
cheerful  blaze,  which  flickered  round  the  apart- 
ment; not  a  very  pleasant  one  it  must  be  sup- 
posed, but  one  of  the  best  which  this  large,  ill- 
appointed  house  afforded. 

The  bed  was  of  dark  green  moreen,  and  so 
were  the  window-curtains  and  the  covers  of  the 
small,  uncomfortable  chairs ;  an  old-fashioned 
mahogany  dressing-table,  with  an  old-fashioned 
swing-glass  ;  a  little  three  -  cornered  wash-hand- 
stand ;  two  very  old  bedside  carpets,  and  a  piece 
before  the  fire,  comprised  the  furniture.  A  shep- 
herdess and  some  bags  of  wool,  with  tails  and 
horns,  representing  sheep ;  a  lady  with  a  dove, 
and  a  lady  with  a  lamb ;  a  few  groups  of  fisher- 
men in  high-crowned  hats;  a  donkey;  and  some 
women  in  an  unknown  costume  ;  and  specimens 
of  pen  and  pencil  drawing,  as  carried  on  by  the 
generation  but  one  before  them,  hung  in  black 
frames  upon  the  walls  and  over  the  mantelpiece ; 
placed  at  each  end  of  which  were  two  grim-look- 
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ing  tritons,  holding  candlesticks  ;  and  a  black 
vase  of  old-fashioned  earthenware  was  in  the 
centre. 

Such  was  the  very  antique  furnishing  of  the 
house  of  the  very  fashionable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darby. 
But  Dingaway  fillies  and  John  Chapman  had  ab- 
sorbed all  superfluous  money  here.  It  was  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  elegance,  comfort,  and 
good  taste  of  the  one  she  had  just  left,  where, 
though  little  was  given  to  display,  every  thing 
was  calculated  to  contribute  to  the  real  well-being 
of  its  guests.  Angela  was  not  used  to  luxury,  and 
in  health  never  thought  of  it ;  but  she  was  now 
sinking  with  fatigue  ;  and  oh,  how  she  longed  for 
an  arm-chair ! 

'^  I  can't  think,"  said  Augusta,  now  rising  from 
her  knees  before  the  fire,  and  looking  round  for 
water  to  wash  her  hands,  blackened  all  over  with 
the  coal  she  had  been  shifting  up  and  down  ;  *^  I 
can't  think  what  makes  this  room  look  so  gloomy 
and  uncomfortable !  Before  I  went  abroad  these 
things  made  no  impression  upon  me.  I  suppose  I 
was  too  young  to  care ;  and  I  don't  care  for  myself 
now  :  but  it's  really  miserable,  isn't  it,  for  you  ? 
Do  lie  down  on  the  bed,  Angela.  What  do  you 
keep  sitting  up  in  that  uncomfortable  chair 
for?  you  look  just  ready  to  drop.  My  good- 
ness, if  she  isn't  going!"  —  flying  to  the  bell, 
and  ringing  it  with  all  her  might — "Angela! 
—  love!  —  dear  one!  don't  faint  —  pray  don't 
faint!" 
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Shaking  and  rubbing  her  hands  vehemently, 
till  Angela  opened  her  eyes  again,  and  smiled. 

''  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  let  that  fair  long 
throat  of  yours  bow  just  like  a  drooping  lily !  For 
Heaven's  sake,  keep  up!" 

"  Did  any  thing  upon  earth  ever  look  more 
lovely  or  interesting  than  she  does?"  thought 
Augusta.  *'  She  certainly  is  the  sweetest  creature 
in  the  whole  world.  I  would  be  content  to  suffer 
as  she  has  done  to  look  like  her.  I  could  almost 
envy  her  this  great  loveliness,  if  she  were  not  such 
a  dear,  nice  creature." 

She  was  thinking  this  as  she  held  Angela  sup- 
ported in  her  kind  arms ;  and  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  maid  she  got  her  upon  the  bed. 

"  Lie  there,  dear,"  she  said,  so  kindly.  And 
then  she  was  so  busy  arranging  the  uncovered 
pillows  —  for  the  bed  had  not  been  sheeted  —  lay- 
ing a  clean  cambric  handkerchief  under  her 
face,  lest  the  hard  blue  and  white  covering  of  a 
pillow  of  stones  —  (it  really  seemed  so)  —  should 
teaze  her ;  then  covering  her  up,  pulling  and 
closing  the  curtains  to  make  it  look  comfortable  : 
so  busy,  so  active,  so  very,  very  kind. 

Do  you  think  the  heart  of  Angela  was  not 
overflowing  with  love  and  gratitude  as  there  she 
lay,  following  her  with  her  eye,  but  quite  unable 
to  speak? 

Do  you  think  she  will  ever  forget  this  day  ? 

No ;  never  —  never ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Oh,  pursue, 
Pursue  the  sacred  counsels  of  your  soul, 
Which  urge  you  on  to  virtue. 

Mrs.  Darby  was  a  very  thin,  delicate-look- 
ing, fine  lady,  with  a  countenance  not  ill-natured, 
but  which  was  void  of  all  that  expression  of  kind 
feeling,  and  wanting  even  in  that  air  of  mere 
good-nature,  which  often  may  be  seen  upon  these 
sort  of  faces. 

Never  was  any  thing  so  devoid  of  all  approach 
to  sentiment  as  the  somewhat  fine  features  of  this 
very  fine  lady. 

She  was  dressed  in  the  most  recherche  manner; 
in  a  very  elegant  half-dress,  which  suited  her 
well-preserved  middle  age.  Her  figure  was  as 
slender  as  when  she  was  nineteen,  and  only  for- 
feited its  claim  to  the  charms  of  that  age  by  being 
a  little  more  angular  and  thinner.  Her  dress  was 
of  the  most  fashionable  neglige  order,  trimmed 
with  quantities  of  fine  lace ;  her  cap  and  pale 
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primrose  ribands  covered  hair  that  was  just 
beginning  to  shew  a  few  silver  threads ;  her  watch 
and  equipage  hung  from  her  girdle,  looking  very 
rich  and  handsome,  as  were  her  brooches,  brace- 
lets, and  rings.  For  a  woman  of  the  first  fashion, 
she  was  a  little  too  much  hreloqute  —  if  I  may  use 
the  word  —  ladies  belonging  to  the  turf  often  are; 
in  other  respects,  she  had  the  air  of  rather  an  un- 
exceptionable woman  of  ton  than  that  of  a  per- 
fect gentlewoman — an  article  we  much  less  often 
meet  with. 

The  two  girls  had  taken  off  their  travelling- 
dresses  before  they  came  down,  and  were  now 
dressed  for  dinner :  Augusta  in  black  velvet, 
which  set  off  her  fine  figure,  her  transparent 
complexion,  and  raven  black  hair,  to  the  highest 
advantage ;  and  Angela,  in  her  dress  of  black  silk 
and  crape,  looking  as  elegant  as  the  other  did 
striking.  There  was,  certainly,  a  refinement  in 
her  manner  and  appearance  which  her  companion 
in  some  degree  wanted. 

The  daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Nevil,  and 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darby,  had,  indeed, 
received  strongly  their  share  of  that  mysterious 
character  which  descends  from  parents  to  child- 
ren, and  were  in  strong  contrast  to  each  other 
accordingly.  There  was  that  in  Angela  which 
people  mean  when  they  talk  of  "blood ;"  there  was 
that  in  Augusta  which  people  mean  when  they  talk 
of  "the  turf." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  —  and  very 
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forcibly  struck  —  with  the  contrast,  which  was  at 
the  present  moment  increased  by  the  delicacy  of 
Anofela's  health.  Her  longf  illness  had  subdued 
her  spirits,  and  given  a  more  than  usual  softness 
to  her  motions  ;  there  was,  too,  as  Augusta  had 
observed,  something  peculiarly  lovely  in  the  bend 
of  her  long,  delicate  throat,  bowed  down  as  some 
lily  flower  by  the  weight  of  what  was,  in  fact, 
a  small  and  the  most  beautifully  formed  head  in 
the  world. 

Mrs.  Darby  had  been  a  beauty  herself,  and 
something  in  this  style,  as  far  as  the  mere  out- 
ward form  went.  She  never  had  much  admired 
her  dashing  daughter,  whose  robust  health  and 
high  animal  spirits  were  always,  as  she  declared, 
a  vast  deal  too  much  for  her  nerves.  She  felt 
quite  relieved,  therefore,  when  she  saw  the  com- 
panion selected  for  Augusta. 

"  2 wo  such  girls  as  Augusta,"  as  she  after- 
wards declared,  "  she  was  sure  must  have  killed 
her  ;  but  she  saw,  at  the  first  glance,  that  Miss 
Nevil  was  quite  one  of  her  own  sort." 

The  wheel  of  fortune  had  indeed  turned  round. 
Angela  seemed  destined  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  upon  every  one  she  met. 

It  was  a  great,  large,  lofty  dining-room,  with 
immense  sash-windows  placed  in  a  bow  at  one 
end;  which  windows  looked  out  upon  a  grass- 
plot  that  wanted  mowing,  and  where  the  rank 
grass  was  hanging  in  most  piteous  disorder  over 
a  few  flower-borders  which  had  been  cut  in  it, 
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and  which  had  a  great  many  rough,  coarse,  her- 
baceous plants  growing  in  them.  There  were 
some  great  heaps  of  double  primroses,  purple, 
red,  and  yellow,  and  common  auriculas  in  great 
straggling  bunches  a  foot  across,  shewing  that 
they  had  stood  there  for  years  neglected. 

Two  or  three  old  chestnut-trees  and  a  few 
shrubs,  rendered  stunted  and  ugly  by  that  negli- 
gence which  had  suffered  animals  at  different 
times  to  crop  the  ends  of  their  branches,  stood 
upon  this  ugly  lawn;  the  park  stretched  beyond  in 
green  undulations,  which  were  terminated  by  dis- 
tant swelling  hills,  diversified  into  green  or  brown 
patches  of  colour,  according  to  the  crops  thereon 
to  be  raised,  and  separated  by  low  compact 
hedges,  with  scarcely  a  tree  to  be  seen ;  the 
long  gloomy  line  of  the  avenue  excepted,  which 
extended  something  like  an  interminable  funeral 
procession  towards  the  south-west. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  was  of  the  same 
description  as  that  of  the  bed-rooms.  The  faded 
silk  curtains,  vhich  had  once  been  rich,  were 
drawn  up  in  festoons  to  the  top  of  the  im- 
mensely high  windows,  and  surmounted  with  gold 
and  white  cornices  ;  the  gold  and  white  cabriole 
chairs,  covered  with  the  same  faded  silk ;  the 
once  rich  carpet,  the  flowers  of  which,  trodden 
by  the  foot  of  man  or  dog  for  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century,  were  almost  defaced  ;  the  old 
card-tables  against  the  wall ;  the  looking-glasses, 
with  their  frames  surmounted  with  antique  gar- 
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lands  of  gilded  flowers  and  wheat-ears,  told 
of  splendour  past  and  unrepaired  decay.  The 
chairs  were  all  ranged  symmetrically  against  the 
sides  of  the  room  ;  the  sofa,  which  was  advanced 
a  little  into  the  bow,  being  the  only  object  that 
broke  the  disagreeable  monotony.  Not  a  book, 
a  drawing,  an  album,  a  work-basket,  to  be  seen. 
Nothing  but  the  "  Racing  Calendar"  upon  one 
table,  and  the  "Peerage"  and  '*  Baronetage"  upon 
the  other.  Such  was  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs. 
Darby. 

Augusta,  who  rarely  opened  a  book,  was  as 
unconscious  of  that  depressing  feeling  of  bareness 
and  desolation  which  such  rooms  present  to  people 
of  education  as  her  mother  ;  in  fact,  she  was  very 
indifferent  about  the  materiel  of  life ;  her  spirits 
were  so  good,  and  her  out-of-door  occupations  so 
many,  that  she  cared  little  for  the  inside  of  the 
house.  The  uncomfortableness  of  Angela's  room 
had  struck  her  because  her  heart  was  so  good 
that  she  felt  for  the  wants  of  an  ailing  friend, 
but  she  never  felt  these  things  for  herself 

So  she  opened  the  loftily  architraved  door  of 
this  vast,  cold,  uncomfortable-looking  apartment, 
and  introduced  her  friend  without  makino^  a 
single  reflection,  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
as  to  the  appearance  of  things. 

Not  so  Angela.  Her  mind  accustomed  to  acti- 
vity, and  hungering  after  new  ideas,  seemed  as  if 
it  could  not  exist  without  some  intellectual  nutri- 
ment ;    the  appearance  of  the   room  struck   her 
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with  the  most  uncomfortahle  sense  of  want — 
want  of  all  that  was  to  furnish  food  for  her  active 
and  intelligent  mind.  There  was  not  a  book, 
there  was  not  a  picture,  to  be  seen  ;  without,  not 
one  object  of  interest;  within,  not  one  source  of 
employment.  She  could  not  help  feeling  con- 
founded at  all  she  observed,  and  astonished  at 
Miss  Darby's  indifference. 

She  had  never  even  mentioned,  in  her  various 
exclamations  against  the  mismanagement  of 
home,  this  total  want  of  all  mental  food. 

However,  into  this  large,  forlorn-looking  draw- 
ing-room they  entered,  the  only  object  of  interest 
being,  as  I  said,  Mrs.  Darby,  very  fashionably 
dressed,  sitting  upon  her  sofa,  with  a  little  white 
Cuba  dog,  dressed  for  dinner  also,  in  a  new  blue 
riband  and  gold  brooch,  lying  by  her  side  ;  and 
the  "  Racing  Calendar,"  and  the  requisite  append- 
ages to  all  well-ordered  families,  Mr.  Burke's 
"Peerage"  and  his  "Gentry  of  England,"  the 
only  books  upon  the  table. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  1  am  glad  to  see  you  at  last," 
said  Mrs.  Darby,  as  her  daughter  came  up,  to 
whom  she  gave  her  hand  without  rising  from  the 
sofa.     "  I  thought  you  never  would  arrive  !" 

"  Miss  Nevil,"  said  Augusta.  Angela  courtesied. 
Mrs.  Darby  civilly  half  rose,  looked  as  if  she 
liked  her  appearance  very  much,  and  said, — 

"  Miss  Nevil,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  You 
are   very  good,  I  am  sure,  to  come  among  the 
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"  I  am  but  too  happy,"  said  Angela.  **  My 
only  wish  will  be  to  return  Miss  Darby's  kind- 
ness by  proving  of  some  use  to  her.  You  are 
very  good,  madam,  to  excuse  my  youth  and  in- 
experience." 

*'  Oh  !  as  for  that,  pray  don^t  thank  me  for 
that :  I  love  youth,  and  I  hate  experience.  I 
have  had  enough  of  experienced  ladies  in  my 
time,  and  I  abhor  the  very  sight  of  them  ; — they 
are  all  so  hideously  ugly  for  one  thing,"  said 
Mrs.  Darby.  '*  But  you,  my  dear — excuse  me  for 
saying  so — have  a  remarkably  pleasing  appear- 
ance, and  you  remind  me  so  much  of  old  times, 
that  I  shall  always  believe  I  have  two  daugh- 
ters instead  of  one,  when  you  come  down  with 
Angela  into  the  dining-room.  Augusta,  my 
dear,  tell  me  what  o'clock  it  is  —  (there  was 
not  even  a  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece)  —  for 
my  watch  has  stopped.  I  forgot  to  wind  it  up 
last  night." 

Augusta  looked  at  her  watch—"  Five  minutes 
to  seven,  mamma." 

"  Then  ring  for  candles.  We  may  as  well  have 
the  room  lighted  up  and  the  shutters  shut — it's 
such  a  dark  evening." 

"  Williams,"  as  the  butler  opened  the  door, 
"are  the  gentlemen  come  in  yet?" 

"  No,  madam ;  but  it  will  not  be  long  first. 
Black  Tom  is  just  come  in — he  rode  off  the  course 
after  the  first  heat  was  over.  Mr.  Darby  ordered 
him  home  to  tell  Giles  something  or  other  about 
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the  stables ;  for  there's  many  gentlemen  coming 
down  with  their  horses  to-night." 

"Well,  and  what  news  did  Black  Tom  bring?" 
interrupted  Augusta,  impatiently.  '•^  Why,  in  the 
name  of  goodness,  are  we  to  hear  nothing  that's 
going  on  till  we  choose  to  ring  the  bell  for  candles  ? 
How  went  the  first  heat?" 

**  Why,  there  was  not  much  to  tell.  Miss 
Darby,"  was  the  butler^s  reply,  "  or  I  should 
have  been  up  with  the  news,  I'm  sure.  There 
was  only  one  heat,  and  the  Dingaway  came  in 
second." 

"  To  be  sure  ;  I  knew  it  would  be  so." 

*'  I  never  knew  a  horse  of  Mr.  Darby's  win  a 
race  in  my  life;  it's  always  so!"  added  Mrs. 
Darby,  languidly.  *'  I  wish  it  would  cure  him  of 
the  turf,  I'm  sure.  Well,  fetch  candles;  but  you 
needn't  light  up  the  room,  you  know,  till  after 
dinner.  I  wonder  when  we  shall  have  dinner?" 
yawning.  *'  I  get  so  exhausted.  Do  tell  Davies 
to  bring  me  a  cup  of  tea." 

Augusta  had  turned  gloomily  to  the  window, 
and  stood  drumming  upon  the  panes  with  her 
fingers. 

"  I  hate  to  be  vanquished — to  lose  even  a  race," 
said  she  to  herself.  "  It's  so  ridiculous  to  keep 
upon  the  turf  and  be  always  distanced.  If  I  must 
keep  racing  horses,  at  least  I'd  do  it  better  .  .  . ." 

But  hearing  her  mother  speak  of  being  ex- 
hausted, and  ask  for  tea,  she  immediately  remem- 
bered Angela, — 
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"  And  bring  a  cup  of  hot  tea  for  Miss  Nevil, 
and  tell  tliem  to  put  some  ginger  in  it  —  and  a 
little  bread  and  butter,  too,  Williams,"  to  the  man. 
"My  dear  child,  you'll  be  killed  with  our  irregular 
hours  if  I  don't  take  care  of  you." 


The  time  crept  heavily  along. 

Mrs.  Darby  sat  on  her  sofa  playing  with  the 
ornaments  which  hung  to  her  watch  equipage, 
and  from  time  to  time  talking  to  and  caressing 
her  dog. 

Miss  Darby  strolled  up  and  down  the  vast 
room,  seeming  lost  in  her  own  thoughts.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  hours,  nay  days, 
doing  nothing;  and  her  own  thoughts  were  so 
lively,  and  her  body  so  active,  that  she  appeared 
not  to  know  what  it  was  to  suffer  from  ennui. 

But  Angela,  to  whom  the  habit  of  continual 
occupation  had  became  a  second  nature,  found 
the  time  insupportably  long.  There  she  sat,  with- 
out one  single  object  to  occupy  or  amuse  her, 
and  having  looked  round  the  room,  reflected  a 
little  upon  its  air  of  old  magnificence  and  present 
decay  ;  thought  a  little  upon  the  dull  formal  lives 
our  ancestors  seemed  to  be  content  to  lead,  won- 
dered how  it  could  have  been  endured,  and  set- 
tled with  herself  that  she  would  far  rather  be 
sewing  coarse  sheets  for  Mrs.  Whitwell  then  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  but  play  with  a  Cuba  dog  like 
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Mrs.  Darby  ;  she  resolved  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  to  arrange  some  work  or  other  which 
might  be  admissible  into  Mrs.  Darby's  drawing- 
room.  She  felt  herself  becoming  quite  stupid,  and 
sat  there  thinking  of  nothing  but  when  dinner 
would  come,  and  trying  to  smother  her  yawns. 

It  w^as  nine  o'clock  before  a  prodigious  noise 
and  bustle  in  the  hall  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
gentlemen. 

They  came,  some  in  dog-carts,  some  on  horse- 
back, some  in  phaetons,  some  in  britschkas  and 
four.  They  were  speaking  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  making  an  inmiense  clatter  with  their 
boots  upon  the  marble  hall  floor,  throwing  down 
their  hats  and  heavy  whips  with  a  loud  voice, 
hallooing  and  laughing,  and  in  prodigious  spirits. 

**  Where  are  the  ladies? — Where  are  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Darby  ? — Tell  them  to  send  up  dinner. 
Shew  the  gentlemen  to  their  rooms  ;  we  shall  all 
be  dressed  in  five  minutes." 

And  then  the  drawing-room  door  opens,  and 
Mr.  Darby  just  puts  his  head  in. 

*' The  Dingaway's  won;  that's  all.  —  Huzza! 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  Tissy  ?"  to  Augusta. 

And  the  door  is  shut,  and  Mr.  Darby  retires  to 
his  toilet. 

"No,  it  hasn't!  it  really  hasn't!"  cries  Mrs. 
Darby,  fairly  roused  from  her  indifference  by  this 
most  unlooked-for  intelligence.  "  Really,  Au- 
gusta,   is    it    possible,   do   you    think?      1   must 
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go  up  to  Mr.  Darby's  dressing-room  and  hear 
more." 

"  Are  you  not  very  glad  that  Mr.  Darby's  horse 
has  won  ?"  said  Angela,  going  up  to  her  friend, 
who  had  been,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  ex- 
pressing the  bitter  mortification  she  felt  at  these 
repeated  defeats.  "Are  you  not  very  glad?  I 
am  so  happy  on  your  account." 

"Good  girl!  be  happy  for  both,  then.  No; 
that's  the  deuce  of  it!  this  racing  never  brings 
good  any  way.  I  was  vexed  the  race  was  lost, 
and  now  I  am  sorry  it  is  won.  It  will  only  make 
my  father  more  infatuated  about  it  than  ever* 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  brutal  noise  as  they 
all  made  coming  into  the  hall?  One  might  as 
well  live  among  a  pack  of  hounds.  And  they  are 
as  hungry,  too,  as  hounds  —  as  rapacious  after 
their  odious  gains !  To  see  a  set  of  men  in  such 
ecstasies  of  triumph,  because  they've  filched  a 
parcel  of  paltry  hundreds  out  of  other  men's 
pockets!  ....  Gambling  is  such  a  mean  vice! 
That's  what  makes  me  hate  it  so,"  she  said,  with 
extreme  bitterness. 


And  now  the  noise  in  the  hall  is  renewed — the 
gentlemen  are  all  coming  down  from  their  rooms ; 
and  you  hear  the  candles  setting  down  upon  the 
marble  slabs ;  and  they  are  stopping  to  talk  over 
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the  evetits  of  the  day.  Loud  and  triumphant 
voices  are  relating  their  various  feats,  and  the 
odds  they  held,  and  the  men  they  have  taken  in  ; 
and  loud  laughter  follows  over  the  unfortunate 
pigeons  thus  plucked  of  their  feathers ;  and  then 
the  door  at  last  opens,  and  they  come  up  in  a 
crowd  to  pay  their  respects  to  Miss  Darby. 

A  motley  crowd  it  was  :  there  were  rough- 
looking  black-leg  sort  of  men,  no  better  in  ap- 
pearance than  mere  horse-dealers,  with  the  true, 
low,  jockey  cut,  though,  in  fact,  all  men  of 
fashion  and  fortune ;  there  were  tall,  elegant  men 
of  high  family,  looking  extremely  good-for-no- 
thing and  extremely  handsome  ;  there  were  rough, 
hearty-looking  fellows,  just  enjoying  their  first 
victory,  and,  as  yet,  uncorrupted ;  and  boys,  with 
fine  open  countenances  and  gentlemanlike  man- 
ners, commencing  their  first  campaign  :  there 
were  the  decoys  aud  the  victors  all  rejoicing  to- 
gether, for  Dingaway  had  won,  and  they  had  all 
taken, the  odds,  more  or  less,  which  were  pro- 
digiously against  her. 

Miss  Darby  seemed  known  to  most  of  them  ; 
and  the  rest  were  introduced.  Angfela  knew  one 
only — it  was  Mr.  O'Hara. 

He  had  no  sooner  paid  his  respects  to  Miss  Darby 
than,  turning  round,  he  saw  her  and  flew  up  to 
her,  exclaiming  :  "  You  here  !  How  prodigiously 
lucky  I  am  !  I  thought  the  mischief  was  in  it^ 
and  I  was  never  to  see  you  more.  I  hope  you 
haven't    forgotten    me !       You    cannot,    surely ! 
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Don't  you  remember  the  evening  at  that  Mrs. 
Usherwood's,  when  you  played  so  divinely  ?  I 
went  to  all  her  parties  after  that,  for  a  long  time, 
hoping  to  see  you  again  ;  but  you  never  came 
down,  so  at  last  I  went  there  no  more.  Do 
speak,  say  you  haven't  forgotten  me." 

"  No,  1  have  not ;  I  recollect  the  evening  very 
well.     You  were  so  good  as  to  like  my  playing." 

"  And  have  you  never  played  there  since?" 

"  Yes,  lately  I  have." 

"  Oh,  if  I'd  but  known  that,  wouldn't  I  have 
been  there  to  hear  you !  And  now,"  looking 
round,  *'  I  don't  believe  they've  got  a  pianoforte 
in  this  house;  isn't  that  provoking?  It's  quite 
barbarous  ;  but  I  do  not  think  Miss  Darby  plays. 
Ain't  she  a  very  fine  girl  ?  " 

"  Very  handsome,  indeed,  I  think  her,"  said 
Angela,  glancing  at  Augusta,  who  was  now  stand- 
ing surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  gentlemen,  with 
whom  she  was  laughing  and  talking  in  a  loud 
voice ;  and  with  a  certain  almost  rude  familiarity, 
so  to  speak,  which  was  extremely  painful  to  An- 
gela's taste  and  sense  of  propriety. 

Such  a  set  as  they  looked,  too! 

But  Augusta,  in  spite  of  her  better  qualities, 
was  unhappily  far  from  insensible  to  the  pleasure 
of  gratifying  the  most  ordinary  female  vanity, 
and  enjoyed  being  the  centre  of  admiration  to 
a  crowd  of  fashionable  men,  however  much  she 
might  despise  or  dislike  each  individual  in  parti- 
cular. 
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Her  voice,  at  a  liigh  key,  might  now  be  heard 
above  the  rest :  she  was  abusing  them  all  round, 
to  be  sure  ;  railing  at  their  pursuits,  and  aiming 
the  shafts  of  her  ready  wit,  without  mercy,  upon 
them  all  in  turn.  And  this  was  done  in  so  familiar 
a  manner  —  she  suffered  herself  to  be  so  entirely 
run  away  with  by  her  spirits  ;  she  condescended 
to  put  herself  upon  such  terms  of  equality — the 
equality  of  raillery  —  with  all  these  gentlemen 
gamblers,  that  Angela,  shocked  and  disgusted, 
knew  not  which  way  to  look. 

Augusta  at  last,  turning  her  way,  and  observing 
she  seemed  left  out,  came  up  to  her,  followed  by 
her  train  of  obsequious  cavaliers,  and  began  en- 
deavouring to  bring  her  into  the  conversation  that 
was  going  on,  with — • 

**  Oh,  yes !  I'm  sure  Miss  Nevil  thinks  so  too  : 
don't  you,  Angela?  Why  don't  you  support  me? 
Why  don't  you  say  what  you  think  of  this  in- 
famous system  of  pick-pocketing?  Making  of 
books  ! — pretty  book-making!  Much  your  books 
will  edify  the  world — to  be  read  when  Shakspeare 
is  forgotten !"    And  so  she  ran  on. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darby  now  appeared,  in  high 
good  humour  with   each  other. 

Of  course,  they  were  very  particularly  so  when 
Mr.  Darby  had  won :  and,  to  do  Mrs.  Darby 
justice,  she  bore  his  losses  with  so  much  equa- 
nimity, not  to  say  indifference,  when  luck  went 
the  wrong  way,  that  they  were  almost  always 
good  friends,  even  then.      But  to-day  they  were 
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both  in  the  highest  possible  good  humour.  Mr. 
Darby  was,  however,  less  demonstrative  in  his 
satisfaction  than  were  his  companions.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  matter  was  too  seriously  important 
to  his  happiness  to  find  vent  in  outward  signs 
of  joy. 

The  man  who  has  just  narrowly  escaped  from 
some  tremendous  clanger,  is  not  usually  noisy  in 
the  expression  of  his  feelings. 

Mr.  Darby  had,  in  truth,  been  saved  from  utter, 
irretrievable  ruin,  by  the  unexpected  success  of  the 
Dingaway. 

He  was,  though  nobody  but  himself  knew  it, 
as  he  would  have  styled  it,  '^done  up."  He 
had  betted  madly  upon  his  favourite,  against 
whom,  as  I  have  said,  the  odds  were  enormous; 
he  had  scorned  to  hedge,  resolved  to  play  double 
or  quits,  and  to  stake  his  all — character  as  well 
as  fortune — upon  this  last  throw  ;  for  well  he 
knew  he  had  not  the  wherewith  to  pay  his  debts 
of  honour  should  he  lose,  and  the  back  settle- 
ments of  America,  or  a  pistol  to  his  temples,  was 
his  alternative. 

Dingaway  had,  however,  won !  and  Mr.  Darby 
had  made  more  thousands  than  I  will  venture  to 
name  ;  and  he  once  more  felt  himself  the  real 
master  of  his  own  estate  and  his  own  house, 
which  he  had  not  in  fact  done  for  a  very  long 
time. 

Mrs.  Darby  began  to  think  of  a  month,  at 
least,   in  London  ;    but  Augusta,  who  was   little 
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aware  of  the  true  state  of  lier  father's  affairs  (of 
which,  indeed,  she  was  kept  in  profound  igno- 
rance), cared  as  little  for  his  success  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  really  good-natured  daughter  to 
do. 


Now  they  are  all  sitting  down  at  dinner. 

The  dining-table  and  its  appendages  are  the  only 
modern  and  luxurious  things  in  the  house. 

A  good  dinner,  a  recherche  dinner,  is  as  ne- 
cessary to  men  of  this  stamp  as  any  dinner  at  all 
to  other  men ;  that  portion  of  their  lives  not 
spent  in  their  stables,  or  occupied  upon  their 
betting-books,  is  usually  passed  away  in  devising, 
describing,  or  devouring  good  dishes. 

No  expense  is,  or  must  be,  spared  here  :  the 
very  commonest  every-day  dish  —  the  beefsteak 
pudding  or  the  boiled  fowl  —  they  have  methods 
of  making  as  expensive  as  the  rarest  of  viands. 

There  was  a  most  excellent  dinner  you  may  be 
sure  ;  and  like  he  who  roasted  the  wild  boars  for 
Mark  Antony,  Mr.  Darby's  French  cook  pos- 
sessed the  magical  art  of  being  ready  at  all  hours. 
Armed  with  his  innumerable  contrivances,  this 
man  of  resource  was  never  found  wanting;  every 
thing  came  up  a  point,  as  if  the  dinner  had  not 
been  ordered  for  half-past  seven,  and  it  was  now 
nearly  ten  o'clock. 

That  there  was  abundance  of  the  most  delicate 
and  expensive  wines  served  round,  at  this  dinner  of 
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the  first  order,  you  must  not  doubt ;  or  that  there 
was  a  vast  quantity  drank  even  while  the  ladies 
were  at  table,  and  a  vast  quantity  more  after  they 
had  left  it,  many  of  the  gentlemen  appearing  in 
the  drawing-room  no  more  that  night ;  and  of 
those  who  did  come,  many  might  better  have 
stayed  away. 

The  dessert  was  as  sumptuous  as  the  dinner, 
but  the  ladies  did  not  sit  long  at  it :  Mrs.  Darby 
soon  made  a  move  ;  and  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  they  entered  the  drawing-room 
and  rung  for  tea. 

Mrs.  Darby  flung  herself  upon  a  sofa  and  fell 
asleep,  and  Augusta  was  just  about  to  do  the 
same,  when,  looking  at  Angela,  she  sprang  up 
and  exclaimed, — 

"  How  pale,  jaded,  and  disgusted  you  look, 
dear  child!  One  would  think  you  had  just  lost  all 
the  money  those  wretches  have  won.  Go  to  bed; 
don't  sit  up  for  them.  Come  along  to  bed  ! 
nay,  don't  think  I'm  not  going  with  you.  I 
know  what  servants  are  made  of  pretty  well — 
don't  I? — and  I  shall  go  myself  to  see  your  bed 
warmed,  and  that  it's  properly  aired.  Why,  la, 
child  !  these  housemaids  of  ours  would  no  more 
care  to  put  you  into  a  damp  bed  than  any  thing — 
they  are  so  used  to  all  these  drunken  beasts 
coming  tumbling  in  like  so  many  swine.  It's 
only  the  first  night — when  you  get  a  little  more 
used  to  our  ways,  and  they  see  /  loill  have  you 
taken  care  of,  I'll  leave  you  to  yourself." 
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And  the  kind-hearted  girl  was  as  good  as  her 
word  ;  and  she  did  see  Angela's  bed  properly 
prepared,  and  she  did  stand  b}^  while  Mrs.  Maria, 
with  a  very  sulky  face,  put  her  into  it ;  and  she 
would  not  allow  her  to  fold  up  her  things  herself, 
for  she  saw  she  was  so  tired  she  could  hardly 
stand ;  and  then,  having  laid  her  comfortably 
upon  her  pillow,  and  kissed  her,  and  told  her 
to  sleep  well,  and  bade  her  a  most  affectionate 
good  night,  Miss  Darby  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room. 


c2 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Umbriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite, 
Repairs  to  search  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen. 

JRape  of  the  Lock. 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  the  first  to  leave  the  dining- 
room. 

Though  he  had  only  seen  Angela  that  one 
evening  at  Mrs.  Usherwood's,  the  impression  she 
had  made  upon  him  was  more  durable  —  to  do 
him  justice  —  than  such  sort  of  impressions  often 
prove :  he  had  been  struck  with  a  sincere  ad- 
miration for  her  talents ;  and  being,  in  spite  of 
his  off-hand  manners,  a  sensible,  not  to  say  very 
clever,  young  fellow,  he  seemed  at  once  to  have 
discerned  how  greatly  superior  she  was  to  any 
of  the  young  ladies  to  whom  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  devoting  his  homage.  He  was  charmed  with 
her  beauty  and  enchanted  by  her  playing;  but 
was  there  a  deeper  and  more  earnest  interest 
excited  ? 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  with  much  pleasure 
he  beheld  one  he  had  felt  so  much  admiration  for, 
but  more  especially  one  whose  music  had  en- 
chanted him  so  excessively,  in  the  very  last  place 
he  would  have  expected  to  meet  her,  namely, 
Mr.  Darby's  dining-room. 

Much  was  he  disappointed,  therefore,  when, 
having  performed  the  difficult  task  for  one  of  his 
habits  —  that  of  tearing  himself  from  the  rapidly 
circulating  wine  —  he  found  no  one  in  the  room 
when  he  entered  it  but  Mrs.  Darby,  dozing  in 
one  corner  of  the  sofa. 

He  cared  not  to  disturb  the  lady  of  the  man- 
sion, whose  conversation,  never  very  brilliant, 
was  voted  by  all  the  young  men  who  frequented 
the  house  a  dreadful  bore  in  the  evening;  at 
which  time  Mrs.  Darby  was  usually  half  asleep, 
and  maintained  her  part  with  the  miserable 
drowsy  politeness  of  one  tired  to  death,  and  all 
her  faculties  already  slumbering. 

So  he  walked  about  the  room  in  search  of 
somethinor  to  amuse  himself  with. 

There  was  nothing  but  the  "  Racing  Calendar,"  • 
and  the  "  Peerage,"  and  "  Gentry  of  England."  H^ 
was  no  great  reader  at  any  time,  to  be  sure,  but 
had  there  been  one  or  two  books  about,  he  might 
at  least  have  glanced  into  them  for  want  of 
something  better  to  do. 

He  might  have  picked  up  a  fresh  idea  or  two 
had  they  been  thrown  in  his  way ;  but  the 
circulation  of  ideas  was  slow  in  this  mansion. 
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So  he  went  prowling  round  the  large  desolate 
apartment  in  hopes  of  finding  a  pianoforte  and 
some  music-books  —  every  body  has  a  pianoforte 
and  music-books  :  he  could  have  amused  himself 
with  turning  over  these,  for  he  understood  music 
better  than  most  young  men  —  indeed,  extremely 
well,  and  loved  it  better  than  any  thing  in  the 
world  but  racing  and  hunting.  He  might  even 
have  played  a  little  to  pass  away  the  time,  for  he 
played  very  agreeably,  and  composed  little  waltzes 
and  even  wild  fanciful  ballads,  very  prettily. 

But  no,  there  was  no  pianoforte  to  be  seen. 

''  What  is  to  be  done  without  a  pianoforte?" 
cried  he  to  himself,  with  dismay.  "  What's  the 
use  of  having  that  divine  creature  here,  and  no 
pianoforte?" 

The  card-tables  were  out,  and  the  packs  of 
uncut  cards  lying  there,  and  all  ready  for  the  usual 
evening's  amusement. 

The  evenings  at  Donnington  always  terminated 
in  cards.  No  wonder  some  people  bless  the  in- 
vention of  these  painted  bits  of  pasteboard,  as  I 
have  heard  them  do ;  how  would  they  get 
through  two  or  three  hours  of  every  twenty-four 
of  their  lives  without  them  ? 

Let  us  see  :  say  twelve  hours  a-week — a  work- 
ing-mart's day  —  fifty-two  days  in  the  year  —  a 
seventh  part  of  a  reasonable,  of  a  responsible,  of 
an  immortal  being's  time.  Say  he  lives  to  be 
three  score  and  ten  —  ten  years  employed  upon 
what  the  old  divine  called  the  devil's  pictures  ! 
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It  is  giving  him  and  his  a  pretty  fair  share,  is 
it  not? 

Poor  Mr.  O'Hara!  it  was  not  his  fault  this  time 
that  he  sighed  and  sat  down  to  play  at  patience 
by  himself;  for  the  impatience  with  which  he 
waited  the  appearance  of  the  young  ladies  ren- 
dered time  unoccupied  perfectly  insupportable. 

So  there  he  sat,  sorting  his  cards,  with  the 
candles  blazing  away  on  each  side  of  him,  and 
every  now  and  then  sighing,  and  running  his 
fingers  through  his  pretty  curling  brown  hair,  and 
looking  very  dolorous  indeed. 

At  last  the  door  opened — he  started  up — and 
enter  Miss  Darby,  alone. 

"  Oh  dear!  is  it  only  you,  Miss  Darby  ?"  said 
the  ingenuous  youngster,  going  up  to  her,  and 
looking  ruefully  disappointed. 

"Only  me!"  said  she,  laughing;  *' why  what 
would  you  have?  Only  me!  1  would  have  you 
to  know,  Mr.  O'Hara,  that  I  play  the  part  of 
principal  attraction  in  this  house,  let  who  will  be 
in  it  besides  me.     How  can  you  be  such  a  bear?" 

"  I  really  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  didn't  mean  to 
be  a  bear,  believe  me ;  no  one  more  sensible  of 
the  attractions  of  Miss  Darby  .  .  ."and  he  looked 
so :  "  but  that  young  lady  who  was  with  you  at 
dinner  —  T  saw  her  once  before  at  Mrs.  Usher- 
wood's,  and  she  vanished,  after  once  shewing 
herself,  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner,  as  if 
she'd  Seen  a  spirit,  or  merely  a  voice,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  in  a  German   tale  :  and  she 
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seems,  ipdeed,  to  be  a  mere  apparition,"  added  the 
young  lieutenant,  looking  round  with  a  very 
vexed  expression  of  countenance. 

"  Oh,  you  have  seen  her  before,  then !  I 
thought  it  was  a  fresh  affair,  and  really  began  to 
think  I  had  got  a  very  dangerous  sort  of  rival  in 
the  house,  you  seemed  so  over  head  and  ears  in 
a  twinkling  ;  but  you  have  met  her  before,  it 
seems,  in  the  society  of  the  delectable  Miss  Ush- 
erwoods.  Oh,  if  she  outshone  them,  no  wonder 
she  throws  poor  little  me  into  the  shade  !" 

She  walked  up  to  the  tea-table,  and  sat  down 
to  make  tea ;  he  followed  and  sat  down  by  her. 

*'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  her  with  you,  Miss 
Darby,"  he  began;  "because  I  think  I  would 
rather  live  with  you  than  with  any  body  in  the 
world.  You're  so  good-natured,  and  not  jealous 
of  the  beauty  of  other  people,  like  Miss  Matilda 
Usherwood.  It's  quite  ridiculous  the  scene  we 
had  the  only  evening  I  ever  saw  her — heard  her,  I 
should  rather  say.  Did  you  ever  hear  her  play  ? 
But  you've  no  pianoforte,  I  see,  so  you  couldn't?" 

''  No;  we  have  no  pianoforte,"  said  Augusta, 
looking  round.  "  We  all  hate  music  here;  that 
is,  we  none  of  us  care  for  it ;  and  it  makes  such  a 
noise.  But  she's  a  fine  player,  is  she  1  The 
dear  creature,  she  never  told  me  that.  I  think 
she's  every  thing." 

"  And  so  very  beautiful!"  added  Mr.  O'Hara, 
looking  very  earnest.  • 

"  You  think  so  ?     Well,  I  am  rather  surprised 
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she  suits  your  taste.  I  sliould  have  tljought  I 
should  have  been  more  according  to  your  raw 
ideas  of  the  charming.  But  she  is  remarkably 
beautiful  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  it, 
which  I  never  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  had,"  said  Miss  Darby,  rincing  her  cups. 

*'  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  '*  how  it  is.  I  am  a 
raw  boy,  as  you  say;  and  I  can  easily  conceive 
people  not  thinking  Miss  Nevil  (now  ain^t  that  a 
sweet  name  !)  nearly  so  beautiful  as  you  are,  whom 
every  body  calls  so  handsome." 

^'  Yes,"  said  she  with  something  of  vexation  in 
her  tone,  "I  am  every  body's  beauty  and  nobody's 
beauty  — fiamingly  handsome,  I  know  that. 
Nobody  can  overlook  me." 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed,"  was  his  reply. 
**  And  people  might  easily  overlook  her,  you 
think  ?  Yes,  so  they  might.  She  has  no  colour. 
She  is  so  waxy  fair ;  and  with  those  large  eyes 
looking  so  pure  and  yet  so  full  of  true  feeling  ;  and 
that  beautiful  long  throat  bending  so  softl}'^  I  don't 
know  how.  She  can't  carry  herself  as  you  can, 
Miss  Darby  ;  but  her  ways  are  so  pretty ! " 

*'  Oh  !  she  doesn't  walk  upright  like  a  drill- 
sergeant,  as  I  do,  you  mean.  She's  a  dangerous 
creature." 

Was  it  one  of  those  vague,  mystical  presenti- 
ments of  evil?  What  was  it  that  again  shadowed 
Miss  Darby's  mind  ? — Vavasour !  It  was  Vavasour 
— that  Vavasour  whom   she  adored ;  that  Vava- 
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sour  who  was  to  her  what  Angela  was  to  O'Hara 
— the  personification  of  the  divine, —  the  ideal, 
the  better  influence  ;  that  which  answered  to  and 
summoned  forth  all  the  hidden  good  of  her  nature. 
It  was  Vavasour  of  whom  she  thought.  It  was 
impossible  for  her  to  resist  the  feeling  which 
associated  him  with  Angela. 

She  could  have  been  jealous,  unjust,  envious, 
but  she  shook  off  the  ungenerous  feeling — as  dew- 
drops  from  the  lion's  mane,  so  fell  all  that  was 
base  and  mean  from  Augusta  Darby. 

She  laughed  and  said, — 

"Really,  Mr.  O'Hara,  you  are  quite  in  love! 
You  are  beginning  to  worship  the  ideal.  You 
a  horse-racer  !     When  will  wonders  cease  ? " 

**  I  never  use  fine  words,  as  you  do.  Miss 
Darby.  You  women  are  too  metaphysical  for 
me.  I  don't  pretend  to  deal  in  such  fine  things — 
Ideal !  now,  ideal's  one  :  but  if  you  mean  I  worship 
beauty  most  heartily  when  I  see  it,  that's  true, 
upon  my  life." 

"  Well,  then,  for  once  I  tell  you  —  though  you 
worshippers  of  beauty  are  in  general  huge  dupes 
to  your  eyes,  I  can  assure  you — but  for  once  your 
good  genius  has  led  you  right;  there  is  not  a 
nicer  girl  in  the  universe  than  Angela  Nevil,  be 
the  other  who  she  may." 

"  Well,  that's  what  I  like  in  you.  Miss  Darby ! 
I  never  saw  a  young  lady  in  my  life  so  ready  to 
give  another  honest  praise." 
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This  compliment  seemed  to  please  her  a  good 
deal.  She  returned  it  by  saying,  with  much 
cordiality, — 

"  And  1  will  say  this  for  you,  Mr.  O'Hara,  I 
never  saw  a  man  in  my  life  more  capable  of  honest 
admiration." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  he,  ^'  I  feel  quite  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  towards  Miss  Nevil  from  what  I  ever 
did  before  ;  though,  if  I've  been  in  love  once,  I've 
been  in  it  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times.  I  want 
to  learn  who  she  is.  She's  an  officer's  daughter — 
a  gentleman's  daughter;  but  I  thought  she  was 
a  governess,  and  how  comes  she  here  ?  I  am 
sure  Miss  Darby  can't  want  a  governess?" 

^'  Yes  but  she  can,  very  much ;  she's  a  very 
indiscreet  person,  and  Angela  is  come  here  to 
keep  her  in  order,  and  set  her  tasks  when  she's 
a  naughty  girl.  Don't  you  think  she  looks  as  if 
she  could  be  very  cross?" 

''  I  never  saw  angel  look  sweeter  tempered  ; 
and  if  there's  a  thing  I  care  for,  it's  sweet  temper. 
What's  all  the  beauty  in  the  world  without  that? 
But  did  you  ever  hear  her  play?" 

"  No,  I  tell  you." 

'*  What  a  pity  !  And  to  have  no  pianoforte  in 
the  house!"  added  he,  looking  again  ruefully 
round.  "  I  am  a  fool  about  music  —  perhaps 
you  don't  know,"  he  went  on — "  and  it  was  her 
playing,  I  believe,  that  night  which  made  such 
work  with  me.      Hers  is  the  most  delicious  music 
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you  ever  heard  ;  quite  unlike  anybody's  else.  So 
original! — so  wildly  sweet! — so  bewitching! — so 
fascinating !" 

"  What  a  heap  of  fine,  vulgar  epithets,  you  do 
string  together !  And  if  you  value  my  esteem, 
never  let  me  hear  that  word  fascinating.  It  is 
too  vulgar  for  any  but  an  infantry  regiment.  So 
you  like  Angela's  playing,  do  you?" 

"  I  believe,  if  I  heard  her  play  for  a  week,  she'd 
play  me  out  of  my  five  senses.  She'd  do  for  me," 
said  Mr.  O'Hara. 

"  Do  for  you! — What  do  you  mean?  Why 
she  has  done  for  you,  as  you  call  it,  already.  I 
never  saw  any  thing  so  vulgar  as  you  officers  do 
get ;  always  some  cant  word  or  another." 

''  Sorry  to  offend,"  said  Mr.  O'Hara.  "  No, 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  my  own  man  yet ;  but  I  would 
not  answer  for  myself  if  I  were  with  her,  and  a 
pianoforte  in  this  house,  for  a  week.  I'm  sure  I 
should  propose  to  her." 

*'  Why,  you're  not  serious  ? — How  very  absurd  !" 

"  I  don't  see  the  absurdity.  I  have  plenty  of 
money  and  the  world  before  me ;  and  I  don't  see 
why  I  shouldn't  please  myself." 

"  But  what  would  your  governor  say?" 

*'  Oh,  he!  —  bless  you!  he  says  little  enough 
about  any  thing  ;  and  besides,  he'd  be  so  consumed 
glad  to  have  me  married,  ihat,  provided  it  was  a 
gentlewoman,  he'd  not  care.  And  where  would  I, 
let  me  pick  the  world,  find  a  prettier  or  a  sweeter 
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daughter-in-law  for  him  than  this?  Besides,  I 
should  be  a  better  man  all  my  life  for  it.  I'm 
sure  I  should." 

Now  this  good-natured  girl  immediately  began 
to  arrange  a  scheme  for  her  friend.  Mr.  O'Hara 
was  a  very  kind-hearted  fellow  ;  not  at  all  foolish, 
though  as  yet  rather  fond  of  the  turf  He  was, 
in  fact,  a  very  much  cleverer  man  than  he  ap- 
peared ;  and  his  fondness  for  the  racing  arose 
merely  from  his  having  never  been  taught  to  be 
fond  of  anything  else,  and  would  disappear  when 
that  something  else  was  found.  She  had  just 
secured  Angela,  as  she  thought,  for  herself;  and 
the  happiness  she  had  promised  herself  in  the  con- 
nexion, and  the  happiness  she  had  already  found 
in  it,  was  very  great.  But  what  mattered  that  ? 
the  object  in  view  was  a  happy  marriage,  pro- 
tection, and  restoration  of  rank  to  Angela;  of 
which  last  Miss  Darby  thought  very  much. 

Angela  had  no  mother,  no  friend  but  herself,  to 
look  to  her  interests  ;  they  should  not  be  neg- 
lected in  her  hands. 

No,  you  good-hearted,  generous  girl!  there 
was  really  no  expense  you  would  have  spared, 
no  trouble  you  would  not  have  taken,  to  promote 
the  interests  of  those  you  loved. 

"  She  shall  have  a  pianoforte,  at  least,"  thought 
she;  "and  who  knows?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  O'Hara,  now  1  think  of  it,  it's 
really  an  abominable  shame  that  my  trustees 
have  never  given  me  a  pianoforte.     1  will  write 
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to  Mr.  Dobson  to-morrow  upon  the  matter.  I 
am  sure  the  old  man  will  let  me  have  one  ;  for, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  never  refuses  what's  reason- 
able. But  who  shall  we  get  to  choose  it  ?  Don't 
let  us  have  an  abominable,  dunning  thing,  such 
as  one  hears  in  a  Brighton  lodging-house ;  or  one 
tinkling^  like  a  bell  in  a  showman's  box.  I  should 
like  a  good  one." 

"Oh,  trust  me  with  the  business!"  said  Mr. 
O'Hara,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  delight.  ^'  I 
will  write  up  to  town  to-morrow,  if  you'll  let 
me,  to  a  very  clever  fellow,  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
regular  musical  professor :  let  him  go  to  Broad- 
wood's  ;  he'll  choose  you  a  really  beautiful  one. 
She's  passionately  fond  of  music,  I  know,"  he 
added  ;  "  it  will  prove  a  great  pleasure  to  her,  as 
well  as  a  source  of  exquisite  delight  to  me :  and 
if  you  have  the  least  atom  of  music  in  your  own 
composition,  you'll  be  over  and  above  rewarded. 
But  I  never  did  know  any  one  in  my  life  so  good- 
natured  as  you  are." 

**  She  is  very  fond  of  music  herself,  is  she?" 
said  Augusta,  more  than  rewarded  already  by  the 
reflection  that  she  had  provided  a  real  source  of 
amusement  and  occupation  for  her  friend  at  this 
dull  Donnington. 


The  next  day  was   a  dismal  day  ;   at  least  as 
far  as  weather  was  concerned. 
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One  of  those  determined  days  of  drizzling  rain 
without  intermission,  so  utterly  dull  and  unin- 
teresting :  there  is  no  character  in  the  aspect 
of  the  grey,  misty  sky — no  voice  in  the  wind  ; 
there  is  rain,  rain,  silent  rain,  and  nothing 
else. 

Trying  weather  in  a  remote  country  house  un- 
less people  have  something  to  do. 

Particularly  trying  at  Mr.  Darby's  house,  where 
no  one  had  any  thing  to  do.  There  was  not  even 
embroidery  going  on,  that  ready  resource  of  the 
busily  idle  ;  books  were  unknown  ;  even  news- 
papers afforded  but  little  interest  for  those  whose 
thoughts  w^ere  contracted  into  one  narrow  circle, 
and  who,  after  they  had  read  all  the  sporting 
intelligence  which  could  be  collected,  usually 
threw  the  paper  aside  with  a  heavy  yawn. 

There  was,  however,  the  billiard-table  for  the 
men  in  the  morning,  where  they  could  bet  as 
much  as  they  liked ;  and  the  whist-table  at  night, 
which  afforded  scope  for  the  same  fascinating 
excitement.  But  what  were  the  poor  women 
to  do? 

Mrs.  Darby,  indeed,  did  as  much  on  rainy  days 
as  she  did  on  fair  days ;  she  sat  and  wrote  most 
voluminous  letters  about  nothing  at  all — a  speci- 
men of  which  sort  of  composition  of  hers  I  have 
already  favoured  you  with ;  and  when  she  could 
not  take  an  airing  in  her  carriage,  she  usually 
went  into  her  dressing-room,  and  sorted  her  laces 
or  gave  orders  about  her  dress  :    and  thus  the 
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placid  current  of  her  existence  flowed  unmarked 
away. 

Ennui  was  not  for  her — that  torment  of  those 
formed  for  better  things,  that  scourge  of  powers 
wasted,  and  energies  frittered  away  :  ennui  was 
for  the  intellectual  and  brilliant  Augusta  ;  for 
one  formed  by  Nature  for  higher  purposes,  thus 
thrown  by  her  ill-judged  and  careless  parents 
into  a  wrong  direction  and  a  false  position. 

It  matters  not  with  what  intelligence  the  mind 
is  gifted,  which  has  received  no  education  ;  which 
has,  through  the  negligent  waste  of  all  the  pre- 
cious hours  of  youth,  been  allowed  to  contract 
trifling  habits  and  to  lose  itself  in  low  in- 
terests. 

Some  excitement,  even  to  the  finest  natures,  is 
necessary  to  awaken  them  to  life,  and  make  them 
capable  of  high  things.  The  thirst  for  informa- 
tion, the  noble  curiosity  for  truth,  must  be  stimu- 
lated, must  be  expanded,  by  that  dcvelopement 
of  the  ideas  which  a  good  education  furnishes  : 
otherwise,  the  fairest  natural  gifts  too  often  re- 
main buried,  and  would  be  utterly  overlooked, 
except  that  a  sort  of  ill-understood  and  secret 
uneasiness  and  discontent  affords  painful  indi- 
cation of  their  abortive  existence. 

**  We  have  no  curiosity,"  says  the  judicious 
Sismondi,  *' about  that  of  which  we  know  no- 
thing." An  enlightened  education  is  necessary 
to  awaken  even  the  desire  to  know — to  sow  the 
seeds  from  whence  a  harvest  is  to  spring;  love 
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of  reading,  most  especially,  that  inestimable  boon 
to  man  and  woman,  is  rarely  acquired  in  after 
years,  if  it  has  not  been  the  happy  result  of  a 
good  early  cultivation. 

Poor  Augusta  was  a  signal  example  of  this 
deficiency,  and  of  its  consequent  disadvantages. 

What  happiness  might  not  her  lively  intellects 
have  afforded  her,  had  she  but  been  reared  in  the 
blessed  habit  of  employing  them  well !  With 
powers  of  reasoning  so  lucid,  with  an  imagin- 
ation so  bright,  with  a  heart  so  warm  and 
ardent,  what  treasures  of  happiness  and  of  use- 
fulness might  not  a  just  developement  have  dis- 
closed ! 

Now,  her  character  was  all  confusion ;  starts 
of  energy,  flashes  of  intellect — flashes  which  only 
seemed  to  pass,  like  the  vain  and  useless  light- 
ning, to  disclose  the  darkness  around  :  there  was 
little  happiness,  for  there  was  no  result ;  there 
was  neither  continuity  nor  perseverance. 

Some  one  defines  the  object  of  education  to  be, 
to  form  good  habits :  here  there  were  literally  no 
habits,  except  the  doing  '*  every  thing  by  turns  and 
nothing;  long^ "  can  be  called  a  habit. 

The  only  thing  that  preserved  the  character  of 
Augusta  from  utter  destruction,  in  the  perilous 
position  in  which  she  was  placed,  was  the  bound- 
less goodness  of  her  heart — that  heart,  so  richly 
gifted  by  Nature,  seemed,  by  its  genial  influences, 
to  pervade  the  whole  being,  and  preserve  it  from 
corruption. 
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But  it  was  a  lamentable  sight  to  Angela  to 
observe  the  listlessness,  the  utter  vacuity,  of  Miss 
Darby's  mind,  when  no  object  of  personal  interest 
excited  it,  and  nothing  that  could  keep  her  ac- 
tively employed,  was  to  be  done;  it  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  her  own. 

Educated  as  she  had  been,  her  mind  carefully 
cultivated,  her  memory  well  stored,  her  interests 
upon  general  subjects  excited,  her  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  reasoning  strengthened,  and  her 
deep  sense  of  Christian  duty  kept  for  ever  alive, 
Angela  was  never  at  a  loss  for  interesting  em- 
ployments ;  it  was  therefore  lamentable  to  her  to 
see  Miss  Darby  lounging  about,  wasting  all  the 
prime  hours  of  the  morning  ;  sauntering  from 
window  to  window,  looking  out  and  abusing 
the  weather,  yawning,  playing  a  game  at  back- 
gammon with  Mr.  O'Hara,  who  was  equally 
miserable  with  herself;  and,  at  last,  sinking  into 
that  hopeless  state  of  relaxation  which  renders 
it  impossible  to  do  any  thing,  because  we  have 
been  doing  nothing. 

Nay,  even  Angela,  at  this  time,  felt  it,  I  must 
own,  a  little  difficult  to  resist  the  general  infec- 
tion. This  total  dearth  of  all  intellectual  excite- 
ment, this  absence  of  books,  really  threatened  to 
prove  a  terrible  evil  to  her ;  how  should  she 
dispose  of  her  time? 

She  hoped  to  find  a  library  in  the  house,  and 
set  out  in  search  of  it ;  there  was  one,  of  course. 
In  all  houses  of  this  description  there  is  certain 
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to  be  a  library,  and  there  are  certain  to  be  books 
in  that  library  worth  reading :  but,  alas !  the 
house  seemed  to  labour  under  a  fatality ;  the 
library  was  appropriated  to  Mr.  Darby's  special 
use,  and  served  him  as  a  dressing-room,  armory, 
sitting-room,  and  so  on. 

It  was  the  rendezvous  of  his  racing  friends,  and 
the  place  where  he  transacted  business  with  his 
head  groom.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  far 
as  the  women  were  concerned,  the  old,  precious, 
English  classics  —  the  Hookers,  the  Bacons,  the 
Miltons,  the  Shakspeares,  the  Clarkes,  the  Spen- 
sers,  and  the  Cowleys,  might  just  as  well  have 
been  boards  painted,  gilt,  and  lettered,  like  the 
memorable  edition  of  Xenophon,  in  twelve  vo- 
lumes, of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  "Adventures  of  the  Bashful  Man." 

You  have  all  read  the  history  of  the  little  Lord 
Linger,  in  "  Evenings  at  Home  :"  this  was  the 
life  of  the  little  Lord  Linger  upon  a  larger  scale. 

"Will  you  not  begin  the  drawing  lesson?'* 
asked  Angela,  as  Augusta,  having  played  at  bat- 
tledore and  shuttlecock  till  she  was  tired,  sat 
yawning  upon  her  sofa  till  her  jaw  was  in  danger 
of  dislocation ;  while  Pvlr.  O'Hara,  in  a  manner 
equally  listless,  turned  over  the  pages  of  the 
"  Racing  Calendar." 

"  Suppose  we  were  to  make  our  first  attempt 
this  wet  morning :  shall  I  fetch  down  the  paper 
and  pencils?  Or  will  you  adjourn  to  my  room, 
where  I  have  put  every  thing  ready  ?" 

VOL.  III.  D 
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**  Ob,  dear !  Well,  I  suppose  we  ought  to  be 
doing  something.  Well,  if  I  am  to  begin,  I  may 
as  well  begin  now ;  but  I  am  sure,  now  I  am 
come  to  my  senses  again,  I  can't  think  why  I 
wanted  to  draw  at  all :  as  if  that  would  make 
any  difference!"  with  a  sigh.  "How  silly  one 
is!" 

She  went  up  again  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

*'  This  rain  is  so  provoking !  I  wanted  to  get 
down  to  the  cottage :  there  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  do.  I  do  think  a  wet  day  in  the  country 
is  the  most  detestable  thing  in  the  v/orld.  What 
are  you  about,  Angela  ?  Reading  ?  What  a  book- 
worm you  are !     You  are  as  bad  as  Joan  Grant ! " 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  reading,"  laying  down  the 
book  upon  a  table,  "  but  I  am  quite  at  your 
disposal ;  and  really,  dear  Miss  Darby — you  know 
I  am  your  governess  —  if  you  would  employ  your- 
self at  something,  you  cannot  think  how  much 
less  tedious  these  wet  mornings  would  be!  Do 
let  me  give  you  your  first  lesson  in  drawing ! " 

'*  Oh,  if  the  pianoforte  were  but  here!"  sighed 
Mr.  O'Hara.  Then  he  laid  down  the  "  Racing 
Calendar,"  and,  coming  up,  "  Do  you  know,  Miss 
Nevil — but  I  dare  say  you  do  —  that  Miss  Darby 
has  written  for  a  pianoforte  for  you  ?  and  then 
neither  you  nor  any  one  else  in  the  house  need  be 
dull,  for  we  shall  have  your  divine  playing." 

*' A  pianoforte !" 

Angela's  eyes  sparkled ;  she  cast  such  a  grate- 
ful look  at  Augusta ! 
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A  pianoforte,  and  in  that  house  of  liberty, 
where  she  might  indulge  her  musical  genius 
without  restraint  —  where  she  might  pour  forth 
all  that  lay  hidden  within  her  soul  —  where  she 
might  make  her  melancholy  a  companion,  and 
the  sweet  notes  of  music  her  friend ! 

"Ah,  Augusta!  —  how  kind,  how  more  than 
kind,  of  you !" 

*' Are  you,  then,  so  very  fond  of  music?"  said 
Augusta. 

And  then  she  turned  away  to  the  window,  and 
stood  looking  out;  while  again  the  strange  resem- 
blance in  taste  between  Angela  and  Vavasour, 
and  the  strange  conti^ast  between  him  and  herself, 
vexed  and  tormented  her,  she  knew  not  why. 
She  recollected  how  fond  he  was  of  some  kinds  of 
music  —  music  which  awakened  not  the  slightest 
answering  feeling  of  sympathy  in  herself — how  she 
had  seen  him  stand  listening  to  the  High  Mass 
at  Palermo,  while  she  had  been  looking  about, 
amusing  herself  with  any  trifling  object  which 
the  crowded  scene  furnished. 

She  could  almost  have  regretted  she  had  sent 
for  the  pianoforte. 

Then  she  remembered  her  scheme  for  Mr. 
O'Hara,  and  was  glad  ;  and  when  she  turned 
round  again  she  was  very  glad,  for  there  he  was 
sitting  close  beside  Angela,  and  talking  so  ear- 
nestly about  music ;  and  Angela  was  smiling,  and 
looked  so  happy  and  so  pretty ! 
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Bat  it  was  only  the  thonglit  of  the  pianoforte 
tliat  made  her  at  that  moment  look  so  happy. 

Her  heart  entirely  absorbed  with  one  image, 
she  had  not  even  perceived  the  admiration  which 
Miss  Darby  read  in  the  young  Irishman's  eyes. 

By  and  by  they  went  to  the  drawing  lesson,  but 
they  seemed  both  to  feel  it  tedious  :  a  begin- 
ning lesson  is  inconceivably  so  to  an  impatient  or 
a  pre-occupied  spirit.  Augusta  soon  tossed  her 
pencils  away,  declaring  that  this  straight-line 
making  and  measuring  was  insufferable;  and, 
laying  hold  of  Angela's  portfolio,  she  said  she 
would  try  to  divert  herself  with  looking  through 
it. 

The  first  water-colour  drawing  that  struck  her 
eye  she  started  and  changed  colour,  and  looked 
up  sharply  and  hastily  into  Angela's  face,  who 
was  stooping  down  over  a  pencil  drawing  she  was 
finishing  for  a  copy. 

''  I.  never  saw  any  thing  so  strange! "  Augusta 
muttered  to  herself;  *'  it  is  as  if  it  had  been  a 
drawing  of  his  own  !  " 

But  she  took  no  notice  of  this ;  she  was  becom- 
ing nervous  —  she  was  becoming  superstitious  — 
she  began  to  talk  to  herself  of  presentiments,  of 
previsions. 

Then  she  looked  at  Angela  again,  and  said  to 
herself,  "What  nonsense!"  and  tried  to  rouse 
herself  and  shake  it  all  off,  as  she  would  some 
confused  and  disagreeable  dream. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


]\Icl(inclioly  lifts  her  head, 
Morpheus  rouses  from  his  hed. 

Ode  to  St.  Cecilia. 


This  provoking*  rain ! 

It  lasted  so  long*,  there  was  not  a  day  upon 
which  they  could  get  so  far  even  as  the  cottage : 
to  be  sure,  the  cottage  was  not  very  near. 

It  was  a  very  trying*  time. 

Miss  Darby's  temper  was  in  hazardous  danger 
of  giving*  way.  Nothing  to  do  does  try  the  tem- 
per sadly ;  but  Angela  was  so  sweet  and  so 
cheerful  —  so  ready  to  give  her  little,  cross,  hasty 
speeches  the  go-by — found  such  pleasant,  clever 
things  to  say  in  reply,  when  Augusta  was  irritable 
and  unreasonable,  that  she  loved  her  more  and 
more  every  hour  ;  antl,  what  may  appear  sti-ango, 
but  is  quite  natural,  the  very  infirmities  of  this 
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generous  but  faulty  character  seemed  strongly  to 
attacli  the  superior  nature  to  her. 

This  girl,  young  as  she  was,  felt  something  of 
the  tenderness  inspired  by  a  thoughtless  child,  or, 
rather,  something  of  the  earnest  but  warm  and 
generous  interest  which  we  may  imagine  the 
guardian  angel  feeling  for  the  object  of  his  care. 

This  young  creature,  hallowed  by  sorrow  —  by 
that  sacred  sorrow  whose  roots  are  planted  in  the 
grave  —  who  seemed  to  have  done  with  the  inte- 
rests of  this  world,  as  far  as  regarded  herself,  and 
to  live  only  for  and  in  others,  returned  the  warm 
affection  of  Augusta  with  a  still  more  earnest  and 
a  yet  deeper  feeling  :  her  good,  her  happiness, 
her  improvement,  her  welfare,  here  and  here- 
after, were  becoming  subjects  of  the  most  intense 
interest ;  this  very  interest,  through  the  benign 
appointments  of  our  moral  nature,  enhancing  her 
affection  in  the  highest  degree. 

And  now,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  all 
this,  Angela  began  to  take  a  very  serious  part, 
and  to  sympathise  most  warmly,  in  all  Augusta's 
various  contradictions  of  feeling  upon  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Vavasour. 

The  subject-matter  of  half  or  more  than  half 
of  her  friend's  conversation,  and  the  object 
scarcely  ever  absent,  as  it  would  seem,  from  her 
thoughts. 

It  was  impossible  to  hear  all  that  Augusta  said, 
or  to  be  a  witness  of  all  that  she  felt,  without 
being  impressed  with  the  idea,  not  only  that  Mr. 
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Vavasour  must  be  a  very  superior  person,  but 
that  he  must  and  did  exercise  the  happiest  influ- 
ence over  the  young  lady's  mind. 

Every  good  disposition  seemed  strengthened  by 
reference  to  him  —  every  good  action,  every  en- 
deavour at  self-correction,  to  find  in  him  its 
motive  and  its  reward:  in  the  miserable  defect 
of  high  and  settled  principles,  amid  all  the  fitful 
uncertainties  and  starts  of  mere  impulse,  one 
influence  alone  seemed  ever  pervading,  one  in- 
fluence alone  seemed  ever  to  impel  her  in  a 
right  direction. 

Under  the  daily  and  hourly  guidance  of  Mr» 
Vavasour,  what  might  not  this  fine  creature 
become  ? 

Angela  was,  at  her  early  years,  more  alive, 
perhaps,  to  the  power  of  such  an  influence  than 
we,  who  have  fallen  into  the  frosts  of  age,  can 
easily  realise.  She  knew  but  too  well  the  force 
of  that  almost  creative  power  which  the  man 
beloved  possesses  over  the  heart  of  the  woman ; 
she  felt  herself  that  there  was  nothing  she  could 
not  have  done,  nothing  she  was  incapable  of 
becoming,  to  have  pleased  Carteret  :  and  she 
saw  that  it  was  so  with  Augusta  as  regarded 
Vavasour. 

Then  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to  all  these 
ardent  hopes,  these  anxious  fears,  these  brilliant 
aspirations  after  a  happiness  too  great  for  this 
world,  and  witness  these  cruel  fits  of  depression, 
doubt,   and   despair  —  all   manifested   with  such 
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unrestrained,  such  natural  vehemence  —  without 
being  deeply  interested  in  this  history  of  a 
heart. 

It  was  all  so  honest,  so  warm  —  so  rough,  it 
may  be  —  but  so  true. 

How  could  it  be  possible  that  Mr.  Vavasour,  be 
he  what  he  might,  would  find  strength  to  resist 
so  much  honest  affection? 

And  yet  even  in  the  very  expression  of  it,  even 
in  the  most  feeling  and  fervid  moments,  there  was 
a  something,  there  was  a  manner  —  a  something 
unsoft,  ungentle,  unlovely  —  a  something  ever 
wanting,  which  accounted  to  Angela,  under  the 
impression  she  had  insensibly  received  of  the 
high-toned  nature  of  Mr.  Vavasour's  temper,  for 
all  poor  Augusta's  agonies  of  doubt,  and  for  her 
self-depreciation  as  regarded  this  subject,  in  spite 
of  the  lofty  tone  of  superiority  she  assumed  and 
maintained  upon  every  other. 

And  then,  again,  this  very  humility,  this  self- 
debasement  before  the  noble  image  of  him  she 
loved,  this  absence  of  all  pride,  of  all  her  native 
insolence  (if  I  may  use  the  term),  whenever  she 
compared  herself  with  Vavasour,  was,  perhaps 
more  than  all,  what  touched  Angela  to  the 
heart. 

She  became  quite  absorbed  in  this  love-tale  ; 
she  sympathised  with  Augusta,  as  rarely  friend 
ever  sympathised  before  ;  and  you  may  guess  how 
this  genuine  sympathy  endeared  her  to  Miss 
Darby  in  return. 
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They  became  really  and  truly  friends,  in  the 
very  widest  and  best  sense  of  that  precious,  pre- 
cious term. 


Now  has  the  pianoforte  arrived. 

It  still  keeps  raining-  out  of  doors. 

Mr.  O'Hara  has  become  perfectly  miserable 
under  this  confinement ;  the  other  gentlemen  are 
all  dispersed  ;  there  are  only  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Darby,  the  two  young*  ladies,  and  himself,  re- 
maining in  the  house. 

"  If  he  were  so  very  much  in  love,"  says  my 
dear  reader,  who  understands  these  things  naich 
better  than  I  do,  "  he  never  could  have  found 
the  time  tedious  in  the  presence  of  his  beloved." 

Whether  he  were  very  much  in  love  or  not  I 
cannot  say  ;  all  that  I  know  is  that  he  thought 
himself  so,  and  Augusta  thought  him  so  too,  and 
every  body  thought  him  so  but  the  object  of  his 
passion  herself,  who  did  not  believe  in  it — yet 
still  he  did  find  the  time  excessively  tedious. 

Even  Angela's  spirits,  as  I  have  said,  were  in 
danger  of  giving  way,  and  she  caught  herself 
yawning  and  longing  for  luncheon,  dinner,  bed- 
time—  any  thing  for  a  change  —  in  a  way  she  had 
never  done  in  her  life  before,  not  even  in  her 
solitary  farmhouse,  nor  when  buried  in  the  close 
street  and  dismal  apartments  at  Mrs.  Levet's. 

And  here  she  learned  first  the  lesson  that  no 
d2 
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suffering,    and   far    less   any   toil,    is    so   utterly 
wearisome  as  want  of  employment. 

At  last  the  pianoforte  arrived,  and  they  were 
all  alive  again. 

Miss  Darby  had  been  ranging  about  this  large, 
cold,  uninteresting  house,  vainly  seeking  for 
something  to  amuse  her.  Mr.  O'Hara  had  been 
employing  himself  in  performing  the  part  of 
barber  to  Mrs.  Darby's  Cuba  dog  ;  Angela,  in 
the  uninteresting  employment  of  preparing  draw- 
ing copies  for  a  pupil  who  would  never  copy  ; 
when  Augusta,  standing  at  a  gallery  window 
which  overlooked  the  offices,  heard  the  rumbling 
of  a  cart,  and  one  bearing  the  not-to-be-mistaken 
case  of  a  grand  pianoforte  turned  into  the  back- 
yard. It  might  actually  be  compared  to  the  ar- 
rival of  a  cart  laden  with  provisions  into  a  be- 
sieged and  starving  town,  such  joy  did  the  arrival 
of  this  food  for  the  mind  afford  to  this  intellec- 
tually starving  garrison. 

Augusta  felt  that  she  could — I  do  not  know  but 
she  did — jump  for  joy  like  a  child.  Down  stairs 
she  ran,  burst  open  the  drawing-room  door,  her 
cheeks  quite  red  and  eyes  sparkling  with  plea- 
sure, announcing  that  it  was  come  at  last. 

''Good  gracious,  how  glad  I  am!  I  really 
believe  that  I  should  have  died  for  want  of  an 
event  if  this  blessed  cart  had  not  come  lumberins: 
into  the  yard.  Come  along,  Angela  !  What  are 
you  about?"  pulling  the  sheet  of  paper  upon 
which  she  was  drawing  from  before  her.     *'  Do, 
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for  goodness'  sake,  look  foolishly  glad  if  you  can. 
Well,  I've  only  made  you  run  a  great  score 
through  the  castle  there." 

She  had  spoiled  the  sketch  ;  but  what  mattered 
it? 

"Your  pianoforte's  come,  I  tell  you!" 

"You  don't  say  so!"  cried  O'Hara,  flinging 
down  the  Cuba  dog  which  he  held  on  his  knee. 
"  Then  we're  all  alive  again." 

"Well,  come  along  —  come  along  !  Were  you 
ever  at  the  back-door,  either  of  you  ? — No,  I'll  be 
bound  not.  Let  us  get  it  into  the  servants'-hall, 
and  unpack  it  in  a  jiffy." 

Angela  was  very  unjustly  accused  of  feeling  like 
a  philosopher  upon  the  occasion,  whatever  she 
might  look. 

She  never  was  in  quite  sucli  a  hurry  about 
things  as  Augusta,  but  her  eyes  were  dancing 
with  pleasure. 

They  all  three  went  down  the  long  narrow- 
passage  which  led  to  the  offices,  and  they  were 
soon  in  the  servants'-hall,  surrounded  by  men- 
servants,  grooms,  stable-boys,  footmen,  &:c.,  all  as 
delighted  with  the  excitement  of  a  new  event, 
under  the  infliction  of  this  long  series  of  bad 
weather,  as  Ptliss  Darby  herself. 

The  common  pleasure  seemed  to  occasion  rather 
too  much  of  a  common  feeling,  Angela  could  not 
help  thinking,  as,  standing  a  little  apart  —  for  the 
elbowing  and  bustling  of  a  crowd,  even  of  domestic 
was   abhorrent   to   her  —  she    watched 
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Augusta,  busily  superintending  the  tearing  open 
rather  than  opening  of  the  case,  and  in  the  midst 
of  her  own  pleasure  had  time  to  grieve  over  the 
something  for  ever  wanting  of  female  softness  and 
reserve  in  the  manners  of  her  friend,  and  to  re- 
joice that  at  this  moment  it  was  Mr.  O'Hara  and 
not  Mr.  Vavasour  who  was  there. 

He  vras  very  much  too  busy  and  too  much 
excited  himself  to  remark  niceties  of  manner. 

It  was  a  beautiful  pianoforte  to  look  at,  which 
appeared  when  the  case  w^as  at  length  opened, 
and  Augusta,  running  up  to  Angela,  pointed  to  it 
with  equal  joy  and  pride. 

*'  How  handsome  it  looks  !  I  hope  to  Heaven 
it  will  prove  a  really  good  one,  and  that  you  will 
thoroughly  enjoy  it,  Angela,"  said  she. 

"Thoroughly  enjoy  it,  dear  Miss  Darby! — No 
fear  that  I  shall  not  thoroughly  enjoy  it." 

You  should  see  Angela  ;  her  speeches  are  so 
simple,  they  are  not  worth  recording.  It  was  her 
face  that  spoke  for  her.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  glow  of  grateful  affection  in  her  coun- 
tenance vvhich  accompanied  the  words. 

It  proved  an  instrument  of  the  very  first*  class, 
and  by  the  care  of  Mr.  O'Hara,  who  had  eyes 
and  thoughts  for  nothing  else — not  even  for  An- 
gela, at  this  moment — it  was  soon  conveyed,  with 
all  tlie  interesting  circumstances  which  attend  the 
journey  of  a  grand  pianoforte,  down  a  somev/hat 
narrow  passage  into  the  drawing-room.  There 
happily  established,   and   placed   upon    its    ele- 
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gantly  carved  and  fluted  legs,  it  was  opened, 
and  in  a  second  the  brilliant  fingers  of  Angela 
were  running  like  those  of  one  inspired,  in  a  sort 
of  ecstasy  of  delight,  over  the  keys,  awakening  the 
long-sleeping  echoes  of  that  large  and  lofty  room 
to  the  soul  of  music  once  more. 

The  instrument  wanted  a  little  tuning  and  set- 
ting to  rights  after  its  journey,  but  that,  by  the 
care  of  Mr.  O'Hara  and  Miss  Darby,  could  soon 
be  done  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Angela  had  fast- 
ened upon  it  wdth  avidity,  pouring  forth  scales, 
modulations,  chords,  and  favourite  bits  of  music, 
like  a  torrent. 

Augusta  looked  at  her  with  astonishment.  She 
was  a  Saint  Cecilia ;  she  was  quite  a  new  being ; 
she  was  enchanting ;  she  was  entrancing ;  she 
was  radiant  with  the  light  of  genius ;  she  was 
glorified  by  it. 

Augusta  was  incapable  of  envy  or  jealousy  we 
know,  but  again  a  sadder  pang  came  over  her, 
and  she  sighed  heavily  ;  and  she  felt  as  if,  at  last, 
she  understood  what  it  was  that  was  not  in  herself 
which  Mr.  Vavasour  wanted. 

She  felt  that  in  him,  and  in  him  alone,  had  she 
ever  seen  the  same  sort  of  radiance  of  inspiration 
before.  She  did  not  comprehend  how  it  was  ; 
but  it  was  as  an  element  of  their  own,  in  which 
they  alone  seemed  fitted  to  live. 

Poor  Augusta  !  at  that  moment  she  might  al- 
most have  been  compared  to  the  Peri  in  Moore's 
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beautiful  poem,  who  stood  at  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise—  listening  to  the  sweet  sounds  from  within, 
and  weeping. 

Again  —  again  —  the  depth  and  the  breadth  of 
that  gulf  which  separated  her  from  her  lover 
yawned  before  her.  She  sat  down  behind  the 
beautiful  musician,  rested  her  elbow  upon  a  table, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hand. 

And  then,  at  length,  the  power  of  music  passed 
over  her  soul,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  wild 
and  beautiful  strains  came  pouring  like  the  beams 
of  the  rising  sun  upon  the  statue  of  the  young 
Memnon,  and  awoke  within  the  statue  a  voice. 

The  stream  of  sound  seemed  to  purify  as  it 
passed — something  of  gross,  something  of  earthly, 
seemed  to  pass  away  ;  and  Augusta  felt  herself,  for 
the  first  time,  capable  of  higher  and  better  things. 
Such  are  the  influences  of  harmony. 

As  for  Mr.  O'Hara,  in  his  passion  for  the  art 
he  almost  forgot  the  artist.  The  moral  power 
of  music  was  almost  lost  upon  him  in  the  in- 
tense pleasure — hut  mere  pleasure  —  of  the  ear; 
his  was  but  a  pleasure  of  sense  after  all. 

These  two  powers  of  music  are  often  con- 
founded together,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  art  itself  is  so  variously  appreciated.  The 
mere  art  of  sound  is  inferior  to  all  the  others, 
and  requiring  little  intellect,  often  rather  tends  to 
degrade  than  advance  what  is  already  possessed  ; 
but  as  a  motive  power,  as  a  moral  agent,  as  the 
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awakener  and  refiner,  of  all  the  nobler  passions  of 
the  soul,  music  is  unrivalled. 


So  she  continued  to  play,  for  Augusta  continued 
to  listen ;  and  as  the  soul  of  the  impetuous  king 
of  old  melted,  and  glowed,  and  softened,  and 
fired  responsive,  to  the  hand  of  the  mighty  master 
as  he  swept  his  lyre,  so  her  impressible  imagination 
and  her  feeling  heart  answered  to  every  strain  as 
it  arose. 

She  was  awakened  from  this  strange  and  new 
feeling  by  hearing  Mr.  O'Hara  ask  Miss  Nevil  to 
try  a  duet  with  him. 

His  fingers  were  actually  trembling  with  im- 
patience to  be  at  the  pianoforte  too.  Angela 
immediately  complied  with  his  request  ;  the 
music-book  was  produced,  and  a  splendid  fan- 
tasia by  Henry  Herz  laid  open  upon  the  desk. 

They  played  it  astonishingly  well. 

Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  all  the  intricacies  of  these  beautifully 
complex  and  difficult  passages  were  brought  out. 
To  the  ear  of  a  musician  it  must  have  afforded 
very  great  pleasure. 

Not  so  to  Augusta.  Here  she  was  quite  at 
fault;  no  visions  of  the  heart  were  summoned  up 
by  music  of  this  recondite  description.  She  soon 
rose  and  walked  away  to  the  window  ;  while  the 
two  continued  to  play.  She  was,  however,  in  her 
abundant  good  nature,  quite  glad  to  see  them  so 
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happy  in  this  employment,  though  one  in  which 
she  could  not  share.  Nevertheless  her  yawning 
fits  came  on  again,  as,  sitting  down  upon  the  sofa 
by  her  mother,  she  took  the  Cuba  upon  her  lap, 
stroked  down  his  white  silken  hair,  and  kept 
asking  over  and  over  again  whether  it  ever  would 
clear  up. 

To  which  Mrs.  Darby  over  and  over  again  an- 
swered, "  That  she  really  did  not  know." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

He  joys  in  groves,  and  makes  himself  full  blythe 
With  sundry  flowers  in  wild  fields  gathered ; 
And  perfect  pleasure  builds  her  joyous  bowre, 
Free  from  sad  cares,  that  rich  men's  hearts  devour. 

Spenser. 

Miss  Darby  was  really  very  tolerant  to  the 
noise  tliey  were  making  with  this  new  piano- 
forte, for  to  her  it  continued  to  be,  what  from 
the  first  opening  of  the  fantasia  by  Herz  it  had 
begun  to  be,  mere  unintelligible  noise. 

The  spirit  of  sound  did  not  again  visit  her  as  it 
had  done  while  Angela  was  giving  forth  her 
scraps  and  simple  airs,  because  Mr.  O'Hara  was 
far  too  good  a  musician  to  please  an  untaught 
ear. 

This  fine  spirit  of  sound  (which  word  I  use 
because  I  can  think  of  no  better)  comes  not  with 
ostentation.  Where  there  is  much  preparation — 
where  there  is  much  display — where  there  is  any 
fuss,  this  diviner  essence  escapes.  At  the  Opera- 
house  it  is  rarely  present — at  the  concert-room  or 
the  fashionable  gardens,  scarcely  ever.  Those  who 
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seek  sucli  influences  will  find  them  lingering 
amid  the  Gothic  pinnacles  and  vaulted  roofs  of 
the  cathedral,  or  hanging  upon  the  dying  notes 
of  a  retreating  band,  when  soldiers  —  when  men, 
real  breathing  men  —  are  marching  away  to 
suffer  and  to  die;  or  amidst  the  lovely  glens  of 
an  oppressed  or  suffering  country,  faltering  out 
a  farewell  to  Lochaber,  or  mourning  over  the 
ruined  Chevalier. 

There  was  sadly  too  much  bustle  about  Mr. 
O'Hara  and  his  music ;  too  much  talk  of  this 
master  and  that;  too  much  of  difHcult  phrases 
and  masterly  passages,  and  so  on. 

Augusta  walked  about  and  amused  herself,  as 
well  as  she  could,  with  watching  him,  and  think- 
ing how  unlike  he  was  to  Vavasour,  and  how 
much  pleasanter  Mr.  O'Hara  was  before  this 
musical  madness  laid  hold  of  him,  and  wishing  to 
goodness  it  would  be  fair,  and  they  might  have 
something  to  do. 

At  last  the  clouds  began  to  break. 

Slowly  and  by  degrees  the  heavens  gathered 
up  their  curtains ;  the  blue  sky  appeared  ;  the 
white  fleeces  rolled  gently  towards  the  horizon; 
the  sun  broke  forth  in  all  his  glory ;  and  the 
pianoforte  was  thought  of  no  more. 

Angela,  much  as  she  had  enjoyed  this  pos- 
session of  the  instrument,  had,  like  Augusta,  been 
rather  disappointed  in  the  pleasure  she  had  ex- 
pected from  it. 

She  too  had  suffered  from  Mr.  O^Hara's  pas- 
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sion  for  what  he  called  good  music,  and  had 
been  almost  entirely  occupied  in  unravelling  the 
different  compositions  of  others,  rather  than  in 
exercising  her  own  powers  of  composition. 

She  had  found  little  opportunity  for  enjoying 
that  sort  of  communion  of  the  soul  with  her 
music,  if  I  may  use  the  somewhat  affected  ex- 
pression, which  was  to  her  so  delightful. 

Still  less  had  she  ventured  to  allow  herself  in 
that  which  would  have  been  so  great  an  indul- 
gence —  repeating  in  solitude  those  few  sacred 
passages  which  were  associated  with  the  last 
evening  with  Mr.  Carteret. 

Besides,  she  was  not  so  absorbed  with  the  plea- 
sure as  not  to  be  growing  anxious  about  her  little 
charges,  and  extremely  impatient  to  get  them 
away  from  town  ;  so  she  had  shared,  to  its  full 
extent,  in  Augusta's  impatience  for  a  change  of 
weather. 

She  began  to  think  it  never  would  have  done 
raining,  and  that  they  never  should  get  to  the 
cottage  and  begin  to  j)repare  a  shelter  for  those 
poor  little  motherless  babes.  And  though  in 
the  midst  of  a  splendid  composition,  and  very 
much  to  Mr.  O'Hara's  vexation,  she  sprang  up 
from  her  pianoforte,  and  declared  herself  ready 
to  set  out  as  soon  as  ever  Miss  Darby,  who  was 
standing  at  the  window  watching  the  sky,  an- 
nounced that  the  weather  had  cleared,  and  that 
they  might  go. 

Garden  bonnets,  shawls,  and  clogs  were  soon 
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put  on,  and  the  young  ladies  set  out,  leaving 
Mr.  O'Hara  still  busy  hammering  at  the  bass 
of  a  splendid  concerto,  and  not  at  all  sorry  to 
escape,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  first  exploring 
the  cottage  by  themselves. 


It  was  situated  in  a  pretty  little  nook,  this 
same  lodge,  where  x\ugusta  proposed  to  establish 
the  children  and  their  old  nurse. 

They  crossed  the  park,  and  came  to  the  only 
corner  in  the  whole  domain  that  could  make  the 
slightest  pretension  to  the  character,  either  of 
the  picturesque  or  of  the  beautiful.  In  this 
place  the  chalk  had  cropped  out,  as  it  is  called, 
and  had  once  probably  been  quarried,  for  the 
banks  were  broken  into  fantastic  and  precipitous 
masses,  and  were  covered  over  with  those  knots 
of  shrubby,  many-twisted  bushes — those  bunches  of 
high  grass  and  flowering  weeds,  which  make  old 
quarries  of  this  description  so  pleasing.  A  little 
gurgling  stream  found  its  way  at  the  foot  of  this 
series  of  small  precipices,  with  a  few  scanty  alders 
and  willows  hanging  over  it. 

One  of  the  park  gates  was  here  situated ;  the 
road  approached  winding  by  the  side  of  this  little 
rocky  recess,  at  the  opening  of  which  lay  the 
lodge. 

It  was  a  thatched  and  perfect  cottage,  of 
rather  better  appearance  than  lodges  in  the  re- 
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moter  and  seldom  ylslted  portions  of  gentlemen's 
parks  usually  are  :  for  it  consisted  of  two  stories, 
each  story  containing  three  rooms. 

The  windows  were  casements,  and  filled  with 
my  favourites,  the  small  diamond  panes ;  and 
the  front,  with  its  little  peaks  and  points  sur- 
mounted by  crosses,  was  ornamented  in  a  very 
pretty  rustic  manner.  Two  or  three  tall  ash- 
trees  shaded  it  from  behind ;  in  front  was  a 
miniature  garden,  surrounded  by  small  pointed 
palings,  which  I  love  almost  as  well  as  I  do 
diamond-paned  casement  windows. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  lovely  little  spot ;  and  Angela 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  delight 
when  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road  brought  her  in 
view  of  it. 

''  I  thought  you  would  like  it,'^  said  Augusta ; 
^'  and  I  am  so  glad  you  do.  It  is  really  the  only 
pretty  thing  on  the  whole  ugly  property,  and  were 
not  I  a  great  deal  too  commonplace  and  good- 
for-nothing  to  be  romantic,  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  to  come  and  live  here  with  you  myself,  and 
perhaps  persuade  myself  to  leave  this  tiresome 
drawing,  and  even  to  sing  about  Damon  and  Chloe, 
I  almost  think  ;  but  how  v/e  shall  find  the  inside, 
goodness  knows,  for  I  don't  believe  it  has  been  in- 
habited these  three  years.  It  stands  quite  in  an 
out-of-the-way  part  of  the  park,  you  see  ;  nobody 
ever  goes  out  at  this  gate  scarcely.  But  I  see  old 
Prideaux  has  kept  the  house  in  pretty  good  re- 
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pair  ;  to  do  the  old  prig  justice,  lie's  an  excellent 
steward." 

She  put  a  key  into  the  little  gate  which  led 
into  the  garden,  and  they  entered. 

It  was  all  overgrown  with  untrimmed  flowers, 
a  very  Avilderness  of  a  place  ;  the  rose-trees  strag- 
gling in  all  directions  ;  a  marigold  or  a  blue  peri- 
winkle might  be  seen  peering  from  amid  the  wild- 
erness of  straggling  creepers ;  here  and  there  a 
late  primrose  peeping  forth,  or  a  bank  of  self- 
sown  mignonette. 

The  grass  had  not  been  mown  upon  the  little 
grass-plot  for  a  long  time,  and  was  growing  rank 
and  high,  and  filled  with  various  weeds  ;  and  the 
clematis  and  wild  briar,  which  had  once  been 
trained  round  the  pretty  windows,  now  hung 
loose  and  disorderly  to  the  ground. 

Angela  looked  round  with  an  artist's  pleasure 
upon  this  scene  of  vegetable  desolation ;  the 
whole  was,  indeed,  a  picture,  that  to  an  eye 
such  as  hers  was  full  of  character,  and  what- 
ever has  character  has  charms. 

Every  thing  pleased  her — the  quietness  of  the 
spot — the  overhanging  ash-trees — the  clear  pebbly 
brook  which  hurried  swiftly  by,  gurgling  as  it 
went  —  the  fantastic  forms  of  vegetable  life  in 
all  its  exuberance,  and  the  peaks  of  the  pretty 
and  half-buried  cottage  shewing  themselves  be- 
tween. 

*^  How  excessively  pretty!  how  beautiful!  how 
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delightful!'^  slie  kept  crying  out,  while  Augusta 
was  in  the  highest  spirits,  delighted  herself  with 
the  prospect  of  so  much  business  before  her,  and 
enchanted  with  the  happiness  that  Angela  ex- 
pressed. 

"  We  shall  have  a  vast  deal  to  do  to  get  all 
this  neat  and  tidy,  shan't  we  ?  And  I  declare, 
when  it  is  done  it  will  be  the  nicest  thing  in 
the  world.  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  pretty 
as  that  little  cosy  window,  perfectly  buried  in  the 
wild-rose  branches  ?  It's  half  a  pity  to  make  such 
a  pretty  slattern  neat.  I'll  be  bound,  if  Mr.  Vava- 
som'  were  here,  he'd  hate  me  worse  tban  ever  for 
even  thinking  of  such  a  profanation :  but  he's 
just  one  of  those  rare  spirits  who  always  sacrifice 
the  actual  to  the  ideal.  But  what  are  you  think- 
ing about  Angela,  that  you  look  so  sad  ?" 

She  raised  her  head  at  this  and  tried  to  smile, 
and  shake  off  her  preoccupation. 

She,  too,  had  thought  of  her  lover  when  she 
entered  this  pretty  spot ;  she,  too,  had  recollected 
that  lost  one  ;  she,  too,  had  thought  how  happy 
—  how  very  happy  in  this  sweet  little  solitude, 
with  him,  she  might  have  been  —  would  have 
been.  It  was  just  the  life  they  should  have  loved 
— the  life  they  should  have  led  together.  She 
stood  musing,  lost  in  sad  rumination — her  head 
bending  down — her  eyes  turned  to  the  earth. 

I  have  seen  her  very  picture,  that  is,  if  an  en- 
graving can  be  properly  called  such  ;  and  if  you 
wish  to  see  it  too,  it  is  in  a  print  from  Landseer, 
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called  *^  Cottage  Industry/^  The  young  girl  is 
the  precise  portrait  of  Angela. 

"  Ah,  Angela!"  said  Augusta,  *' will  you  never 
tell  me  your  secrets?  I  tell  you  mine.  Nothing 
but  being  crossed  in  love  makes  a  girl  of  your 
age  and  spirit  look  so  sorrowful  as  you  do  some- 
times. I  have  caught  you  at  it  once  or  twice  al- 
ready. You  should  put  a  spirit  into  it,  girl,  as  I 
do  ;  for  I  defy  any  one  to  be  in  a  more  mortify- 
ing situation  than  I  am.^^ 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  there  may  be  a  more  hope- 
less one.    You  forget " 

"  What  a  shame  !  I  did  indeed  forget  —  I  heg 
your  pardon,  Angela,  with  all  my  heart — I  re- 
member now  you  told  me  something  about  it  once 
— what  a  brute  beast  I  am!  But  I  am  so  full  of 
myself  and  my  ov/n  troubles  that  I  forgot  yours. 
But  I  hope,  my  dear,^-*  she  said,  with  much  serious 
kindness,  taking  her  arm,  "  that  you  will  try  to 
forget  what  is  passed.  It  is  not  right,  I  believe, 
— but,  right  or  wrong,  it's  what  nobody  does  but 
you — not  to  forget  those  who  are  gone  away  :  we 
must  live  while  we  live,  Angela." 

"Yes,"  said  Angela,  *'I  know  that;  and  I  do 
live,  and  live  happily.  It  comes  across  me  now 
and  then,  that's  all :  it  will  do  that,  you  know. 
Something  in  this  place  reminded  me  of  one 
where  I  was  very  happy,  in  spite  of  many  sor- 
rows, and  of  many  things  that  happened  at  that 
time,  and  other  things  :  but  it's  over  now.  Shall 
we  not  go  into  the  house?     I  long  to  see  it." 
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'*  That's  a  good,  brave  girl!"  said  Augusta, 
affectionately  ;  and,  putting  a  second  key  into  the 
oak  door,  it  opened,  and  they  entered  the  cottage. 

Here  all  was  in  utter  ruin  :  the  house  felt 
damp  and  unwholesome,  and  as  if  the  fresh  air 
had  not  been  admitted  for  years  ;  which  was,  in 
truth,  almost  the  case.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  large  dark  patches  made  by  the  damp ;  the 
paper  was  peeling  off  in  many  places  ;  the  little 
grates  and  fire-irons  were  red  with  rust,  as  were 
the  fastenings  of  the  windows — the  doors  of  cup- 
boards stood  wide  open,  or  were  falling  off  their 
hinges :  it  was  a  scene  of  the  most  complete  di- 
lapidation. 

*'  Well,  this  is  a  place,  to  be  sure  !"  cried  Miss 
Darby  ;  *'  and  how  dark  and  dismal  it  all  looks, 
with  the  windows  outside  almost  covered  with 
leaves  and  bushes,  and  smelling  so  musty  and 
damp  !  Pshaw  !  what  a  nasty  place  it  looks  !  I 
am  quite  disappointed — aren't  you  ?  'Tis  really 
horrid !" 

*'  I  don't  think  it's  horrid  at  all,"  said  Angela, 
more  accustomed  to  unpleasant  sights  and  un- 
comfortable apartments  than  Miss  Darby;  "it 
only  wants  a  little  putting  to  rights.  It  will  be 
charming  when  we  have  done  a  little  to  it,  you 
will  see." 

"  Well,  we  shall  have  plenty  to  do  ;  but  first 
let  us  open  the  windows." 

This  first  step  towards  improvement  was  not 
effected  without  considerable  difficulty  ;  the  rusty 
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fastenings  resisted  the  utmost  force  of  both  fair 
hands  for  some  time  ;  at  length  they  yielded,  and 
the  sweet  spring  air  shaking  the  garlands  of  sweet- 
briar  that  almost  obscured  the  light,  came  with  a 
pleasant  freshness  into  the  apartment. 

The  sun,  too,  burst  suddenly  forth,  and  bright- 
ened the  little  chamber,  and  the  spirits  of  Augusta 
rose  as  she  looked  round. 

"  A  little  paper  and  paint,  and  we  shall  soon 
get  all  things  tidy,"  said  she.  "  It's  really  not  so 
very  bad,  after  all.  You  know  we  are  to  do  it 
ourselves,"  she  went  on, — '^  I  have  set  my 
heart  upon  that.  I  hate  leaving  these  things  to 
mere  workmen.  Besides,  we  have  not  money 
enough  just  now  to  pay  their  enormous  bills,  and 
I  do  so  hate  that  getting  into  debt.  I  would 
rather  work  my  finger-ends  off  than  see  those 
horrid  strips  of  paper  covered  all  over  with  this 
and  that ;  and  know  there  is  not  the  wherewith  to 
pay,  which  we  never  have.  I  can't  think  how  it 
is,  for  we  spend  money  enough,  but  we  never  seem 
any  of  us  to  have  any." 

Thus  she  ran  on,  peeping  into  cupboards  and 
peering  into  corners  ;  now  making  a  hasty  ex- 
clamiation,  now  uttering  a  petty  oath,  now  hum- 
ming the  snatch  of  a  song ;  while  Angela  followed 
her,  so  delighted  with  the  plan,  with  the  house, 
with  her  friend,  with  the  idea  of  that  active 
business  of  which  she  was  so  excessively  fond, 
that  her  heart  was  really  and  literally  too  full  for 
speech. 
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^'  I've  hit  upon  it  !"  said  Augusta  at  last, 
throwing  herself  down  upon  an  old  broken  chair  ; 
while  Angela  found  a  seat  upon  a  few  stray  fa- 
gots. *'  We  shall  want  somebody  to  help  us,  and 
if  I  don't  make  that  good-natured  O'Hara  come 
and  work  for  us  may  I  be  shot." 

'^  Young  gentlemen  of  the  present  day  are  most 
often  too  fine  to  make  themselves  useful,  I  think," 
said  Angela. 

"  Oh,  not  a  bit  of  it!  It's  curious  how  fond 
every  body  is  of  a  job  of  handiwork  when  they 
can  get  it.  It's  nothing  but  downright  pride  that 
makes  people  fond  of  sitting  with  their  hands 
before  them,  depend  upon  it.  If  man  was  born 
to  labour,  be  sure  he  was  born  to  like  it;  and 
that — those  who  walk  about  the  world  with  their 
eyes  wide  open,  as  I  do,  may  easily  see.  But 
O'Hara's  in  for  it  with  you,  Angela  ;  he'll  be  your 
obedient  genius,  task  him  as  you  please  :  see  if 
he  won't.  Your  Caliban  I  won't  call  him,  and 
he's  rather  too  substantial  for  an  Ariel.  How- 
ever, I  advise  you  to  look  sharp  after  your 
conquest,  for  he's  a  peer's  son,  and  a  very  clever 
creature — if  people  had  but  wit  enough  to  find  it 
out — in  spite  of  his  odd,  careless  ways." 

Angela  smiled  an  incredulous  smile,  but  only 
said, — 

"  I  hope  nobody  will  ever  fall  in  love  w^ith  me, 
for  I  shall  never  do  as  much  for  them.  But  if 
Mr.  O'Hara  be  in  love  with  any  one  here,  it  is  not 
with  me,  I  feel  sure." 
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"  No\y,  that's  so  foolish!"  said  Augusta,  im- 
patiently. 

Augusta,  like  many  other  very  kind-hearted 
people,  was  sure  to  be  a  good  deal  vexed  when 
those  she  wanted  to  make  happy  couldn't,  or,  as 
she  termed  it,  wouldn't,  be  made  happy  in  her 
own  way. 

^'  That  is  so  foolish  and  provoking  of  you!  I 
dare  swear  you'll  go  on  with  this  lachrymose, 
philomel,  romantic  sort  of  constancy  of  yours, 
till  you  are  grown  as  withered  as  a  dead  straw- 
berry-leaf, and  as  musty  as  an  old  book.  Do,  for 
the  love  of  heaven !  put  such  nonsense  out  of 
your  head.      See  what  it's  done  for  Joan  Grant !" 

"  If  it  do  no  worse  for  me,"  said  Angela, 
quietly,  "  I  won't  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with  it. 
But,  dear  Miss  Darby,  do  let  me  be  happy  on  my 
own  plan.  You  have  made  me  inconceivably 
happy  for  the  present  moment.  Don't  vex  and 
tease  yourself  by  trying  to  fill  a  cup  more  than 
full.  I  will  not  be  foolish,  I  promise  you.  Give 
me  time.  I  am  happy,  you  see,  quite  happy  ; 
only,  indeed,  I  have  lost  my  taste  for  lovers,  and 
things  which  please  girls  at  my  age,  that's  all. 
And  it's  best  as  it  is  ;  for  nobody  would  like 
their  son  to  marry  such  a  one  as  I  am,  and  I 
would  never  marry  unless  they  did.  And  so,  you 
see,  it  is  best  as  it  is." 

"  Would  you  never  marry  any  one  without 
their  parents'  consent  ? "  said  Augusta,  rising 
hastily  from  her  seat,  taking  both  her  hands,  and 
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looking  earnestly  into  her  eyes.  *'Say  that 
again,  Angela ;  are  you  quite  sure  you  never 
would?" 

"Quite  sure!"  said  Angela,  little  aware  that 
she  had  ever  run  the  risk  of  being  tried. 

Augusta  looked  satisfied,  dropped  her  head, 
and  went  to  her  place  again. 


They  found  no  difficulty,  certainly,  in  obtain- 
ing the  assistance  of  Mr,  O'Hara,  who  was  en- 
chanted at  the  idea  of  helping  such  agreeable 
labourers,  and  not  a  little  glad  to  be  relieved  for 
a  short  space,  at  least,  of  the  burden  of  his  own 
time. 

Paints,  and  papers,  and  fittings  of  various  de- 
scriptions, were  soon  procured,  and  hammers, 
nails,  brushes,  and  all  the  necessary  tools  brought 
down.  They  were  not  very  accomplished  work- 
people, to  be  sure,  but  they  had  time  to  rectify  their 
own  mistakes,  and  they  improved  very  much  as 
they  went  on. 

And  now  see  them  all  three  working  away 
together, — so  busy,  and  so  happy. 

While  the  two  girls,  in  rough  aprons,  their 
sleeves  well  protected  by  huge  cuffs  of  strong 
cloth,  painted  and  papered,  Mr.  O'Hara  ham- 
mered and  joinered,  and  put  doors  in  repair,  and 
settled  hinges,  and  planed  floors. 

Much  was  the  laughing  at  their  own  av/kward- 
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ness,  and  at  all  the  minor  misfortunes  and  diffi- 
culties that  befel  them  in  their  undertaking.  Now 
a  pot  of  paint  would  be  thrown  over  on  the  floor 
— now  a  strip  of  paper  be  pasted  on  upside  down. 
They  joked,  and  they  laughed,  and  they  laboured ; 
and  Augusta  forgot  her  anxieties,  and  Angela  her 
recollections,  and  Mr.  O'Hara  grew  pleasanter 
and  pleasanter  every  day,  and  shewed  more  and 
more  of  those  talents  and  abilities  with  which  he 
was  gifted.  They  were  astonished  to  find  what 
an  agreeable  companion  he  could  become. 

The  cottage,  in  the  mean  time,  under  their 
busy  hands,  assumed  quite  a  charming  appear- 
ance. Nice  clean  papers  upon  the  walls ;  the 
wood  painted  tant  Men  que  mal  by  these  unprac- 
tised artists — the  colour,  to  be  sure,  not  very 
well  flatted ;  the  little  casement-windows  clean; 
the  sun  shining  in  between  branches  of  sweet- 
briar  and  clematis,  neatly  trained  and  arranged, 
— nothing  could  be  nicer. 

They  were  very  proud  of  this  creation  of  their 
hands,  and  received  more  pleasure  from  it  than 
they  would  have  done  from  the  most  finished  per- 
formance of  the  most  accomplished  upholsterer. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Angela  and  the 
young  lieutenant  busy  cleaning  windows  together, 
face  to  face,  laughing  and  joking :  she  thought 
he  looked  so  pleasant  and  good-humoured,  and 
he  thought  her  so  extremely  beautiful. 

Augusta,  whose  wishes  had  taught  her  pru- 
dence, would  at  such  times  take  care  to  be  busy 
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in  the  garden  digging,  and  raking,  and  pruning, 
and  thus  contrive  to  leave  them  quite  to  them- 
selves. 

She  had  thought  it  better  to  abstain  from  any 
further  allusion  to  the  subject.  And  Angela, 
who  was  not  one  of  those  young  ladies  who 
fancy  they  have  made  a  serious  conquest  because 
a  young  man  seems  to  admire  them  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
believing in  the  probability  of  her  making  se- 
rious conquests  at  all ;  went  on  most  easily 
and  cheerfully ;  and  this  very  ease,  added  to  the 
real  liking  she  had  for  Mr.  O'Hara,  very  much 
enhanced  her  charms. 

Augusta  would  lift  up  her  head  from  her  work 
and  watch  them,  and  the  more  she  watched  the 
better  pleased  she  was, — it  is  so  pleasant  to  see 
one's  pet  scheme  upon  the  eve  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  prospect  it  held  out  for  Angela  was 
an  excellent  one  ;  and  then,  it  is  certain,  com- 
fort she  enjoyed — great  comfort — in  the  idea  of 
Angela  being  safely  engaged  before  Mr.  Vava- 
sour's return. 

She  was  very  silly  upon  this  subject — she  felt 
she  was ;  she  scolded  herself  for  her  absurdity : 
but,  say  what  she  would,  it  always  came  round  to 
this, — it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  have  Angela 
engaged  to  Mr.  O'Hara  before  his  return. 

*■  And  really,"  thought  she,  as  she  watched 
them,  ''it  looks  very  like  it."  There  they  both 
were,  Mr.  O'Hara  and  Angela,  cleaning  one  of 
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the  windows ;  he  perched  upon  a  step-ladder, 
which  was  very  shaky,  while  she  was  laugh- 
ing at  his  awkward  attempts  to  steady  himself, 
and  thinking  how  nice  he  looked  there  in  a 
bower  of  sweet-briars,  now  in  full  flower,  and 
with  the  virgin's  bower  trembling  with  its  light 
branches  all  around  him,  and  he  thinking  that 
when  she  laughs  she  is  more  lovely  than  ever ; 
while  Augusta  turns  away  her  head  again,  and 
rakes  upon  the  little  beds  which  they  have  cut  in 
the  grass-plot,  where  she  has  been  sowing 
some  annuals,  and  is  wondering  when  Mr.  Vava- 
sour will  arrive,  and  when  he  does,  wishing 
he  could  break  in  upon  them  as  at  that  very  mo- 
ment and  see  her  thus  simply  employed,  and 
thinking  what  his  real  feelings  are,  and  hoping  that 
he  does  love  her  truly  in  spite  of  all,  and  trying 
to  believe  that  he  must,  and  so  she  goes  on, — look- 
ing at  the  two  at  the  window  from  time  to  time, 
and  thinking  of  Mr.  Vavasour,  wondering  where 
he  can  be,  or  what  can  have  happened,  that  she 
has  no  tidings  of  him. 

The  Missendens  were  to  leave  Palermo  im- 
mediately after  the  Darbys  had  quitted  it,  and 
thence  sailing  for  Marseilles,  cross  France,  and 
return  by  easy  journeys  to  England.  If  they 
had  been  able  to  carry  out  their  plan  they  ought 
very  soon  to  arrive, — ought  by  this  time  actually 
to  have  arrived,  she  thought. 

Perhaps  he  would  come  down  and  surprise  her 
there,  without  waiting  to  announce  himself.     She 
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could  not  help  wishing,  as  I  said,  that  he  might ; 
she  felt  that  she  should  have  a  better  chance 
of  interesting  him  thus  occupied  than  she  had 
ever  had  before  ;  and  that  she  should  have  de- 
served it  better,  and  suited  him  better:  for  she 
felt  a  change  was  taking  place  in  herself,  and 
that  she  was  beginning,  in  her  turn,  to  feel  that 
relish  for  retirement  and  that  enjoyment  in  the 
simplicity  of  life  which  is  the  almost  unques- 
tionable symptom  of  a  genuine  honest  passion. 


*'  I  think,"  she  said  to  Angela,  as  they  w^ere 
sitting  one  lovely  morning  upon  a  rustic  seat 
they  had  made  in  the  garden,  and  which,  shel- 
tered by  a  large  plane-tree,  w^as  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  bright  and  glittering  little  stream  ; 
''  I  think,  Angela,  I  am  becoming  quite  a  new 
creature.  There  are  some  influences  so  unac- 
countably strong  in  their  powder  over  us — and  the 
oddest  thing  is,  that  the  influence  you  exercise 
over  me,  and  that  which  the  good-for-nothing- 
Mr.  Vavasour  possesses,  seem  quite  of  the  same 
nature — I  am  worth  so  much  more  when  I  am 
with  either  of  you." 

She  stopped  a  little,  looked  round  her,  smiled, 
and  then  went  on. 

"  How  very  sweet  all  this  is !  how  calm  and 
quiet !  how  diff"erent  from  the  bustling  empti- 
e2 
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ness  of  the  life  we  lead  up  at  the  house  !  One  feels 
a  better  and  a  nobler  creature,  possessed  with 
the  sort  of  serious  humour  which  this  peaceful 
little  solitude  inspires.  I  begin  to  understand 
.what  hermits  hoar  in  old  times  went  to  their 
mossy  cells  in  search  of.  Do  you  understand 
what  I  mean  ?" 

*'  Yes  ;  I  think  I  not  only  understand,  but  have 
felt  what  yoLi  mean.  My  life,  for  a  very  long 
time,  has  been  a  sorrowful  and  an  anxious  one,  as 
you  well  know.  I  have  been  friendless,  and 
often  in  such  great  straits,  that  I  have  felt  forced 
to  rest  upon  what  was  beyond  myself,  and  have 
experienced  so  forcibly  the  power  of  the  Unseen, 
that  to  desire  to  live  in  this  sort  of  quiet  commu- 
nion with  that  power  appears  to  me  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  I  should  only  be 
afraid  of  being  too  fond  of  indulging  it,  and  for- 
getting my  other  duties." 

"Duties!  How  you  have  that  word  for  ever 
in  your  mouth,  Angela!  just  like  Joan  Grant, 
you  seem  to  live  only  for  your  duties.  Now,  do 
you  know  the  constant  repetition  of  that  word 
wearies  me"?  I  must  live  for  some  of  life's  plea- 
sures, I  am  afraid,  a  little  longer  still,  in  spite  of 
my  fine  talk  just  now,"  said  she,  laughing  slightly, 
"And  yet,  O  Angela  !  I  do  talk  and  laugh,  and 
seem  to  enjoy  myself,  but  it  is  a  miserable  hypo- 
crisy after  all ;  for  I  have  at  this  moment  within 
me  such  a  heavy,  heavy  heart!" 

'*  Dear  Augusta !" 
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**  I  talk  of  nothing  else,  I  think  of  nothing- 
else,  I  dream  of  nothing  else  ;  I  pretend  to  enjoy 
pleasure,  and  1  pretend  to  take  interest  in  other 
things,  but  it's  all  shamming.  And  so,  I  dare 
say,  you  see  very  well.  You  cannot  be  deceived 
in  me,  Angela.  Oh!"  she  said,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hand,  and  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
passion  and  despair,  "it  is  not  for  human  nature 
to  know  how  I  love  him.  He  who  reads  the 
secrets  of  these  poor  weak  hearts  of  ours,  alone 
knows  how  deeply,  how  truly,  how  devotedly. 

"  And  to  live  on  in  this  dreadful,  dreadful 
state  of  doubt — never  to  feel  the  slightest  satis- 
faction— never  to  be  able  to  look  back  upon  one 
single  passage  of  our  mutual  lives,  since  we  were 
quite  children,  with  perfect  satisfaction!  To  feel 
sure  that  I  am  not  naturally  suited  to  him  —  that 
he  is  formed  for  those  far,  far  above  me;  and  yet 
to  feel,  that  if  I  were  to  lose  him  it  would  be  the 
utter  destruction  of  me,  body  and  soul  —  yes,  soul 
as  well  as  body,  Angela — the  next  life  as  well  as 
this  !  You  cannot  think  what  a  dreadful  thing  it 
is.  I  have  sometimes  felt  as  if  I  were  suspended 
over  an  abyss,  hanging  by  a  single  hair,  which  a 
mere  breath  might  sever,  and  plunge  me  into  the 
everlasting  darkness.     Oh  ....!" 

"My  dear,  dear  Augusta!  do  not  —  do  not — 
talk  in  this  wild,  shocking  manner  !  The  fate  of 
one  human  creature  is  never  thus  placed  in  the 
hands  of  another.  Believe  it,  dear  Miss  Darby, 
we   are   all,    if  we   will,    masters    of  our    own 
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destiny,  fhough  at  times  it  is  a  very  hard  strife 
and  struggle  to  maintain  that  mastery,  I  know." 

"  But  I  cannot  struggle  without  a  motive,  and 
the  terrible  thing  is  that  Mr.  Vavasour  is  my 
only  motive — except  perhaps,  indeed,  this  new 
feeling  of  my  love  for  you,"  said  she,  correcting 
herself:  **  that,  I  own,  is  a  motive  in  itself.  But 
do  you  know,  Angela,  till  I  knew  you,  I  never, 
I  believe,  since  I  first  knew  right  from  wrong, 
did  any  thing,  however  small,  which  I  thought 
right  without  a  reference  to  him  ?  and  even  now 
I  feel  as  if,  much  as  I  love  you,  to  deserve  his 
approbation  by  being  good  and  useful  was  the 
secret  reward  of  all  my  painting  and  papering. 

*'  I  cannot  think,"  she  went  on,  *'  what  there 
is  about  him  which  exercises  such  a  strong  moral 
influence, —  as  you,  who  use  big  words  in  their 
right  sense,  would  call  it, — for  I  don't  know  that 
he's  particularly  good  himself — only  he  never 
will  do  any  thing  that  he  thinks  in  the  least 
wrong,  let  one  plague  him  never  so;  and  he  has 
such  high,  serious  views  of  things,  so  totally  un- 
like all  I  have  ever  been  used  to  find  in  any  one 
else." 

**Ah,  that's  it!"  said  Angela;  ''that's  it!  I 
know  that  feeling  50  well :  not  that  I  did  not  live 
with  very  good,  with  excellent  people ;  but  there 
was  a  something  about  li'un — I  can  no  more  tell 
than  you  can,  Augusta,  w^iat  it  was — some  men 
seem  scarcely  as  if  they  were  of  the  same  race 
with   other  men.      But  you  are  happier  than  I 
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am,  dearest  Miss  Darby ;  life  and  hope  are  before 
you.'' 

*'  I  would  be  content  he  were  in  his  grave,  so 
I  was  sure  that  he  had  ever  loved  me!"  said 
Augusta,  gloomily. 

"And  I,"  said  Angela,  "  feel — but  it  is  a  false 
and  foolish  feeling — that  I  could  be  content  to 
believe  him  another's,  might  I  but  see  him  once 
— only  once — once  more  !" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

But  the  small  birds  in  the  wide  boughs  embowering, 
Chaunted  their  sundry  tunes  with  sweet  consent ; 
And  under  them  a  silver  stream,  forth  pouring 
His  trickling  streams,  a  gentle  murmur  sent. 

Spenser. 

The  cottage  was  now  quite  ready.  Angela, 
by  Miss  Darby's  desire,  wrote  to  Nurse  to  bring 
down  the  children,  who  in  due  time  arrived  by 
the  coach,  and,  much  to  the  good  old  woman's 
satisfaction,  took  possession  of  their  cliarming 
little  abode. 

Here  was  a  new  source  of  interest  opened  for 
all  parties.  Miss  Darby  was  very  much  pleased 
at  witnessing  the  great  happiness  she  had  been 
the  means  of  bestowing ;  and  as  for  Angela,  she 
had  now  abundance  of  employment  of  the  kind 
most  delightful  to  her. 

This  little  lodge  soon  became  to  her  as  her 
real  settled  home.  There  her  little  children 
dwelt,  and  there  her  simple  plan  of  life  could 
be  carried   out.      The  few  books  she  possessed 
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were  soon  arranged  in  a  room  which  she  had  ap- 
propriated to  herself,  and  she  busily  employed 
the  precious  moments  of  this  interval  of  leisure 
in  preparing  herself  for  future  usefulness. 

The  little  ones  would  soon  require  an  education 
which  it  would  be  utterly  beyond  her  present 
means  to  provide  for  them  :  for  this,  as  for  every 
thing  else,  they  must  look  alone  to  her. 

It  is  true  she  might,  perhaps,  through  her  kind 
influential  friends,  obtain  for  the  boys  a  nomina- 
tion to  some  of  the  great  public  schools  ;  but  this 
was  a  vague  and  uncertain  hope,  and  she  deter- 
mined, as  far  as  in  her  lay,  to  provide  the  means 
of  preparing  them  in  some  degree  herself  at 
home.  So  she  set  about  to  teach  herself  Latin, 
in  hopes  to  be  able  to  assist  her  little  boys  in 
acquiring  the  rudiments  at  least  of  this  indis- 
pensable branch  of  education. 

It  was  a  girlish  idea,  perhaps,  and  every  body 
will  think  she  could  not  help  her  little  boys 
much  ;  but  it  was  the  natural  result  of  an  ardent 
and  generous  mind,  intent  upon  being  of  service 
to  these  unfortunates  in  every  possible,  and  per- 
haps more  than  in  every  possible,  way. 

And  so  thus  their  lives  passed  on,  and  the 
summer  was  fast  fleeting  away. 

It  was  Angela's  custom  to  rise  very  early  and 
walk  down  to  her  cottage,  while  Augusta  was 
still  in  bed.  She  had  time  in  the  two  hours  thus 
obtained  to  read  prayers  to  her  little  family,  to 
inspect  the  children's  affairs,  to  hear  a  few  early 
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lessons,  and  to  return  for  Mrs.  Darby's  ten 
o'clock  breakfast. 

She  would  come  in  and  sit  down  after  her 
early  walk,  looking  so  fresh  and  so  cheerful  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  merely  to  behold  her  ;  and  not 
only  Mr.  O'Hara  and  Augusta,  but  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Darby  themselves,  little  as  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  indulging  these  kinds  of  affections, 
were  becoming  quite  fond  of  her. 

Her  time  after  breakfast  was  devoted  to  her 
friend. 

The  drawing-lessons  sometimes  went  on,  some- 
times not ;  but  there  was  gardening,  and  walking, 
and  talking  ever  to  be  done. 

After  luncheon.  Miss  Darby  usually  rode  out 
with  her  father  and  Mr.  O'Hara,  or  other  gen- 
tlemen who  might  be  staying  in  the  house,  and 
Angela  was  again  at  liberty  to  return  to  her 
little  pupils. 

Then  she  taught  the  children  again,  and 
chatted  with  and  comforted  old  Nurse,  who  every 
day  grew  crosser  and  more  in  need  of  comforting. 
She  would  sit  by  the  hour  endeavouring  to  please 
and  amuse  the  old  woman  while  she  cut  oat  and 
arranged  the  children's  clothes,  and  prepared 
needlework  to  take  back  with  her,  to  employ  the 
evening  at  the  Hall. 

When  the  weather  was  fine,  as  it  was  now,  she 
sat  out  of  doors  or  played  with  the  little  children, 
exerting  herself  in  every  wa}^  to  promote  their 
happiness,    improve  their   minds,   and   cultivate 
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their  young  hearts  and  dispositions.  So  the  time 
would  be  employed  till  it  struck  five,  and  then, 
serene  and  cheerful,  her  heart  warmed  with  that 
best,  most  grateful  cordial  —  a  conscience  satis- 
fied and  at  rest ;  having  tenderly  kissed  these 
little  creatures,  who  hung  to  her  dress  and 
clung  about  her  with  the  fondest  love,  and 
promised,  if  they  would  be  good  and  let  her  go 
now,  she  would  come  again  to-morrow ;  this 
young  matron  of  twenty,  her  duties  all  dis- 
charged, would  walk  home  across  the  park  alone 
— but  not  alone — under  that  blue,  serene  sky, 
image  of  the  heaven  within  her  breast,  her  heart 
filled  with  the  mysterious  influences  of  that 
unseen  world  in  which  her  treasure  lay. 

She  was  happy — entirely,  if  not  joyously  happy. 

The  solemn  shadows  of  the  past  seemed  to 
throw  only  a  softening  shade  upon  her  present 
life,  rendering  it  more  touching  and  more  dear. 

And  so  she  wended  her  way  towards  the  heaven 
where  all  were  to  be  restored  whom  she  had  loved 
and  lost, — guided  on  her  path  by  that  deep  sense 
of  duty  with  which  Augusta  had  been  inclined  to 
quarrel,  but  which  she  was  beginning  to  learn 
to  love  for  Angela's  sake. 


Angela  had  gone  down  to  her  cottage  ;  she 
sat  there  under  the  plane-tree,  employed  at  her 
needle,  while  two  of  the  little  children  were  sailing 
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their  boats  of  pink,  yellow,  and  purple  flower- 
leaves  upon  the  stream,  and  old  Nurse  and  baby 
were  toddling  at  some  distance  up  and  down 
together — when  the  little  garden -gate  opened, 
and,  at  a  most  unusual  time  of  day,  Augusta 
made  her  appearance. 

She  came  up  hastily,  a  letter  in  her  hand,  her 
colour  high,  and  her  eyes  sparkling. 

"  I  have  got  it  at  last !"  she  cried  out,  as  she 
opened  the  garden-gate  ;  *^  there  is  the  letter  ;  it 
is  arrived  at  last.  They  are  coming  home,"  she 
went  on,  sitting  down  upon  the  bench  by  Angela's 
side,  "  and  will  be  in  London  in  a  few  days. 
This  letter  comes  from  Paris.  Nay,  you  are  to 
read  it,  child.  I  should  think  there  were  no 
secrets  between  you  and  me  now.  It^s  not  from 
him — oh,  no,  catch  him  writing  to  7ne! — but  it's 
from  his  mother,  and  that's  as  good  I  expect,  and 
better ;  for  Lady  Missenden  hates  writing,  and 
never  puts  pen  to  paper  if  she  can  possibly  help 
it.     It's  short  and  sweet,  isn't  it  ?  " 

She  gave  the  letter  to  Angela,  threw  her  arm 
round  her  shoulder,  and  read  over  her, — she 
could  not  read  it  too  often. 

Dearest  Augusta, 

Lord  Missenden  has  been  very  ill  again,  and 
we  have  been  detained  all  this  time  at  Marseilles. 
It  was  no  use  writing — which  you  know  I  hate  — 
till  I  had  something  certain  to  tell ;  no  news  is 
good  news,  every  body  knows  :  and  we  expected 
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daily  to  be  released  and  to  set  out  again.  Soine 
of  us,  I  can  assure  you,  have  borne  this  last  delay 
much  more  impatiently  than  we  did  the  sojourn 
at  Palermo  ;  for  there,  you  know,  a  certain  cruel, 
young  lady  was  still  with  us.  I  never  saw  a 
creature  in  such  a  fidget  to  get  on  as  Vavasour 
was  at  Marseilles ;  it  really  was  piteous.  He  is 
grown  dreadful  bad,  I  can  tell  you,  —  not  in  the 
least  cured  of  his  sighing,  but  a  great  deal  worse, 
if  possible;  and  he  seems  quite  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  amusing  himself.  Would  you  believe  it? 
he  has  hardly  touched  a  pencil  since  we  left 
Palermo !  He  does  not,  as  he  used  to  do,  go 
about  seeing  things  and  collecting  information. 
No,  he  seems  to  have  become  wholly  listless  and 
indifferent,  and  to  care  for  nothing  but  getting  to 
England.  In  short,  my  dear,  I  can  tell  you  he 
is  in  a  very  bad  way ;  and  did  I  not  know  that^ 
there  is  a  certain  fair  plant  flourishing  in  his  own 
country,  which  possesses  qualities  sovereign  for 
the  remedy  of  disorders  such  as  he  is  aftected 
with,  I  should  think  he  was  in  a  very  dangerous 
state,  and  really  be  quite  unhappy  about  it.  We 
got  to  Paris  by  what  my  young  gentleman  seemed 
to  think  quite  unnecessarily  slow  journeys,  but 
here  we  are. 

He  is  now  out  walking  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
quite  alone,  if  you  will  believe  me ;  for  he  mopes 
dreadfully,  and  shuns  all  his  acquaintance — you 
know  his  sulky  ways  of  old.  However,  we  shall 
be  in  London  in  ten  days  at  farthest,  I  trust,  and 
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then  I  shall  either  find  Mrs.  Darby  in  Green 
Street,  or  you  will  be  clown  in  Cambridgeshire ;  in 
which  latter  case  I  shall  pack  him  off  without 
loss  of  time,  and  depend  upon  it,  in  spite  of  the 
curious  airs  he  used  to  affect  at  Palermo,  not 
more  to  my  satisfaction  than  his.  He  has  shewn 
plain  enough,  at  last,  that  he  cannot  exist  without 
you ;  so  pray  make  up  your  mind  to  be  very 
humane  and  forgiving,  and  to  forget  old  griev- 
ances, and  receive  the  poor  fellow  as  a  saint 
in  heaven  should  do  one  who  has  passed  through 
purgatory.  -l 

Kind  regards,  &:c.  to  your  mother.  Ever  my 
beloved  and  sweetest  Augusta's  affectionate 
friend, 

Eleanor  Missenden. 

,  '^Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  said 
Augusta,  her  face  glowing  with  a  delight  she 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal. 

"  Is  not  he  the  strangest,  most  unaccountable 
of  mortals  ?  If  you  had  but  seen  him  at  Palermo 
— I  can  hardly  help  laughing  now  when  I  think  of 
it — so  excessively  tiresome — and  always  drawing, 
and  going  about  sight-hunting,  as  if  he  could 
scarcely  endure  one's  company — and  then  to  be 
in  such  a  fuss  to  come  to  England  as  soon  as 
one  is  gone  !     Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  thing  so 

silly  r 

"I  am  so  very,  very  glad!"  was  Angela's 
answer,  spoken  from  her  heart,  as  she  folded  up 
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the  letter  and  returned  it  to  her  friend  ;  —  "so 
very  glad!  And  now  you  will  be  so  much  happier; 
your  suspense  at  least  —  that  horrid  suspense  ! — 
must  be  over :  you  will  soon  meet.  I  congra- 
tulate you  with  my  whole  heart.  Dear  Augusta, 
you  are  going  at  last  to  be  happy  ;"  and  she  took 
up  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  Oh !''  cried  Augusta,  giving  way  at  last  to 
the  natural  course  of  her  feelings ;  the  tears, 
true  tears  of  honest  joy,  springing  into  her  eyes, 
*'  why  should  I  affect  disguises  before  you  ?  why 
should  I  have  concealment  with  you,  dear,  kind 
Angela,  my  true  friend  ?  You  cannot  conceive 
how  happy  I  am.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it ; 
I  never  believed  he  cared  for  me  before — I  would 
have  been  grateful  for  the  slightest  possible  sign 
of  interest  and  affection ;  and  now,  to  have  these 
showered  upon  me !  Who  would  have  thought 
— who  could  have  thought,  that  he  cared  so 
much  about  me  ?  But  he  never  can  do  any  thing 
like  other  men,  and  that  it  is  which  makes  him, 
I  believe,  so  excessively  interesting  to  me.  Those 
contradictions  in  him  keep  me  ever  awake — 
those  wilful  original  ways  of  his.  You  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  provoking — more  despairingly 
provoking ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  strangely 
charming.  Let  me  look  at  the  letter  again — 
let  us  read  it  together  again,"  she  went  on, 
unfolding  the  letter,  and  again  with  her  arm 
over  Angela's  shoulder  holding  it  so  that  they 
could  read  it  toaether. 
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"  In  what  terms  she  wiites  !  why,  it's  like  the 
description  of  a  love-sick  swain  in  a  novel, 
isn't  it  V  laughing.  "  Dear,  dear  Vavasour !  so 
woe-begone — so  bad  !  as  she  says.  After  all,  dear 
fellow,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  pay  you 
back  a  little  cruelty  for  the  horrid,  frights  you 
have  often  put  me  into*  You  never  saw  such 
a  barbarian  as  he  was ;  he  used  to  put  me  in 
mind  of  Hypolitus,  in  that  extraordinary  play  of 
Racine's.  I  was  never  quite  as  bad  as  Phedre, 
mind.  And  now,  don^t  you  think,  Angela  dear, 
that  if  I  like  I  have  a  right  to  plague  him  in 
my  turn  ?  I  used  to  try  to  plague  him,  sometimes, 
at  Palermo ;  but  my  heart  was  sore,  it  wouldn't 
do  then  :  but  now  I  would  do  it  so  prettily ! 
I  must  plague  him  a  bit — must  I  not,  Angela?" 

Angela  turned  up  her  eyes,  filled  with  a 
wondering  but  somewhat  mournful  expression. 
— Good,  generous  girl,  she  could  and  she  did 
rejoice  —  truly  rejoice,  in  her  friend's  happi- 
ness ;  but  the  contrast  with  her  own  desolation 
would  make  itself  felt.  Fler  lover  was  about  to 
return,  devoted  and  fond,  to  her  feet.  But 
where  was  he?  where  was  her  Carteret?  Cut 
off  in  his  bloom  —vanished  into  darkness — lost 
for  ever ! 

It  was  natural  that  in  such  a  moment  she 
should  wonder  that  any  thing  but  the  warm  ex- 
change of  hearts,  the  almost  solemn  rapture  of 
the  moment  of  reunion,  should  be  thought  of. 

"Plague  him!"   she  said,  innocently.    "You 
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can  never  think  of  plaguing  him  at  such  a 
moment  as  that?" 

^'  You  think  it  will  be  a  happy  moment,  do 
you  then,  pretty  one?" 

"A  moment  of  such  joy!"  said  Angela,  in  a 
low,  trembling  voice. 

''  What  an  ungenerous,  selfish  wretch  I  am," 
cried  Augusta,  as  if  recollecting  herself,  ''  to 
parade  my  happiness  before  you  in  this  hateful 
manner !  I  don't  deserve  to  be  happy — I  know 
I  don't,  Angela — to  forget  you  at  such  a  time ! 
But  do  forgive  me ;  I  could  not  help  it :  I  ought 
not  to  have  said  one  word  about  it." 

**  Oh,  don't  say  so — don't  say  so !"  was  Angela's 
reply,  turning  to  her  and  embracing  her  affec- 
tionately. "  I  should  be  the  most  selfish,  most 
ungenerous,  creature  in  the  universe,  if  I  could 
not  rejoice  heartily,  heartily,  in  your  happiness. 
You  wdio  have  been  such  a  friend  to  me !  It  was 
I  who  was  selfish  at  that  moment.  Don't  hide 
your  feelings  from  me,  Augusta  ;  I  rejoice  warmly, 
truly,  fervently,  in  your  happiness.  Let  me  hear 
it — let  me  see  it — it  does  me  good  to  see  it.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  love  you  dear, 
honoured,  Miss  Darby." 

Augusta  kissed  her  cheek  with  more  serious 
affection  than  she  had  ever  displayed,  or,  perhaps, 
felt  before. 

''Yours  is  a  heart  of  gold,  Angela!"  was  all 
she  said. 

I  have  been  rather  long,  and  perhaps  a  little 
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tedious,  in  describing  the  circumstances  from  which 
that  strong  affection  took  rise,  which  by  this  time 
united  these  two  young  women  in  a  friendship, 
as  different  in  its  strength  and  truth  from  that 
ordinarily  dignified  with  this  name  by  young 
ladies,  as  these  two  young  women  were  unlike 
ordinary  young  ladies. 

The  subject  is  not  a  particularly  exciting  one 
— the  effects  of  daily  reciprocal  acts  of  affection 
and  kindness  are  delicate  to  trace  and  difficult  to 
make  interesting.  I  crave  your  pardon  if,  as  I 
fear,  I  may  not  have  succeeded  in  the  picture  I 
wished  to  represent,  and  now  take  leave  to  pass 
on  to  other  matter. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Thus,  there  he  waited  until  eventide, 
Yet  living  creature  none  he  saw  appear ; 
And  now  sad  shadows  gon  the  world  to  hide. 

Faery  Queen. 

As  I  have  before  related,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whit- 
well  had  left  the  Great  Ash  Farm,  the  scene  of 
Angela's  early  adventures,  not  very  long  after 
her  departure  from  that  place. 

Every  thing  had  been  sold  up,  and  new  tenants 
established  there,  and  under  that  strange  con- 
catenation of  human  affairs  which  people  are 
accustomed  lightly  to  call  "  destiny,"  this  change 
in  their  position  exercised  a  very  remarkable 
influence  over  the  fate  of  one,  at  that  time 
residing  in  a  distant  country.  The  Lord  of  Sher- 
ington,  like  most  other  lords  and  gentlemen 
of  landed  property,  had,  it  seems,  retained  a 
pretty  considerable  portion  of  land  near  that 
seat  in  his  own  hands;  and  had,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  spent  a  vast  deal  of  money  at  one 
time  or  other  of  his  life  in  farming. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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Gentlemen's  farming. 

An  expression  almost  taken  of  course  to  imply 
time  wasted,  capital  misapplied,  money  lost,  and 
difficulties  terribly  involving.  Which  is  a  pity, 
for  there  cannot  be  a  more  rational,  scarcely  a 
more  agreeable,  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  n^en 
of  the  ordinary  stamp,  than  that  of  this  same 
farming ;  so  it  really  be  the  exercise  of  those 
faculties,  w^hich  the  pursuit  in  its  true  form  is 
calculated  to  call  forth,  instead  of  being,  what  it 
too  often  is,  the  mere  pastime  of  the  indolent — 
the  mere  pretence  of  employment;  and  only  one 
other  form  of  the  universal  attempt  to  secure  the 
good  things  of  this  life  without  paying  the  re- 
quired price  for  them.  An  attempt,  in  short,  to 
unite  the  interest  of  real  business  with  the  trifling 
of  mere  pleasure  ;  in  other  words,  to  appropriate 
the  amusement  to  one's  self  and  leave  all  the  toil 
to  others. 

So  its  importance  be  regarded  in  its  true  light, 
and  so  it  be  well  and  wisely  done,  I  know  not  a 
better  school  for  the  mind.  There  are  few  modes 
of  employment  better  suited  to  occupy  that  time 
which  hangs  heavy  upon  the  hands  of  so  many 
men  of  fortune,  among  the  numbers  wanting 
talents,  inclination,  or  opportunity,  to  take  a 
part  in  public  affairs ;  and  I  think  one  of  the 
best  and  most  encouraging  features  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  English  gentleman  is  the  almost 
universal  passion  for  the  subject. 

Forgive  this  little  digression  while  upon  the 
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fascinating  theme.  I  might  have  spared  my  re- 
marks ;  for  it  is  my  happiness  to  believe,  that  the 
persuasion  that  to  play  at  farming  won't  do  is 
becoming  so  general,  that  in  a  few  years  the  old- 
fashioned  gentleman- farmer  will  have  become  a 
character  obsolete. 

The  Lord  of  Sherington,  however,  you  may  be 
sure,  with  his  habits,  was  an  example  in  perfec- 
tion of  the  exploded  gentleman-farmer  of  the  old 
school. 

Lavish  and  wasteful,  profligate  and  careless, 
indolent  and  negligent,  —  he  was  one  who 
would  scarcely  have  taken  the  trouble  to  stoop 
to  pick  up  a  purse  of  gold  had  it  lain  in  his 
way. 

Yet,  like  other  indolent  people  fond  of  busy 
idleness,  he  had  spent  immense  sums  upon  his 
model-farms,  as  he  had  spent  immense  sums  upon 
every  thing  else ;  for  he  was,  in  fact,  in  these 
things,  a  mere  child,  always  wanting  new  play- 
things. New  breeds  of  cattle,  new  agricultural 
machines  and  implements,  were  to  be  bought, 
new  experiments  to  be  tried,  at  any  expense  ;  and 
when  the  machine  was  purchased,  or  the  experi- 
ment in  progress,  where  was  the  master's  eye  to 
estimate  the  advantages  of  the  one  or  to  direct 
the  coming  out  of  the  other  ?  He  was  probably 
gone  before  the  new  purchases,  obtained  at  so 
much  cost,  had  arrived — gone  before  the  experi- 
ment, carried  out  at  so  much  expense,  was  half 
completed — gone  to  Newmarket,  to  Doncaster,  to 
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Paris,  to  Rome,  to  any  place  upon  earth  but  the 
one  where  he  ought  to  have  been  found — to  any- 
place where  the  fancy  of  the  moment  might  carry 
him.  And  at  Palermo,  as  we  have  seen,  he  fell 
into  this  long,  tedious  illne?s,  which,  rendering 
him  utterly  and  hopelessly  helpless,  put  an  end  to 
his  restless  idleness  for  ever. 

Well,  his  steward  had  long  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  provide  the  means  of  answering  the 
exorbitant  drains  upon  him,  which  the  Lord  of 
Sherington's  habits  occasioned ;  and  he,  as  he 
was  really  an  honest,  painstaking  Scotchman,  and 
quite  above  having  recourse  to  the  usual  expedi- 
ents in  such  cases,  found  himself  obliged  to  resort 
to  every  plan  he  could  devise  for  diminishing  ex- 
penses at  home,  in  order  to  provide  money  to  send 
abroad  ;  so,  among  other  things,  it  struck  him 
that  this  Home  Farm,  being  a  source  of  very  great 
and  useless  expense,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
let  it  in  its  improved  state  to  some  good  tenant, 
who  would  pay  his  rent  regularly. 

It  so  chanced,  that  Mr.  Whitwell  and  his 
stirring  wife  —  unquestionably  very  good  and  ex- 
perienced farmers,  were  at  that  very  time  quitting 
the  Great  Ash  Farm  ;  the  steward  heard  of  it,  ap- 
plied to  them,  and  a  bargain  was  made  ;  and  thus 
our  old  friend  Mrs.  Whitwell,  leaving  that  obscure 
village  and  secluded  part  of  the  country,  in  which 
she  had  been  living  when  first  we  became  ac- 
quainted with  her,  found  herself,  very  much  to 
her   own   satisfaction,    established   in    the   more 
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lively  and   sociable  situation    of  tenant    of  the 
Home  Farm  at  Sherington. 

The  situation  was  very  particularly  cheerful, 
for  the  homestead  was  situated  close  by  the  park, 
and  at  that  side  of  it  where  the  house  stood,  so 
that  it  was  at  most  not  half-a-mile's  walk  from 
the  mansion  itself,  the  steward's  house,  the  gar- 
dener's, the  stables,  &;c. ; — quite  a  little  ready- 
made  society  was  there  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Whit  well  had  made  a  very  good  bargain 
for  himself  with  the  steward,  be  it  known,  but 
upon  one  condition — he  was  only  tenant-at-will, 
Mr.  Light  not  being  so  fond  of  long  leases  as 
many  people,  nowadays,  are  found  to  be.  He 
still  believed,  did  Mr.  Light,  in  the  possibility  of 
there  being  bad  tenants  as  -well  as  bad  landlords, 
however  incredible  such  facts  may  appear  to 
many  w^ho  w^-ite  upon  the  subject.  And  he  still 
thought,  that  as  it  must  ever  be  the  interest  of 
a  bad  tenant  to  stick  to  a  good  landlord,  and  of 
a  landlord  to  stick  to  a  good  tenant,  long  leases 
might  sometimes  enable  the  bad  tenant  to  set 
his  landlord  at  defiance,  and  keep  possession  of 
another  man's  land  till  he  ruined  it,  without  ma- 
terially adding  to  the  security  of  those  whose  con- 
duct was  their  best  security. 

And  so  Mr.  Light,  though  he  never  objected  to 
long  leases  with  well-tried  tenants,  w^hen  they 
cared  to  have  them,  which  they  seldom  did,  w^as 
rather  shy  of  granting  them  to  strangers. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  Whitwell,  in  spite  of  his  good 
reputation,  was  at  present  only  a  tenant-at-will. 

I  must  add,  likewise,  that  it  was  very  possible 
that  the  Lord  of  Sherington,  if  ever  he  recovered 
his  health  and  returned  to  England,  might  wish 
to  resume  possession  of  his  pet  model-farm. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitwell,  however,  found,  what 
is  usually  found  by  those  who  become  tenants  of 
this  species  of  farms,  that  though  an  immensity 
of  money  had  been  wasted  and  misapplied,  and  no 
adequate  return  upon  the  capital  expended  was 
to  be  looked  for,  yet,  that  where  such  a  vast  deal 
had  been  spent,  a  good  deal  had  necessarily  been 
done,  and  that  more  than  a  readily  calculable 
value  had  been  added  to  the  land  :  in  short,  that 
they  had  made  a  very  good  bargain.  And  Mrs. 
Whitwell,  who  was  as  busy  and  intriguing  a  woman 
in  her  way  as  ever  made  mischief  in  a  court  or  a 
cabinet,  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  curry  favour  at  the  great  house,  and  at  the 
steward's  house,  and  at  every  place  where  favour 
could  be  curried,  while  good,  honest,  and  rather 
stolid  Mr.  Whitwell,  was  busy  with  his  ploughs 
and  his  scarifiers. 

Mr.  Light  was  a  sensible  man,  and  a  worthy 
man  ;  but  alas  !  like  many  other  sensible  and 
worthy  men,  was  cursed  with  a  sad,  silly  wife,  of 
whom,  like  many  other  sensible  and  worthy  men 
who  might  be  named,  he  was  very  particularly 
and  weakly  fond  ;    and   the   pretty  gossip,  like 
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many  other  pretty  gossips  in  other  grades  of 
life,  used  to  get  possession  of  more  of  her  hus- 
band's secrets  than  he  ought  to  have  entrusted  to 
her;  and,  having  got  possession  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom  of  those  of  her  class,  was 
in  the  habit  of  retailing  them  to  dear  friends, 
under  strici injunctions  to  seci^ecy — injunctions  not 
very  likely  to  be  kept  by  those  much  less  inter- 
ested in  preserving  secrecy  than  herself. 

Mrs.  Whit  well  did  not  dislike  gossip  when 
work  was  done  ;  nay,  her  greatest  relaxation  was 
to  sit  over  her  tea,  and  talk  and  think  ill  of  her 
neighbours.  Not  having  lived  much  in  the  great 
world,  she  was  more  particularly  anxious  about 
the  doings  of  the  great,  and  no  story  that  Mrs. 
Light  could  retail  from  the  mansion-house  but 
found  in  her  a  most  attentive  listener. 

And  many  were  the  tales,  true  or  false,  to 
which  she  listened. 

She  heard  of  my  lord's  extravagance  and 
of  my  lady's  anxieties ;  and  of  the  only  son  and 
heir,  and  of  his  various  accomplishments,  and  of 
his  many  oddities.  His  skill  in  sketching,  and 
his  love  of  long  walks ;  his  excursions  nobody 
knew  where,  with  little  baskets  of  niceties  from 
the  housekeeper's  room,  which  baskets  always 
came  back  empty ;  height,  figure,  colour  of  the 
eyes,  colour  of  the  hair,  all  were  described  in  de- 
tail, and  all  tallied.  Dates,  absences,  all  agreed. 
The  mysterious  visitor  of  the  Great  Ash  Farm 
stood  confessed. 
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And  now  Mrs.  Whitwell  began  to  turn  the 
matter  over  anxiously  in  her  thoughts.  With 
the  suspicion  common  to  low  and  vulgar  minds, 
she  had  always  distrusted  the  views  of  the  young 
artist;  but  now  she  thought  herself  certain  no 
good  to  Angela  could  have  been  designed,  and 
the  anxiety  she  felt  lest  she  herself  might  some 
way  or  other  become  entangled  in  an  affair  un- 
palatable to  her  present  landlord  and  his  lady, 
and  the  measures  she  consequently  resolved  to 
adopt,  should  Mr.  Carteret  return,  were  palliated 
to  her  conscience  by  the  belief  that  she  would  thus 
effectually  place  the  young  lady  out  of  the  reach 
of  temptation  and  danger,  while  she  provided  for 
her  own  security  against  possible  inconvenience 
or  blame. 

Having  ascertained, — as  you,  perhaps,  trusting 
to  the  experience  of  Crabbe,  have  long  ago  sur- 
mised, that  however  securely  dead  a  character 
may,  as  you  think,  be,  even  if  you  have  seen  him 
coffined,  he  is  sure  to  appear  again  ;  dear  little 
Paul  Dombey,  whose  decease  threw  a  nation  into 
mourning,  being  alone  a  regretted  exception — 
that  Mr.  Carteret  was  living,  she  determined  to 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  affair. 

Remotely  as  she  was  connected  with  it,  she 
thought  it  might  involve  her  in  blame,  and  she 
dreaded  lest  the  terrible  Lady  of  Sherington, 
whom  she  heard  every  one  mention  with  awe, 
might  resent  any  part  she  might  take  in  renew- 
ing the  correspondence  between  the  two  young 
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people,  which  accident  had  so  fortunately  inter- 
rupted. 

The  most  obvious  method  which  suggests  itself 
to  cowardly  or  unprincipled  people  to  extricate 
themselves  from  a  difficulty,  is  usually  the  sacri- 
fice of  truth.  A  conscientious  regard  to  truth 
may  almost  be  called  an  epitome  of  the  other 
virtues,  as  a  neglect  of  it  is  certain  to  accompany 
other  vices.  Mrs.  Whitwell  had  very  little  good- 
ness of  any  kind  about  her,  and  any  thing  like  a 
conscientious  feeling,  as  regarded  truth,  w^as  far 
above  her  standard  :  she  did  not  want  a  certain 
quickness  and  invention,  and  she  made  up  her 
mind  what  she  would  do  as  soon  as  she  heard 
that  Mr.  Carteret  was  expected  to  return  to 
England. 


It  was  a  fine  evening  in  October  when  a  young 
man,  with  a  knapsack  at  his  back,  stood  looking 
over  the  small  iron  gate  which  still  formed  the 
entrance  to  the  garden  of  the  Great  Ash  Farm, 
his  eyes  wandering  upon  all  sides,  as  if  in  search 
of  something-. 

He  had  stood  thus,  leaning  against  the  gate  a 
little  while,  as  if  he  were  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover, before  he  entered,  whether  there  were  any 
people  or  any  dogs  about — just  as  some  ill-dis- 
posed person,  some  thief  or  marauder,  might  have 
done ;  but  seeing  nothing  (for  Nero,  faithful 
f2 
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guardian,  was  basking  in  the  sun  at  the  Home 
Farm  at  Sherington),  he,  with  a  hand  which 
trembled  considerably,  undid  the  secret  spring 
that  fastened  the  gate,  and  walking  up  that  gravel 
walk,  which  1  shall  be  very  much  mortified  if  you 
have  forgotten,  approached  the  house. 

All  was  perfectly  still  and  quiet.  He  passed 
along  the  well-known  walk,  turned  the  corner 
towards  the  orchard,  and  found  himself  in  front 
of  the  two  large  walnut-trees,  still  standing  in  all 
their  leafy  magnificence. 

There  they  stood  in  all  the  fulness  of  their 
autumn  tints;  their  large  pendant  branches  gently 
swinging  up  and  down  in  the  evening  wind,  the 
sinking  sun  casting  their  long  shadows  upon  the 
grass  below,  just  as  he  had  seen  them  so  often 
before,  in  days  that,  his  heart  whispered,  would 
never  be  forgotten. 

Some  late  marigolds  and  nasturtiums  were 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  rough  untrimmed  borders; 
the  roses  and  honeysuckles  were  hanging  in  long 
neglected  streamers  over  the  windows.  Not  a 
sign  of  inhabitant  was  to  be  seen  ;  every  casement 
and  shutter,  where  there  were  shutters,  was 
closed  ;  the  whole  was  wrapped  in  total  melan- 
choly silence. 

The  traveller  stopped  and  listened,  as  if  he  had 
hoped  to  catch  voices  proceeding  from  within — 
perhaps  the  merry  laugh  of  children,  or  the  tones 
of  one  reading  quietly ;  but  in  vain.  He  ap- 
proached the  glass-door  which  led  to  what  had 
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once  been  the  dining-room,  and  tried  it,  but  it 
was  locked ;  and  the  green  moss  which  began  to 
cover  the  door-steps,  and  the  branches  which 
hung  low  over  the  porch,  proved  that  no  one  had 
passed  that  way  for  some  time.  Every  thing  told 
the  tale  of  long  desertion,  and  bore  that  mournful 
air  of  neglect  which  characterises  uninhabited 
houses.  It  was  evident  they  had  all  been  gone 
long  ago. 

Margaret,  Angela,  old  Nurse,  the  children, 
where  were  they  ? 

But  he  did  not  turn  away  and  leave  the  spot  im- 
mediately, as  a  mere  casual  visitor  mighthave  done. 
He  went  down  the  steps  ;  he  went  up  again,  and 
again  tried  the  door.  He  looked  in  through  the 
windows — all  within  was  desolate  and  cold  ;  all 
without,  silent  and  deserted.  He  sat  down  upon  the 
steps,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  visions 
of  that  sweet  evening,  that  last  evening,  when  he 
had  declared  his  love  and  felt  and  found  a  return, 
— that  evening,  with  all  its  melancholy  presenti- 
ments, all  its  sadness,  and  all  its  sweetness,  passed 
over  him.  Then  he  got  up  and  walked  about  a  little 
under  the  walnut-trees ;  then  he  sat  down  upon 
a  rustic  seat,  which  still  stood  beneath  one  of 
them  ;  then  he  pulled  off  a  leaf  from  one  of  the 
low  hanging  boughs  and  put  it  into  his  bosom  ; 
then  he  walked  round  the  walk  under  the  shrub- 
bery; and  then,  having  once  more  cast  a  long- 
ing, lingering  look,  behind  him,  he  quitted  the 
orchard  by  the  path  round  the  corner,  and  walked 
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away  slowl}'  through  the  garden,  closing  the  gate 
carefully  after  him. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  foldyard.  It  was  not 
now,  as  he  had  once  known  it,  resounding  with 
the  various  noises  of  men,  and  cattle,  and  horses, 
and  echoing  with  the  sounds  of  industry;  a 
boy  or  two,  and  a  carter  or  herd,  here  and  there, 
were  alone  to  be  found  lingering  about. 

Voices  were,  however,  to  be  heard  from  a  dis- 
tant yard,  where  the  master  was  employed  super- 
intending the  loading  of  some  carts  with  corn, 
that  were  to  proceed  early  in  the  morning  to  a 
distant  market,  but  that  was  all.  He  went  up  to 
the  kitchen-door  and  knocked. 

It  was  opened  by  a  young  woman,  but  a  total 
stranger.  Kitty,  Jenny,  Sally,  his  old  acquaint- 
ances, were  all  gone. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Whitwell  at  home  ?  I  wish  to  speak 
to  Mrs.  Whitwell,"  said  the  stranger. 

*'  Bless  you!  — Mrs.  Whitwell,  sir?  Why, 
she's  been  gone  from  here  last  Friday  fortnight  is 
a  twelvemonth!" 

"  Gone  away  !  Did  you  say  she  was  gone  away  ? 
Where  to  ?     She  is  still  living,  surely  ?" 

'*  Fm  sure  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  answered 
the  girl,  very  unceremoniously  ;  for  our  traveller 
was,  as  usual,  rather  too  happy  in  his  disguises, 
and  passed  for  a  vagabond  without  difficulty. 
"  But  I'm  left  here  to  take  care  of  the  house;  so 
please  stand  out  of  the  doorway,  and  let  me  shut 
it  again." 
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"  Where  is  your  present  mistress?" 

**  111  in  bed." 

**  And  your  master  ?" 

"  In  the  other  yard,  I  reckon." 

The  yard  she  spoke  of  was  separated  by  a  line 
of  outbuildings  from  this  side  of  the  house,  and 
in  it  stood  the  granary  where  the  farmer's  wealth 
was  deposited.  He  was  standing  among  a  num- 
ber of  labourers  busily  and  happily  engaged — while 
the  heavy  sacks  were  being  carried  down  the 
granary  steps  upon  men's  shoulders,  and  safely 
deposited  in  the  carts — meteing  out  an  allowance 
of  ale  among  them.  His  mind  was  full  of  the 
present  interesting  scene,  and  he  had  neither  time 
nor  attention  to  bestow  upon  a  sun-burnt  tra- 
veller; who,  however,  comingup  without  the  usual 
modest  hesitation  of  a  wayfarer  of  his  humble 
appearance,  craved  his  attention  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"  What's  your  business,  man?  Don't  you  see 
I'm  busy  now?  Call  again  another  time,  can't 
you?" 

"  I  only  want  to  speak  three  words  with  you," 
said  the  stranger  ;  "  but  I  am  pressed  for  time. 
I  am  on  a  journey,  and  shall  not  be  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood again  for  years,  perhaps." 

"  Well?  speak  on." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  the 
people  who  lived  here  before  you? — Whitwell, 
their  name  was." 
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"  That  I  can't,"  said  the  farmer.  "  This  is  an 
out-of-the-way  place. — We  don't  deal  much  in 
news  here. — No,  I  never  heard  what  has  become 
of  them." 

^' That  is  very  distressing!"  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  look  of  perplexity  and  disappoint- 
ment; "  but,  perhaps,  some  of  your  labourers — 
you  must  have  some  who  worked  under  him — may 
know?" 

"  Maybe  so,"  said  the  farmer,  who  was  in  a 
good  humour,  as  men  are  whose  fields  have  re- 
turned them  six  quarters  to  the  acre,  and  who  are 
sending  their  corn  to  market.  *'  Here,  Tom  the 
carter.  You  lived  with  Job  Whitwell,  did  you 
not?  Have  you  ever  heard  what  became  of  him 
after  he  left  the  couutry  ?" 

"  Ay,  that  have  I,"  said  Tom.  "  He  went  to 
live  as  tenant  with  old  Lord  What's-his-name,  of 
Sherington,  there  ayont  the  hill.  I  know  it, 
because  Jerry  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  lost  some 
of  the  goodwoman's  things  in  his'n  cart,  which 
she'd  left  with  the  landlady  o'  th'  Rose  and 
Crown  for  safety.  He  said  he  never  see'd  such 
a  road  in  all  his  days  as  that  to  Sherington. 
The  ruts  were  above  the  axle-tree.  Never  heerd 
of  such  lanes !  It  took  him  till  almost  dark  to 
get  there;  for  it's  ten  miles  by  the  road,  he  says, 
he  verily  believes :  but  there's  a  shorter  way  over 
the  fields  as  I've  heerd  tell,  though  I  can't  say  as 
ever  I  ti'ied  it." 
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*^  Tenant  with  the  old  Lord  ! "  said  the  strans-er. 
*'  Pray  tell  me  of  which  farm.  Whitestone,  or 
the  Oakhouse,  or  the  Willowspars,  or ?" 

"  You  seem  to  know  the  names  of  the  old 
Lord's  farms  pretty  well!"  said  Tom  ;  "  better  nor 
any  of  we  do  here  :  for  it's  quite  away  out  of  our 
beat.  We  none  of  us  ever  goes  to  the  other  side 
o'  th'  hills,  you  see.  But  it  strikes  me,  that  I 
heard  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  that  what  Whitwell 
had  taken  unto  was  the  Home  Farm  ;  and  a  rare 
bargain,  some  of  them  were  saying,  he  had  got 
of  it." 

"  Thank  you  —  Good  night!"  putting  a  crown 
into  his  hand,  and  walking  away. 

*' My  faith,  Tom!"  cried  a  fellow-labourer, 
"  but  you  do  sell  that  gammon  of  yours  at  a  rare 
price  !  Now,  who'd  ha'  thought  that  long  tongue 
and  those  ass^s  ears  of  yours  would  ever  have 
earned  you  half  a  week's  wages?  And  where 
did  you  learn  all  that  you  prated  about?" 

**  Nothing  like  getting  information  wherever 
one  can,"  said  Tom  with  dignity.  "  I  never  mis- 
notices  any  thing,  and  I  never  forgets  what  I  notices; 
and  I  learned  all  that  talk  going  on  at  the  Rose 
and  Crown,  near,  it  maybe,  a  twelvemonth  agoj 
but  here  it's  all  fixt  as  fast  as  the  church  tower  : 
nothing  ever  gets  out  of  this  noddle  that's  once 
been  there ;  and  many's  the  odd  shilling  I've  got 
for  it,"  added  Tom ;  proud  of  that  power  of  me- 
mory, which  has  ministered  to  the  fortunes  of 
many  a  greater  than  he. 
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"  But  I  wonder  what  way  that  chap's  a-going? 
Holla !  I  may  as  well  give  him  a  little  of  my 
geography  for  his  crown.  Holla  there!  which 
way  are  you  a-going?  That's  not  the  way  to 
Sherington ! " 

The  stranger  looked  back,  but,  in  spite  of 
Tom's  vociferations  and  assurances  that  he  was  in 
the  wrong  road,  pursued  his  way.  He  leaped 
over  the  stile,  entered  the  well-known  fields,  and 
v/as  soon  lost  to  sight. 

The  men  returned  to  their  occupations,  and 
even  Tom  seemed  to  forget  him. 


The  sun  was  setting  in  the  west,  in  one  mag- 
nificent blaze  of  crimson  purple  and  lovely  sea- 
green  gold ;  the  birds  were  twittering  their  ob- 
scure autumn  song,  and  the. rooks  were  sweeping 
across  the  sky  to  their  distant  homes,  as  the 
stranger,  having  crossed  the  ridge,  and  pursued 
the  well-known  path  along  the  fields,  sat  down 
upon  a  stile,  and  watched  the  glorious  orb  sink 
stately  to  his  curtained  rest  behind  the  rising 
clouds. 

He  sat  there  looking  upon  that  lordly  domain 
of  his  fathers,  which  lay  stretched  beneath  his 
feet,  and  meditating  sadly  upon  all  the  hopes 
and  anticipations  of  happiness  with  which  he  had 
once  been  filled  while  sitting  in  that  very  place, 
and  while  his  sweet  romance  of  love  was  begin- 
ning.   He  pondered  upon   the  unaccountable  si- 
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lence  which  had  succeeded  to  a  tale  fall  of  so  much 
affection  and  apparent  truth ;  upon  the  impos- 
sibility he  had  found  it,  during  his  absence,  to 
obtain  the  least  indication  as  to  what  had  become  of 
them ;  and  he  recurred  with  pain  to  the  harassing 
feelings  of  impatience  with  which  he  had  fretted 
against  the  obstacles  which  prevented  his  return 
to  his  own  country,  and  had  waited  till  those  ob- 
stacles were  removed  and  he  allowed  to  revisit 
the  spot.  Too  late,  perhaps,  and  in  vain,  after 
all. 

Then  he  went  over  the  circumstances  of  his 
hasty  departure;  thought  of  the  letter  he  had 
sent  at  the  moment  of  his  setting  out — of  the 
money  he  had  enclosed  in  it,  which  now  he  began 
to  fear  she  could  never  have  received ;  and  then 
he  almost  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  what,  in  their 
destitution,  they  might  have  all  suffered.  He  con- 
trasted the  melancholy  silence  of  the  deserted  gar- 
den and  orchard  which  he  had  visited  that  evening 
with  the  tranquil  Sabbath  scene  of  the  last  tender 
evening.  Again  he  heard  that  sweet  voice ;  again 
his  heart  fluttered  and  beat  as  when  she  sang 
that  last  evening  hymn ;  and  again  he  looked 
down  upon  the  splendid  mansion  of  his  forefathers, 
where  he  had  thought  to  have  finally  installed 
his  beauteous  treasure. 

He  would  not  descend  the  hill  till  it  was  nearly 
dark,  for  he  had  determined  not  to  make  himself 
known.  And  now  the  sun  is  gone,  and  twilight 
slowly  steals  over  the  landscape.     First,  the  dis- 
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tant  hills  fade  into  indistinctness  ;  then  the  woods 
and  lawns  become  but  as  shadows;  gradually  the 
last  tinge  of  red  upon  the  wide-spread  lake  disap- 
pears. He  descends  the  hill,  and  makes  his  way 
to  the  Home  Farm. 

The  door  was  closed ;  the  bright  light  of  the 
kitchen-fire,  at  which  supper  was  preparing, 
gleamed  through  the  casement :  he  cast  a  glance 
in ;  there  was  no  mistaking  the  figure  standing 
over  the  fire  —  it  was  Mrs.  Whitwell,  bustling 
and  busy  as  ever. 

He  stepped  back,  drew  a  checked  handkerchief 
out  of  his  pocket,  tied  it  so  as  to  nearly  muffle  up 
his  chin,  pulled  his  travelling-cap  over  his  face, 
approached  the  door,  and  knocked. 
Mrs.  Whitwell  herself  opened  it. 
*' Who's  there?"    in    the   usual   sharp,    harsh 
tone.     *'  What  do  you  want  at  this  time  of  night? 
If  you've  business  with  Mr.  Whitwell,  call  again 
to-morrow.     He's  busy  in  the  rickyard  now." 
'^  My  business  is  with  you." 
He  forgot  that  he  ought  to  have  disguised  his 
voice ;  the  tone,  the  look — something  about  him 
was  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  she  knew  him  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  You're  a  perfect,  entire  stranger  to  me,"  she 
accordingly  said.  "  I  never  saw  you  as  I  know 
before.  —  What  business  can  you  have  with 
me  J 

"  My  business  is  only  to  make  a  short  inquiry. 
i  have  reasons  for  wanting  to  learn  what  is  be- 
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come  of  some  friends  of  mine,  that  lodged  with 
you  about  twelve  months  ago,  when  you  lived  at 
the  Great  Ash  Farm,  near  Brandling,"  said  he. 

"Oh,  ho!  say  you  so!  Very  well,  my  young 
gentleman,"  thought  Mrs.  Whitwell  to  herself; 
*'but  I'm  up  to  you  now!" 

"About  them?"  said  she,  with  a  look  of 
indifference  perfectly  well  assumed.  "  Oh, 
they've  all  left  this  part  of  the  country  long 
ago !" 

"  Pray  tell  me  why  they  went — where  they  are 
gone  to — what  is  become  of  them." 

"  Why,  have  you  never  heard  any  thing  of  them 
since?"  began  Mrs.  Whitwell.  The  *  since'  might 
have  betrayed  her  knowledge  of  the  stranger, 
had  he  not  been  too  much  absorbed  with  his  own 
anxieties  to  attend  to  it. 

"  Not  one  word  ;  not  one  syllable." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Whitwell,  "  then  pray 
step  in,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know  about 
them." 

"  I  would  rather  not  step  in,"  said  he,  afraid 
of  being  recognised  by  some  member  of  the 
family.  "  What  I  have  to  ask  will  soon  be  an- 
swered.    What  is  become  of  them  all?" 

"  Captain  Nevil's  family,  I  presume  it  is  that 
you  mean,  sir?"  Mrs.  Whitwell  continued,  with 
considerably  more  respect  in  her  manner  to  the 
son  of  her  landlord,  though  as  yet  unavowed, 
than  had  ever  characterised  her  proceedings  with 
regard  to  the  young  unknown  artist. 
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''Why,  sir,  the  Captain,  as  I  dare  say  you 
know,  died,  not  very  long  after  they  all  came 
there,  of  a  consumption ;  and  then  poor  Mrs. 
Nevil ;  and  after  that  she,  poor  thing,  was  laid  in 
the  churchyard,  and  Miss  Angela  and  the  child- 
ren were  left  alone,  who  should  arrive  but  a  fine 
young  spark  of  an  officer,  a  proper  young  man 
as  ever  you  saw,  and  he  took  Miss  Angela  and 
the  children  away  :  and  I  heard  no  more  of  them, 
except  by  one  letter  that  I  had  from  old  Mrs. 
Nurse ;  for  I  couldn't  but  feel  anxious,  not  liking 
to  see  so  young  a  lady  go  off  that  fashion  with  a 
smart  young  officer ;  and  it  told  me  that  they 
were  safely  married,  bans  spoken,  and  all,  and 
were  gone  to  the  Indies,  and  the  children  with 
them :  which  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear, 
poor  young  thing !  as  I'm  quite  sure  it  will  do 
you,  sir,  if  you  are  a  real  friend  of  hers. 

"Stay!"  turning  her  back  upon  him.  "Per- 
haps you'd  like  to  see  Mrs.  Nurse's  letter.  I  kept 
it  by  me  for  some  time.  I  was  so  glad  to  hear 
the  young  gentleman  and  lady  were  safe  married, 
for  they  looked  mighty  loving  when  they  went 
away." 

"  I  wonder  where  I  can  have  put  it !"  Mrs. 
Whitwell  kept  running  on,  pretending  to  rum- 
mage in  the  drawers  of  her  dresser :  where  it 
would  seem,  like  many  other  good  housewives 
that  I  have  known,  she  let  all  her  papers  of  im- 
portance tumble  about  to  take  their  chance.  She 
continued    her  pretended  search  for  some  time. 
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She  was  not  likely  to  receive  any  interruption 
from  him. 

She  had  scarcely  concluded  her  search  hefore 
he  had  shrunk  back  from  the  door ;  and  he  now 
stood,  his  face  averted  and  covered  with  his  hand, 
supporting  himself  against  the  wall  of  the  house. 

At  length  Mrs.  Whitwell  returned  to  the  door. 
She  made  her  own  remarks  upon  what  she  saw ; 
but  took  care  to  appear  not  to  have  taken  the 
slightest  notice  of  his  emotion. 

'^  I  can't  think  what's  become  of  the  letter," 
said  she.  "  I  must  have  flung  it  into  the  fire  last 
time  I  emptied  my  drawers." 

"  It's  no  matter,"  said  the  young  man  in  a  low 
hurried  voice,  and  without  turning  his  face  to- 
wards her  :  "  you  are  certain  of  the  fact,  that  is 
enough." 

He  sank  down  upon  a  low  bench  by  the  door  ; 
he  seemed  to  breathe  with  difficulty. 

'^Certain  of  my  facts!  ay,  to  be  sure,"  reite- 
rated Mrs.  Whitwell,  "  there's  no  doubt  of  my 
facts;  and  I  must  say  I,  for  one,  was  very  glad  to 
hear  all  was  safe  and  right,  for  they  seemed 
mighty  loving  when  they  went  away." 

"You  need  tell  me  no  more,"  said  he,  hastily 
rising. 

And,  without  even  bidding  her  good  evening, 
he  walked  away. 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 

But  where  shall  I,  in  all  antiquity, 
So  fair  a  pattern  find ? 

Angela  was  sitting  quietly  in  lier  room,  en- 
gaged at  her  drawing,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  Augusta,  with  a  face  of  the  greatest  agitation, 
the  colour  crimsoning  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
gleaming,  came  in. 

She  had  a  letter  in  her  closed  hand,  which  she 
seemed  to  be  pressing  against  her  heart,  with  the 
fervour  of  one  who  held  the  most  precious  of 
earthly  treasures  in  her  grasp. 

"  Angela,  Angela !  congratulate  me !  He  is 
coming  !  he  has  sent  me  such  a  letter!" 

"  Oh,  such  a  letter!"  she  went  on,  covering  the 
unconscious  paper  with  kisses.  "  Who  would 
have  thought,  who  could  have  hoped,  that  it  was 
all  to  end  like  this  ?  After  such  years  of  doubt, 
distance,  coldness,  uncertainty,  that  he  should  say 
....  listen,  Angela !     I  must  read  you  one  or  two 
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of  the  precious,  precious  sentences.  They  are 
not  many,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  must  read  them  to 
you  myself:  it  seems  to  me  like  a  profanation  to 
let  any  eyes  but  my  own  look  upon  these  dear, 
dear  words !" 

She  kissed  the  paper  again  and  again ! 

^'  I  am  a  fool!"  she  said,  stopping  herself, 
"quite  a  childish  fool!  But  oh,  Angela!  such 
words  !     I  am  so  happy !" 

Vavasour  to  Augusta. 
I  have  been  ungrateful  for  your  friendship 
and  unconscious  of  its  worth.  At  last  I  have 
learned  to  feel  the  full  value  of  constancy  and 
truth,  such  as  yours.  If  it  is  not  too  late,  Augusta, 
let  me  claim  at  length  that  heart  and  hand  which 
ought,  long  ago,  to  have  been  mine,  had  I  not 
been  stupidly  insensible  and  wilfully  blind.  I  ask 
them  now,  and  offer  you  in  return  a  heart  that 
will  be  devoted  through  life  to  you,  and  whose 
study  it  shall  be  to  make  your  happiness.  I  mean 
to  be  down  at  Donnington  the  day  after  to- 
morrow: I  have  some  business  first  to  finish  for 
my  father,  that  will  not  be  delayed  ;  besides  I 
choose  to  give  you  time  to  write  to  me,  should 
my  capricious  conduct  have  exhausted  your  pa- 
tience, and  should  it  indeed  be  too  late  for  re- 
pentance. Vavasour. 

Angela  rose  from  her  seat ;  she  came  forward 
with  that  angel  look  of  love  and  benevolence 
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which  tells  of  one  who  has  done  with  this  world 
for  herself,  and  only  lives  in  the  happiness  of 
others  :  she  threw  her  kind  arms  round  her  friend, 
but  she  found  it  hard  to  speak — her  heart  was 
full. 

The  whole  air  and  countenance  of  Augusta  was 
that  of  one  so  perfectly,  so  excessively  happy,  yet 
so  touched  and  so  softened  by  her  happiness,  that 
it  was  almost  affecting  ;  tears  stood  in  her  eyes, 
those  eyes  so  little  used  to  tears,  as  again  and 
again  she  kissed  her  letter. 

"  Such  a  change  !"  she  kept  repeating  ;  *'  after 
all  that  terrible  coldness,  that  impenetrable  reserve! 
And  to  do  me  justice  at  last ! — for  it  is  justice, 
Angela.  Mine  is  an  honest  heart ;  I  may  say 
that,  with  all  its  faults  ;  and  for  one  I  honour  so 
truly  and  prize  so  highly,  what  may  I  not  be 
capable  of  becoming  ?  what  will  I  not  do  ?  Oh, 
he  shall  see  that  I  can  be  all  he  could  wish,  when 
once  he  has  got  me  out  of  this  hateful  set  we  are 
in  here!"  said  she. 

*'  Shall  you  write  any  thing  in  answer?"  asked 
Angela  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!  1  long  to  write  some- 
thing, but  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  You  know 
one  must  not  be  too  coming,  child  ;  '  the  fruit 
that  will  fall  without  shaking.'  There  has  been 
a  little  too  m.uch  of  that,  I  fear;  and  yet  how 
happy  he  puts  it,  and  it  seems  so  cold  to  answer 
nothing.  What  can  I  write?  What  can  I  say? 
or,  shall  I   let  silence  give  consent?     But  then 
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he's  so  odd,  perhaps  he  may  be  seized  with  a 
doubting*  fit.  Poor  fellow !  I  cannot  wish  him  to 
endure  such  a  misery  as  that,  with  all  his  sins. 
Perhaps  he  may  think,  that  if  I  were  unchanged  I 
should  have  written  ;  and  so,  if  I  were  unchanged, 
I  should.  The  Augusta  of  old  days  would,  and 
never  could,  have  cared  a  jiffy  about  it ;  but 
Angela's  delicate,  womanly  ways,  are  infectious, 
I  believe.  I  catch  myself  thinking  what  you 
would  do,  instead  of  following  my  impulses  in 
my  old,  careless  way  :  I  do,  indeed." 

"  Do  you?"  said  Angela,  again  embracing  her. 
*'Then  I  think  I  should  write  one  little  line,  if  I 
were  in  your  place.  I  think,  considering  the  terms 
you  stand  upon,  there  could  not  be  the  least  harm 
in  it.  I  think  he  must  be  disappointed  not  to  get 
a  syllable  in  answer  to  his  charming  letteV." 

"  Charming  !"  looking  at  her  with  one  of  her 
sudden,  quick,  uncomfortable  glances.  "  But  I 
won't  be  so  mad  !"  said  she,  hastily.  "  I  won't 
yield  again  to  that  stupid  insanity  !  I  am  sure  of 
his  heart  now — what  do  I  want  more  V 

"  It  would  indeed  be  insanity,"  said  Angela, 
shaking  her  head  sadly,  "to  injure  your  happi- 
ness by  such  a  wild  imagination  as  that.  I  am 
not  a  very  dangerous  person,  even  if  Mr.  Vava- 
sour were  utterly  devoid  of  truth  and  honour." 

*'  Forgive  me,  dear  child !  I  have  suffered  so 
much,"  said  Augusta,  looking  really  ashamed  of 
herself.  "  But  oh,  Angela!  what  1  have  suffered  is 
not  to  be  told.     Such  pangs,  such  horrible  pangs, 
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such  black  and  desperate  hours  of  liopeless 
jealousy ;  such  passmg  moments  of  ecstatic  bliss, 
such  plunges  into  a  sea  of  horrible  despair!  I 
have  felt  as  if  I  were  struggling  in  the  raging- 
waters,  and  that  they  were  overwhelming  me; 
they  often  did  nigh  overwhelm  me.  There  have 
been  times,  Angela,  when  I  thought  I  must  go 
mad." 

"  Did  you  ever  feel,"  she  went  on,  sitting- 
down,  but  still  holding  her  letter  pressed  close  to 
her  heart, — "  Did  you  ever  feel  that  horrible  sens- 
ation, as  if  one's  mind  y^ere  just  going  to  give 
way,  when  all  sorts  of  strange,  fantastical  thoughts 
come  into  one's  brain,  and  one  feels  that  one  could 
run  about,  and  screech,  and  tear  one's  hair?  Oh 
it  is  dreadful  to  experience  in  real  life  what  one 
sees  sometimes  acted  on  a  stage,  and  takes,  per- 
haps, for  the  most  exaggerated  tragedy." 

'^  Poor  Augusta!"  said  Angela,  tenderly. 

"  I  can  speak  of  it  now,  now  it  is  all  over,"  said 
Augusta,  shuddering  at  the  recollection.  "  L  never 
dared,  much  as  we  have  talked  together  about 
t,  I  never  dared  to  describe  those  feelings  to  you  ; 
one  is  terrified  even  to  think  of  such  things.  T/iei/ 
have  passed,  at  all  events,  I  hope.  Absence  helps 
one ;  and  natural  high  spirits,  such  as  mine,  help 
one  ;  but  there  were  passages  in  my  life  I  dared 
not  even  look  back  upon :  it  was  like  a  dreadful 
page  in  the  book  of  my  mind,  which  I  kept  for- 
cibly closed.  Now  it  is  all  over,  I  can  think 
of  it." 
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But  there  was  a  strange,  dark,  troubled  ex- 
pression came  over  her  face,  even  when  she  did 
then  think  of  it. 

"  Better  not,  even  now,"  said  Angela,  tenderly. 
"A  very  dear  friend  of  mine  used  to  tell  me 
never  to  look  back.  She  said,  if  I  would  bear 
my  burden,  I  must  only  look  forward.  That  ad- 
vice was  intended  to  help  me  when  I  should  be 
alone  and  no  one  to  comfort  me,  and  prevent  me 
increasing  my  misery  by  a  contrast  with  past 
happiness.  Do  not  diminish  present  happiness 
by  a  contrast  with  past  misery." 

"  Right,"  said  Augusta  ;  "  quite  right :  feel 
how  my  heart  trembles  and  beats." 

The  poor  heart  was  indeed  fluttering  and 
beating  wildl}^  Augusta  could  hardly  stand — she 
had  been  forced  to  sit  down  ;  she  was  quite  over- 
powered, quite  overwhelmed,  with  this  unex- 
pected tide  of  joy.  She  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  rest  for  support  upon  any  thing  but  the 
energies  of  her  own  mind, —  a  broken  reed,  in 
truth,  in  every  moment  of  trial,  it  had  ever 
proved,  and  so  it  proved  now. 

**  I  think,"  she  said,  for  she  was  of  a  temper 
which,  when  much  excited,  loves  to  give  its 
emotions  words  —  a  habit  which  may  be  observed 
in  characters  of  vehement  rather  than  very  deep 
feeling,  —  ^'  I  think  that  what  has  preserved  life 
and  reason  has  been,  that  he  never  did  give  me 
any  just  occasion  for  jealousy.  I  have  had  my 
twinges — who  that  loves  has  not?     I  shewed  that 
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plain  enongli  when  I  could  be  jealous  oi  you  — 
after  this,  what  was  there  I  might  not  be  jealous 
of?  But  he  never  gave  me  the  least  real  occasion 
for  it.  One  thing  I  luas  sure  of,  if  he  did  not 
love  me,  he  loved  no  other  creature  in  the  world. 
Oh,  if  I  had  once  really  believed  that  he  was 
faithless,   I  should  have  been  frantic." 

'^  You  have  that  in  Phedre,  too,"  she  went  on. 
"  How  1  have  studied  that  play!  When  she  finds 
out  that  Hypolitus  —  that  young  impenetrable 
savage,  that  insensible  to  tenderness,  can  love, 
has  loved,  does  love  another — oh,  it  is  grand  !  — 
it  is  terrible  !  —  it  is  dreadfully,  dreadfully  true!'' 

"  Dear  Augusta,  how  thankful  you  ought  to  be 
that  you  have  been  spared  this !  I  agree  with  you, 
that  must  be  a  horrible  thing  to  have  to  bear." 

"  Far,  far  better  that  he  should  be  in  his 
grave!  far,  far,  far  better!"  cried  Augusta. 

*'  Oh,  that  one  should  be  sleeping  there  one's 
self!"  said  Angela. 

All  these  scenes  of  passion  were  terribly  trying 
to  her,  poor  thing;  they  seemed  to  tear  open 
the  wounds  of  her  heart  in  the  most  cruel 
manner. 

She  found  it  difficult  to  resist  that  wish  which 
kept  gaining  upon  her  ;  there  were  times  when 
the  longing  for  rest  was  intense,  the  longing  to  be 
sleeping  quietly  in  the  grave  by  him,  her  first  and 
only  love. 

"  Dear  Angela,  how  pale  and  sad  you  look!" 
cried  Augusta  again,  and,  as  usual,  her  attention 
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once  awakened,  full  of  kindness  and  almost  of 
remorse  for  the  indulgence  of  feelings  which 
might  have  called  up  painful  recollections  in 
others;  "I  am  so  thoughtless!  talking  of  my 
happiness  makes  you  sad  :  it  is  such  a  contrast. 
How  selfish  I  am!" 

"  Oh,  no,  no  :  you  selfish  I  I  would  rather  see 
you  happy  than  any  thing  in  the  world." 

And  this  was  quite  true ;  she  loved  Augusta 
devotedly,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  affections 
this  one  had  become  very  strong.  The  desire  to 
see  Augusta  happy  had  become  the  most  pas- 
sionate wish  of  her  heart. 

*'  I  cannot  help  looking  pale  and  sad  now  and 
then ;  you  know  these  feelings  will  return  at 
times ;  the  ghost  of  some  sorrows  is  never  quite 
laid — ^ily  a  toyjours  des  revenans'  But  it  is  I 
who  am  to  blame  to  damp  your  joy  by  my  vain 
regrets  for  what  is  gone.  But  don't  think  of  me  ; 
believe  me  I  am  reconciled  —  I  have  long  been 
reconciled  —  I  have  submitted,  indeed  I  have 
submitted." 

And  the  large,  large  tears  rolled  rapidly  over 
her  cheeks,  as  she  declared  her  resignation  in  a 
very  rain  of  sorrow. 

But  she  soon  wiped  her  eyes,  recovered  her 
usual  fortitude,  and  said  to  Augusta  with  much 
earnestness  and  sincerity, — 

"  It|is  you  that  must  forgive  me ;  I  cannot 
help  it  now  and  then :  but  I  think  it  very  selfish 
by]  useless  and  hopeless  regrets  to  interfere  with 
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other  people's  happiness  —  when  one  can  help  it^ 
I  mean ;  and  I  have  had  so  much  happiness  since 
I  came  here,  dear  Augusta,  that  it  is  only  now 
and  then  that  I  feel  much  of  this  pain.  And  now 
you  are  going  to  he  so  happy,  I  think  I  shall  be 
quite  happy  too ;  you  cannot  guess  the  joy  that 
what  has  happened  to  day  gives  me." 

And  it  was  this  sort  of  interchange  of  feelings 
between  two  characters  so  opposite,  and  yet  so 
sympathetic,  which  had  raised  their  mutual  af- 
fection to  so  high  a  pitch.  They  had  not  been 
very  long  acquainted,  and  yet  they  felt  an  af- 
fection for  each  other  which  might  have  been  the 
growth  of  years ;  so  natural  it  is  for  some  cha- 
racters to  harmonise  and  run  together,  as  it  were. 

There  were  no  sacrifices  which  could  have  been 
proposed  to  them  which  they  did  not  feel  capable 
of  making  for  each  other,  except  indeed  one ; 
every  thing  in  the  world  but  that  one,  Augusta 
felt  she  could  have  offered  to  her  friend  :  but 
that  one  she  guarded  with  a  jealous  passion 
almost  amounting  to  fury,  like  a  mother  fighting 
in  ajionies  to  defend  her  child.  It  was  rather  a 
blind,  passionate,  natural  instinct,  than  the  effect 
of  a  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  that  so 
vehemently  defended. 

Her  attachment  to  Vavasour  seemed  to  have 
mastered  every  other  feeling. 

Augusta  was  not  one  of  those  young  ladies  who 
trouble  themselves  much  about  dress.  Gay,  fear- 
less, accustomed  to  admiration,  and  in  general 
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indifferent  to  the  impression  she  made,  she  had 
not  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to  oc- 
cupy her  thoughts  more  than  the  short  half- 
hours  she  spent  at  her  toilette.  She  was,  how- 
ever, of  course,  always  well  dressed  and  like  a 
woman  of  fashion,  which  she  certainly  pre-emi- 
nently appeared. 

But  love  makes  such  conscious  cowards  of  wo- 
men ;  love  makes  them  so  doubting,  so  nervous, 
so  hesitating  —  is  so  ruinous  to  all  self-posses- 
sion—  all  happy  self-confidence — all  gay  indif- 
ference to  opinion  ;  love  makes  such  sad,  sad 
havoc  with  that  feeling,  sensitive  sex,  when  its 
natural  course  is  unhappily  reversed,  and  the 
woman  has  given  her  heart  before  it  has  been 
asked  for! 

At  Palermo,  her  pride,  her  spirit,  her  rapid 
variations  of  feeling,  had  preserved  her  from 
these  weaknesses ;  but  now  that  her  lover,  her 
declared  lover,  was  coming,  she  felt  herself  a 
prey  to  them  like  the  veriest  woman  of  them  all. 
She  could  think  and  speak  of  nothing  else ;  her 
mind  dwelt  upon  this  meeting. 

How  would  it  be  under  these  new  circum- 
stances ?  Where,  when,  and  how  should  they 
meet?  What  would  he  say?  How  should  she 
look? 

Above  all  —  imaginative  poet  as  he  was  — 
idolater  of  art  and  beauty  —  fool  of  his  eye  — 
what  would  he  think  of  her  when  he  saw  her 
again  ?  What  might  not  imagination  have  painted 
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her  in  absence  ?  And  what  might  she  appear  in 
actual  presence? 

Was  she  gone  off?  Was  she  improved  in 
appearance  ? 

Poor  Augusta,  she  was  humbled,  indeed.  Many 
an  anxious  look  she  cast  upon  her  glass — she 
who  had  scarcely  given  herself  time  to  consult  a 
glass  before. 

You  cannot  think  how  all  this  weakness  touched 
Angela.  It  was  interesting,  it  was  affecting,  to 
see  her  such  a  very  woman,  this  high-spirited  Miss 
Darby —  such  a  mere  foolish  girl ! 

Turning  round  from  her  glass  where  she  had 
been  examining  her  face,  and  asking  whether  she 
was  not  dreadfully  tanned,  and  did  not  look 
horrid  ? 

*'  How  careless  I  have  been!  —  working  in  the 
sun,  in  that  silly  garden,  and  without  my 
hat." 

And  then  Angela  recollected  how  she  had  with 
extreme  kindness  worked  and  toiled  in  the 
little  cottage-garden,  when  she  herself  was  too 
busy  teaching  her  children,  or  perhaps  too  weak 
to  share  the  labour. 

'*  I  wish  I  could  look  as  pale  and  delicate  as 
you  do,  Angela.  It  was  my  high  colour  and 
great  black  eyes,  for  one  thing,  which  he  never 
could  bear ;  and  see,  how  red  my  hands  are 
grown !  " 

"  Dear  Augusta,  don't  vex  yourself.  You  are  a 
little  tanned,  to  be  sure,"  said  Angela,  half  laugh- 
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ing;  "  but  depend  upon  it,  any  one  who  looks  in 
your  face  now  must  see  that  in  it  which  has  made 
you  handsomer  than  ever  you  could  have  been  in 
your  life.  If  Mr.  Vavasour  doesn't  think  so,  I 
can  only  say  he  may  be  very  sorry  for  it." 

"  As  how?" 

"  He  must  be  certainly  wanting  in  good  taste 
and  good  feeling." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  think  so ;  but  I  wish  I 
had  taken  more  care  not  to  tan  myself.  And  now, 
what  shall  I  put  on  for  dinner  the  first  day?  My 
things  are  got  dreadfully  out  of  order.  One 
never  cares  what  one  puts  on  for  the  blacklegs 
and  jockeys  here.  I  declare  I  have  not  one 
presentable  dress  in  the  world." 

*'  Pooh,  pooh !  you  look  so  well  in  every 
thing." 

"  He  hates  dark  colours,  and  I  always  look  so  bad 
in  light  ones.  Besides,  one  would  not  be  too  much 
dressed,  ay  Angela  ?  One  would  not  look  as  if 
one  had  taken  a  vast  deal  of  pains  about  it,  you 
know." 

"  Certainly  not,  dear  Miss  Darby ;  but  when 
did  you  ever  look  as  if  you  had  1 " 


Mr.  Vavasour  had  written  to  Mrs.  Darby  to  an- 
nounce his  intended  arrival.  He  was  to  come  by 
the  coach,  and  would  arrive  perhaps  only  just  in 
time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

What  if  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  meet- 
g2 
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ing  before  the  party  now  staying  in  the  house 
should  be  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  ?  What 
if  the  first  meeting  must  necessarily  be  in  public? 

Augusta  tried  to  persuade  herself,  and  Angela 
tried  to  persuade  her,  that  this  might,  after  all, 
be  the  best ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  this 
conviction. 

The  eventful  morning  at  last  has  arrived,  and  a 
sad,  nervous  morning  it  was. 

The  two  friends  passed  a  great  part  of  it  at  the 
little  cottage,  of  which  Augusta  was  become 
almost  as  fond  as  Angela. 

They  walked  about  the  little  garden — stood 
and  watched  the  rivulet  gurgling  and  playing 
among  the  shining  pebbles  —  tried  to  amuse 
themselves  with  the  children  —  found  them  trou- 
blesome—  sent  them  away  to  Nurse  —  sat  down 
under  the  tree  —  got  up  and  walked  about  the 
garden  again  —  and  then  wandered  among  the 
bushes  and  little  precipices  of  the  hill  behind, 
where  they  had  lately  cut  some  pretty  paths. 

The  morning  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  come 
to  an  end. 

They  were  neither  of  them  in  very  great  spirits; 
they  were  botb  too  much  agitated  :  Augusta  for 
herself,  Angela  for  her  friend. 

They  were  at  that  point  of  expectation  when 
we  seem  incapable  of  tasting  joy ;  the  heart  is  so 
opj)ressed,  so  big  with  anticipation,  that  it  is 
overclouded ;  our  very  happiness  makes  us  se- 
rious; nay,  sometimes  almost  sad. 
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**  I  can  hear  the  church  at  Upham  striking 
four,"  said  Augusta,  at  last.  "  What  an  odd  state 
I  am  in !  I  never  heard  the  clock  at  this  distance 
in  my  life  before —  how  excitable  one's  nerves  can 
become !  Do  you  not  think  it  time  to  go  home  to 
dress?" 

"1  am  quite  ready,  if  you  are ;  but  what  will 
you  do  with  yourself  when  you  are  dressed?  Had 
we  not  better  dawdle  away  a  little  more  time 
here?" 


It  was  a  lovely  day  at  the  end  of  October. 
The  trees  had  not  yet  lost  all  their  leaves ;  the 
oaks  were,  many  of  them,  still  green  —  a  rich, 
dark,  mellow  green ;  others  scarlet,  others 
golden  ;  the  birches  and  poplars  were  hanging 
their  beautiful  yellow  streamers  over  the  rivulet ; 
the  hollies  were  beginning  to  display  their  crim- 
son berries  amid  the  thorn-bushes  on  the  chalk- 
banks.  The  sky  was  a  soft,  faint  blue,  with  small 
delicate  white  clouds  resting,  as  it  were,  upon  its 
bosom ;  the  air  would  have  been  quite  still, 
except  for  a  soft  breeze  that  now  and  then  swept 
over  the  tree-tops,  and  made  a  hushed,  whispering 
sound  among  the  branches. 

The  distance  was  chequered  with  bright  lights 
and  dark-marked  shadows,  all  fading,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  horizon,  into  a  pale  and  lovely 
grey ;  in  short,  it  was  such  an  autumn  day  as 
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you  will  all  have  enjoyed  in  our  lovely  and  capri- 
cious climate,  when  the  sun  shines  forth  while  it 
is  still  October. 

It  was  well  for  our  traveller  that  he  was  in  his 
majesty's  mail,  for  his  imagination  was  peculiarly 
alive  to  the  influences  of  Nature,  and  a  fine  day 
like  this  excited  his  feelings  in  a  way  which, 
under  his  present  sensations,  he  was  peculiarly 
desirous  to  avoid. 

Engaged  to  Miss  Darby,  he  felt  how  necessary 
it  was  to  take  leave,  as  it  w^ere,  of  Nature  —  to 
have  done  with  the  dangerous  influences  of  her 
wild  and  beauteous  poetry  for  ever ;  he  trusted 
that  he  might  be  able  to  love  Augusta  amid  the 
scenes  in  which  he  was  destined  to  pass  his  life 
with  her — in  modern  houses,  fashionable  drawing- 
rooms,  and  among  every-day  people;  that  thus  he 
might  be  able  to  attach  himself  to  her,  as  he  seri- 
ously desired  to  do,  as  he  felt  she  deserved  that  he 
should.  But  once  alone  with  Nature,  once  aban- 
doned to  the  influences  of  that  imagination,  that 
dangerous  gift  he  had  indulged  too  long,  what 
visions  came!  what  dreams  were  there!  — 
visions  in  which  she  never,  never  could  take  a 
part ! 

Recollections  which  would  not  die  —  hopes, 
however  disappointed,  which  would  not  be  for- 
gotten—  images  of  happiness  never  to  be  effaced, 
came  crowding  upon  him,  if  he  but  once  suffered 
himself  to  return  to  and  be  alone  with  Nature — 
that  Nature  he  so  worshipped — that  Nature  which 
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had  been  to  liim  as  his  mother,  his  muse,  his 
companion,  his  friend  ! 

But  from  all  this  he  was  about  to  become  an 
exile  ;  but  an  honourable,  willing  exile. 

He  was  receiving  his  first  lesson — an  important 
lesson — bitter,  but  wholesome ! 

Too  long  the  slave  of  his  fancy,  too  long  given 
up  to  those  vague  day-dreams  which  are  the  more 
dangerous  to  a  young  man  of  his  temper,  because 
they  have  an  appearance  of  disinterestedness  and 
refinement  more  than  happens  to  the  commoner 
sort,  which  isveryseducing  to  self-love,  he  had  now, 
at  least,  awakened  to  this  truth — that  if  he  were  to 
perform  the  part  he  had  chosen  as  he  ought  to  per- 
form it,  there  must  be  an  end  at  once,  not  only  of 
all  that  was  sickly  and  sentimental,  but  that  a  very 
tight  rein  must  be  kept  even  over  those  wander- 
ings of  imagination  which,  in  happier  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  harmless. 

He  had  offered  his  hand  to  a  high-spirited, 
warm-hearted  girl  whom  he  had  long  known, 
who,  he  had  at  last  been  made  aware  through 
the  representations  of  his  mother,  loved  him  with 
a  truth  and  sincerity  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  had  till  then  been  ignorant.  He  had  not 
ventured  to  ask  himself  how  much  of  his  heart 
he  had  to  give  in  return  for  hers ;  but  he  be- 
lieved he  could  and  should  love  her  in  time,  if 
once  he  could  tear  himself  from  the  witchery  of 
dearer  associations. 

His  feelings  outraged,  and  his  heart  bleeding 
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at  every  pore,  he  had  passionately  torn  asunder 
ten  thousand  tender  ties  which  bound  him  to 
things  with  which  Augusta  Darby  had  indeed 
nothing  to  do,  with  anguish  the  intensity  of  which 
can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  lived 
as  he  had  done  —  too  much  for  the  world  within, 
too  little  for  the  world  without  —  he  had  despe- 
rately closed  the  door  upon  the  past,  and  had 
shut  out  all  those  dreams  of  more  than  earthly 
beauty  in  which  his  soul  had  so  long  revelled. 

He,  too,  had  determined  never  to  look  back. 

But  it  was  frightful  to  look  forward  ! 

To  one  who  had  lived  to  his  own  heart,  as  he 
had  done — to  one  so  simple  in  his  tastes,  so  lofty 
in  his  aspirations,  with  feelings  so  deep  and  ten- 
der, and  a  temper  serious  and  severe,  what  a 
void  was  the  life  now  presented!  —  an  ordinary 
life,  with  ordinary  people,  unsweetened  by  those 
affections  for  which  his  relish  was  so  intense  —  a 
life  without  definite  purpose  or  aim. 

He  was  learning,  as  I  said,  his  first  lesson  —  to 
correct  and  restrain  the  useless  extravagance  of 
his  imagination  ;  he  had  yet  to  learn  to  bend 
these  high  aspirations  to  the  true  purposes  of  life. 

He  was  yet  so  young,  that  a  disappointed  pas- 
sion seemed  to  have  turned  the  prospect  before 
him  into  a  frightful  waste,  which  he  contemplated 
with  a  gloomy  indifference  to  his  own  happiness 
amounting  almost  to  despair. 

But  he  hesitated  not  in  his  purpose. 

She  loved  him,  he  knew  —  she  had  loved  him 
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with  constancy  and  fidelity  from  their  earliest 
childhood ;  she  had  been  faithful  to  him,  so  indiffer- 
ent—  she  had  been  constant  to  him,  so  capricious 
and  unkind  ;  her  character,  so  spirited  and  inde- 
pendent, had  been  subdued  to  tenderness  for 
him.     While  .... 

The  contrast  was  strong. 

Should  such  a  heart  be  lost  —  should  such  a 
life  be  blighted — because  he  had  been  wayward, 
fanciful,  weak  —  deluded  by  a  vain  charm  ? 

What  was  the  part  of  a  man  to  do,  now  —  now 
that  his  dream  was  over,  his  sweet  vision  fled  — 
that  he  was  restored  at  least  to  reason  ? 

Shipwrecked  himself,  to  devote  himself  to  her 
who  had  alone  been  true  when  he  and  all  the 
rest  had  proved  false,  and  make  a  generous- 
hearted  girl  as  happy  as  it  lay  in  his  power  to 
do, — this  was  all  which  seemed  left  to  him. 

But  this  resolution  could  not  allay  the  pang 
within,  nor  the  miserable  irritability  of  his 
feelings. 

And  so  he  felt  in  harmony  with  the  hackney- 
coach  in  which  he  rattled  to  join  the  mail  —  in 
harmony  with  the  inside  of  the  coach,  in  a  corner 
of  which,  muffled  up  in  his  cloak,  his  hat  over 
his  brows,  he  sat  —  in  harmony  with  those  long 
lines  of  dismal  streets,  with  all  that  wretched 
district  of  Spitalfields,  through  which  the  road  to 
Cambridgeshire  passes  —  in  harmony  with  every 
thing  that  was  unsightly,  miserable,  and  desolate. 

He  felt  almost  comforted  by  tiie  sort  of  stupid 
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insensibility  which  comes  over  the  sensitive  mind 
when  carried  on  through  a  long  succession  of 
scenes  of  this  description,  where,  wanting  time 
to  pause  and  relieve,  we  can  only  despond  and 
be  miserable.  In  this  state  of  despondency,  this 
misery  of  external  things,  it  was  a  sort  of  relief  to 
him  to  gaze  upon  the  world  without,  and  find 
it  responding  to  the  world  within.  Miserable 
as  such  relief  is,  it  is  sometimes  one. 

As  the  coach  emerged  into  the  more  wooded 
and  picturesque  part  of  Essex,  now  embrowned 
with  all  the  loveliest  hues  of  October — as  the  soft 
clouds  flitted  gently  over  the  pale  blue  sky — as 
the  distant  landscapes  gleamed  or  were  darkly 
shaded  under  the  varying  lights — as  the  soft 
breeze  began  to  play  upon  his  cheek, — he  turned 
away,  he  drew  up  the  window  suddenly  with  a 
noise  that  made  his  one  fellow-traveller  start ; 
and  then,  Avith  a  slight  *'  1  beg  your  pardon!" 
he,  pulling  his  hat  yet  forwarder  over  his  brows, 
sank  into  his  corner  and  seemed  to  sleep. 

He  did  not  sleep  —  he  had  not  slept  for  some 
nights,  never  since  his  letter  to  Augusta  had  been 
despatched. 

Poor  Augusta ! 

Little  did  she  dream  of  the  true  state  of  his 
feelings ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Oh,  that  a  man  might  know 

The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come ! 

Jidius  Ccesar. 

Poor  Augusta  !  —  little  did  she  dream  of  the 
true  state  of  his  feelings! 

She  was  so  full  of  her  own,  poor  girl :  and 
Angela,  who  sat  by  her,  was  so  full  of  Augusta's 
too,  that  they  neither  of  them  once  cast  a  thought 
upon  Mr.  Vavasour,  or  upon  the  sudden  change 
that  seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  his  views 
and  sentiments. 

Augusta,  indeed,  explained  every  thing  in  the 
way  that  best  pleased  herself:  she  dwelt  little,  or 
not  at  all,  upon  the  indifference  he  had  almost 
pointedly  displayed  at  Palermo,  and  only  thought 
of  his  impatience  upon  the  journey,  the  preoccu- 
pation of  his  thoughts,  his  indifference  to  scenes 
and  things  which  once  afforded  him  so  much 
pleasure,  and  his  manifest  anxiety  to  return  to 
England;  —  all  which   she   naturally  connected 
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with  Ills  last  letter,  and  interpreted  to  her  own 
advantage. 

Miss  Darby's  room  terminated  one  side  of  the 
front  of  the  house,  the  two  wings  of  which  pro- 
jecting, the  centre  in  some  degree  retreated, 
these  windows  commanded  a  view  of  the  park, 
such  as  I  have  described  it,  with  its  large  extent 
of  rough  unsightly  grass,  its  stunted  trees,  its 
groups  of  deer,  and  the  long  funereal  line  of  the 
dark  avenue. 

They  had  now  returned  from  the  cottage ;  the 
day  was  so  fine  that  the  windows  were  open,  and 
at  one  of  them,  hand  in  hand,  they  sat  looking 
out  towards  the  avenue.  The  road  from  the 
town  where  the  mail-coach  stopped  was  up 
this  avenue,  and  though  the  window  did  not 
command  a  view  up  it,  the  sound  of  any  car- 
riage approaching  that  way  could  be  quite  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

No  carriage  as  yet  approached,  however  ;  every 
thing  seemed  almost  preternaturally  still  this  quiet 
afternoon  ;  the  little  breeze  of  the  morning  was 
quite  lulled  ;  a  twittering  bird,  uttering  its  scanty 
autumn  song,  was  all  that  from  time  to  time  was 
heard. 

Augusta  sat  there,  looking,  listening,  starting 
at  the  slightest  sound ;  Angela  by  her,  watching* 
her. 

Many  were  the  false  alarms,  many  the  starts, 
the  exchange  of  looks,  the  disappointments,  and 
the  sitting  down  quietly  again.     At  length  a  car- 
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riage  was  distinctly  heard  advancing,  and  Augusta 
pushed  her  chair  hastily  back  from  the  window, 
lest  she  should  be  seen  from  without. 

"Just  look,  Angela!  Sister  Anne,  sister  Anne!" 
trying  to  rally  her  spirits,  "  do  you  see  any  one 
coming?" 

''  Not  yet,  but  1  hear  the  rattling  of  a  chaise 
quite  plain  :  it  is  certainly  coming  down  the 
avenue.'' 

"  Look  again!  look  again,  dear  child!  Some- 
thing will  happen  amiss  still,  I  feel  sure.  This 
will  never,  never  be!"  said  Augusta,  with  the 
superstition  common  to  those  subject  to  an  unex- 
pected turn  of  good  fortune. 

"  It's  coming  nearer.  Look  again,  dear  crea- 
ture ! — don't  put  your  head  out,  though.  What 
do  you  see?" 

**  The  post-chaise  turns  out  of  the  avenue — it  is 
coming  up  to  the  door :  there  is  one  gentleman, 
muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  and  his  hat  pulled  over  his 
eyes,  getting  out ;  that  is  all  I  can  see/'  said 
Angela,  drawing  back  herself  now  into  the  room. 

And  now  the  door-bell  rang  loud  through  the 
house. 

'^  He  is  come,  then!"  said  Augusta;  "he  is 
come !  Angela,  dear,  a  glass  of  water  !  Oh, 
how,  how  shall  I  meet  him  first  ?  Not  that  I 
feel  nervous,  neither — I  have  known  him  all  my 
life — but  how  shall,  shall  I  behave  myself?  Oh, 
if  I  could  but  see  him  first  alone!     Oh,  Angela! 
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tell  me,  child,  what  shall  I  do?  —  before  this 
odious  set  of  men,  too!" 

"  I  wish  we  had  happened  to  have  been  in  the 
drawing-room  with  Mrs.  Darby  when  he  came  in." 

"  But  then  that  waiting*  —  waiting,  would  have 
been  so  insupportable.  Waiting,  and  listening, 
and  expecting,  and  pretending  not  to  wait,  not 
to  listen,  not  to  expect.  But  my  goodness,  girl, 
what  o'clock  is  it  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  think  of 
dressing?'* 

''  The  stable  clock  has  only  just  gone  five;  I 
counted  it." 

*'  And  what  are  we  to  do  with  these  two  mortal 
hours  till  seven?  How  strange  and  unkind  it 
looks,  doesn't  it,  to  have  him  two  whole  hours  in 
the  house  and  not  to  see  him  !  One's  cousin,  too  ! 
One  ought  naturally  to  meet  one's  cousin.  I  wish 
I  had  not  been  so  foolish,  but  had  stayed  quietly 
down  stairs,  where  it  was  natural  to  be,  till  he 
came. — What  a  real  baby  I  am  become  !  But 
shut  the  window,  dear  girl,  for  it's  cold  now ;  and 
let  us  think  what  we  will  do." 

But  that  was  soon  settled. 

There  was  a  light  knock  at  the  door,  and  In 
answer  to  the  usual  "  Come  in,"  Mrs.  Darby's 
maid  appeared.  She  brought  a  message  from  her 
mistress  to  the  young  lady  to  say  that  Mr.  Vava- 
sour was  arrived,  and  was  sitting  in  Mrs.  Darby's 
dressing-room  ;  and  "  her  mamma  would  be  glad 
if  Miss  Darby  would  come  and  join  her  there." 
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She  cast  a  hurried,  troubled,  but  delighted 
glance  at  Angela. 

--  "Yes,  I'll  come— say  I'm  coming  directly. 
Dear  Angela,  did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  hot 
as  I  look  1  Do  help  me  to  tidy  my  hair  a  little  :  I 
can't  do  it,''  said  poor  Augusta.  Her  hands  were, 
indeed,  shaking,  and  her  cheek  flushing. 

"  There  —  thank  you  ;  how  do  I  look  ?  —  very 
red?" 

''Very  nice,  dear  Miss  Darby; — pray  be 
composed." 

"  I'll  try —  I'll  try.  But  bless  you,  dear  girl, 
do  go  down  with  me.  I  really  can't  go  down 
alone.     What  a  coward  I  am !" 

"  What  a  coward  you  are,  indeed,  dear  Au- 
gusta ! ''  said  Angela,  almost  laughing  at  her  dis- 
tress :  "  but  go  down  alone  you  certainly  must  — 
for  nothing  on  earth  should  tempt  me  to  go  down 
with  you.  And  now,  pray  don't  lose  time,  for  I 
almost  see  your  courage  oozing  out  of  your  fin- 
gers' ends  ;   I  really  almost  do." 

Gently  forcing  her  to  the  door,  gently  pushing 
her  out,  and  shutting  it  after  her. 

There  was  no  retreat.  She  made  an  effort ; 
along  the  passage  she  went,  and  down  the  few 
steps  which  led  to  Mrs.  Darby's  dressing-room, 
opened  the  door,  and  there  he  stood. 

The  retreating  steps  of  the  considerate  mother, 
departing  through  the  door  which  led  to  her  bed- 
room, might  have  been  heard,  had  she  had  power 
to  listen ;  but  she  had  not.     Strange  sounds  were 
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in  her  ears,  stionge  dazzling  flashes  before  her 
eyes ;  the  room  was  ST^amming  round  her.  He 
was  standing  with  his  face  towards  the  fire ;  but^ 
on  the  door  opening  he  turned  round,  and  she 
never  knew  how  it  was,  but  the  next  thing  she 
was  in  his  arms. 

There  was  such  a  confusion  in  her  brain,  that 
she  was  almost  insensible  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Dear  Augusta!"  uttered  in  a  voice  of  very 
great  feeling ;  —  this  was  the  sound  that  first 
called  her  to  herself. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  up  in  his  face, 
as  there  she  stood,  supported  by  his  arms  and 
leaning  against  his  bosom. 

It  was  impossible  for  face  to  convey  more  ten- 
derness and  kindness  than  that  face  did. 

He  was,  indeed,  deeply  touched  by  this  artless 
display  of  affection  upon  the  part  of  his  cousin. 
He  had  never  had  the  least  conception  of  its  ex- 
tent—  hardly  of  its  existence  —  before;  he  began 
already  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  heart  he 
had  so  long  misprised.  He  pressed  her  with  real 
afi'ection,  almost  fondness,  to  his  breast,  and 
touched  with  his  lips  that  forehead  which  was 
raised  up  towards  him. 

*'  My  dear,  dear  Augusta  !"  he  said,  and  in  such 
a  tone ! 

She  made  no  answer,  but  by  a  sudden  gush  of 
happy,  thankful  tears.  They  ran  fast  over  her 
cheeks.  Then,  as  if  ashamed  of  her  emotion,  she 
hastily  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  disengaged 
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herself  from  his  arms,  and,  going  to  the  fire,  tried 
to  smile,  and  to  say, — 
._    "  You  startled  me  so!" 

"Did  I,  my  love?"  said  he,  very  softly:  his 
voice  was  the  sweetest  that  ever  was  heard  when 
it  expressed  his  feelings.  ''Did  I,  my  love?" 
putting  his  arm  again  fondly  round  her  waist, 
and  pressing  that  face  of  emotion  once  more  to 
his  bosom.  "  Did  I  my  love?  —  my  Augusta!  — 
my  own !" 

No,  there  was  no  resisting  it.  Sorely  wounded 
his  heart  had  been  by  the  treachery  of  others, 
and  gratefully  did  it  open  to  receive  this  honest, 
genuine  expression  of  an  affection  it  was  impos- 
sible to  mistake. 

And  to  her  that  voice  —  that  voice,  in  accents 
so  new  —  those  few  sentences,  so  full  of  feeling 
and  tenderness,  and  intended  for  her !  It  was  too 
much  for  the  once  high-spirited  Augusta  Darby. 

She  wept  upon  his  bosom  like  a  child. 


They  had  a  little  recovered  themselves,  but 
they  continued  to  stand  by  the  lire,  holding 
each  other's  hands  ;  and  then  Augusta,  looking 
anxiously  in  her  lover's  face,  said,  while  her  heart 
throbbed  with  pleasure  at  the  sight, — 

"  How  ill  you  are  looking,  dear  Vavasour !  I 
am  afraid  you  have  suffered  very  much  during 
your  journey." 
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*'  Yes,"  said  he  ;  and  a  strange,  dark  cloud 
passed  over  his  fine  eyes  :  *'  I  have  suffered — but 
it  is  all  over  now.  I  will  tell  you  about  it  ^y^iX^"^ 
some  day,"  he  added,  again  putting  hrg' arm 
round  her  waist,  and  kissing  her  forehead. 
"When  we  are  become  quite  a  humdrum  man  and 
wife,  then  I  will  tell  my  Augusta  all  about  it." 

"About  it?  —  About  what?"  said  she,  rather 
anxiously. 

•'  About  all  my  fancies,  follies,  and  faults.  It 
will  be  a  long  chapter  that  —  won't  it,  my  love  ?" 

*'  Ah,  Vavasour !" 

And  the  look  of  unspeakable  love  —  confidence 
—  honest  trust  —  reverence  —  idolatry  —  which 
accompanied  these  words,  went  straight  to  his 
heart. 

How  unjust  had  he  been  to  so  much  affection! 
but  he  would  make  amends  for  it  now. 

He  could,  indeed,  scarcely  believe  that  it  was 
the  same  Augusta  he  had  known  at  Palermo ;  she 
seemed  to  him  so  softened,  so  improved,  since  he 
had  seen  her  in  Italy. 

The  happy  influence  of  Angela's  society;  the 
life  of  active  kindness  and  benevolence  which  she 
had  been  leading;  the  having  been  in  great  mea- 
sure withdrawn  by  other  occupations  and  compa- 
nions from  her  father's  worthless  associates,  had, 
in  truth,  softened  and  improved  this  fine  girl  in  a 
remarkable  degree  ;  and  now  that  her  pride  and 
her  heart  were  at  once  satisfied,  her  manners 
natural,  and  her  expression  full  of  tenderness  and 
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feeling,  she  looked,  what  he  had  never  in  his 
life  thought  her  before,  not  only  handsome  bat 
-lovely. 

He  was  surprised  too  at  himself,  and  could 
hardly  comprehend  the  grateful  satisfaction  —  the 
quiet  and  the  peace  —  which  had  suddenly  suc- 
ceeded to  the  torturing  irritation  of  his  late  feel- 
ings. 

Yes,  he  began  to  hope  that  he  should  speedily 
forget  all  in  life  which  had  not  been  Augusta. 
There  might  be  the  reaction  of  moments — remem- 
brances that  would  not  be  entirely  obliterated, 
might  force  themselves  upon  him  ;  but  it  would 
be  but  as  of  a  dream  —  a  dream  difficult  to  forget, 
but  altogether  past:  that  truth,  simplicity,  and 
reality,  for  which  his  heart  sickened,  he  had 
found,  where  he  had  little  thought  to  find  it  — 
in  the  honest  heart  of  his  cousin. 


In  the  mean  time,  while  so  much  was  going 
forwards  in  Mrs.  Darby's  dressing-room,  Angela 
was  very  happily  engaged  where  she  was,  pre- 
paring the  toilette  of  her  friend.  She  was  bring- 
ing out  her  most  becoming  dress,  and  having 
spread  it  upon  the  bed,  was,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mrs.  Maria,  carefully  renewing  the  ribands  of 
the  trimming,  and  refreshing  the  plaits  of  the 
flowers ;  and  then  she  wove  a  few  scarlet  leaves 
of  the  Virginian  creeper,  to  make  the  ornament 
for  her  hair. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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While  thus  engaged,  she  might  be  heard  sing- 
ing to  herself  a  low  soiig  —  a  thing  she  had,  per- 
haps, never  before  done  since  Carteret's  death. 
She  had  sung  to  her  pianoforte,  it  is  true;  but 
not  to  herself:  but  now,  as  a  bird  that  awakens 
to  the  sunshine  of  spring,  her  heart  expanded  to 
the  certainty  of  her  friend's  happiness ;  and  the 
music  of  days  gone  by  was  heard  softly  issuing 
from  her  lips,  as  now  she  turned  a  sleeve,  and 
looked  at  it ;  now  again  smoothed  the  folds  of  the 
dress;  now  gave  a  stitch,  or  assisted  Mrs.  Maria 
with  her  advice  ;  now  placed  the  Virginian  creeper 
leaves  in  all  sorts  of  positions. 

We  leave  her  thus  employed. 

There  is  another  upon  this  eventful  day  should 
not  be  quite  forgotten  —  young  O'Hara. 

He  fancied  himself  very  much  in  love ;  he  had 
long  thought  it  must  be  so. 

He  supposed,  of  course,  it  was  with  the  fascin- 
ating musician  whose  notes  were  so  delightful  to 
his  ears,  and  in  listening  to  whom,  accompanying 
her  songs  on  the  pianoforte,  or  playing  duets,  he 
had  spent  so  much  of  his  time.  He  supposed  he 
should  have  wished  to  marry  her,  only  he  was 
certain  his  father  and  mother  would  never  foroive 
him  if  he  thought  of  marrying  a  governess ;  and 
that,  therefore,  he  had  put  the  matter  out  of  his 
head. 

He  kept  dawdling  his  time  away,  however,  at 
Donnington,  ever  a  welcome  guest  he  knew, 
particularly  to  Mrs.  Darby  and  the  young  ladies ; 
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for  he  was,  indeed,  very  far  superior  to  any  of  the 
gentlemen  who  usually  frequented  the  place.  He 
had  been  as  busy  as  the  best  about  the  cottage, 
was  not  unknown  to  the  children,  and  had  en- 
joyed the  life  they  had  all  been  leading  as  much 
as  any  one. 

Miss  Darby  was  by  all  the  world  believed  to  be 
engaged  to  Mr.  Vavasour,  so  he  looked  upon 
her  quite  in  the  light  of  a  married  woman ;  and 
she,  wishing  to  engage  him  for  her  friend,  treated 
him  with  an  ease  and  cordiality  which  made  him 
feel  always  at  ease  and  welcome  whenever  he 
appeared,  and  a  pleasant  addition  to  any  plan 
that  might  be  going  on. 

He  was,  therefore,  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  very  disagreeable  feeling  that  came  over  him 
when  he  heard  that  Mr.  Vavasour  was  expected 
down  at  Donnington,  or  why,  at  the  first  sound 
of  the  approaching  carriage-wheels,  he  had  has- 
tily— instead  of  waiting,  as  one  quite  an  habitue 
de  la  maison  might  do,  to  receive  another  — 
jumped  out  of  the  billiard-room  window,  where 
he  had  been  exercising  himself  in  making  strokes 
against  himself,  had  plunged  into  a  thick  shrub- 
bery behind  the  house,  and  walked  away  as  far 
from  the  scene  of  action  as  he  could. 

Mr.  O'Hara  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
think  about  his  own  feelings,  or  ask  himself  any 
questions.  He  felt  very  much  out  of  humour, 
dull,  heavy,  and  unsociable,  he  knew  that,  and 
his  head  ached  a  good  deal;  yet  there  he  kept 
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walking  about  without  his  hat,  this  rather  cold 
though  fine  evening,  and  thinking  he  never  felt 
so  uncomfortable  in  his  life  ;  while  Vavasour  and 
Augusta  were  engaged  in  pleasant  talk  over  the 
fire  in  the  dressing-room,  and  Angela  was  arrang- 
ing; the  trimmino;  of  her  friend's  dress  and  hum- 
ming  her  little  song. 

"This  tiresome  Vavasour!"  thought  O'Hara; 
"what  must  he  come  spoiling  all  our  pleasure 
for?  And  then  we  shall  have  no  more  music,  I 
dare  say,  for  I  think  somebody  told  me  he  hates 
music." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

.     .     .     .    Ha !  who  comes  here  ? 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  apparition. 

Julius  CcBsar. 

Dear  Augusta  !  how  happy,  how  thrice  happy 
she  was,  as,  sitting  before  her  glass,  while  Angela 
—  who  w^ould  not  let  airy  one  but  herself  do  any 
thing  for  her  at  this  moment  —  w^ove  the  dark 
bands  of  her  shining  hair  in  braids  and  plaits,  and 
then  hung  in  it  some  of  the  crimson  leaves  of  the 
Virginian  creeper,  which  she  had  so  carefully 
arranged. 

She  could  not  help  feeling  pleased  at  the  result 
of  her  labours  ;  while  Augusta,  conscious  how 
handsome  she  looked,  and  grateful  to  the  attend- 
ing friend  so  busy  on  her  behalf,  turned  up  her 
face  to  kiss  the  white  and  but  too  transparent 
hand  of  that  fair  but  happiest  Cinderella,  cer- 
tainly at  this  moment  thinking  of  nothing 
but  Augusta,  and  of  making  her  look  as  beautiful 
as   she   possibly  could  ;    in  which  she  doubtless 
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succeeded,  as  I  have  told  you,  to  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

Not  that  all  the  additional  charms  which  at 
that  moment  adorned  Miss  Darby  must  be 
attributed  to  the  skill  of  her  friend. 

Her  dress  was,  however,  extremely  becoming ; 
it  was  rich,  but  not  too  rich  ;  elegant,  rather  than 
strikingly  fashionable  ;  but  such  as  set  off  her 
fine  commanding  figure  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
In  short,  Miss  Darby  was  looking  as  handsome 
as  possible.  And  there  was  a  softness  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  and  a  something  of 
bashfulness  and  hesitation  in  her  manner,  that 
rendered  her  appearance  unusually  interesting. 

Angela's  own  toilette  was  soon  finished. 

She  was  in  white  muslin,  with  long  sleeves, 
made  pretty  high  in  the  throat ;  she  had  a  white 
long  sash ;  and  a  tea-rose,  which  Augusta  had 
brought  her  from  the  green-house,  in  her  bosom ; 
her  hair  was  just  simply  drawn  round  her  face 
and  knotted  behind. 

Thus  dressed,  she  looked  as  pretty  a  confidante 
for  the  splendid-looking  premiere  role  in  the  drama 
about  to  be  enacted  as  any  one  could  desire  to 
see. 

And  thus  they  descended  to  the  dining-room, 
the  confidante  being,  in  contradiction  to  the  usual 
proprieties  of  the  drama,  arm-in-arm  with  the 
heroine  of  the  piece. 

Augusta  felt  a  little  nervous  at  the  idea  of  again 
meeting  her  lover  in  the  presence  of  all  these  dis- 
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agreeable  men.  Angela  kept  encouraging  her 
as  well  as  she  could ;  but,  while  she  talked  and 
endeavoured  to  rally  and  laugh,  came  the  pale, 
cold  shade  of  her  lover,  as  it  so  often  did,  seem- 
ing to  rise  before  her,  and  sadly  to  ask  how  she 
could  be  gay  and  happy  and  he  in  his  cold  bed 
under  the  dark  waters. 

The  girls  were  late  in  coming  down. 

They  had  kept  dawdling,  as  people  will  in  such 
cases,  and  had  made  matters  worse ;  for  all  the 
company  of  gentlemen  (there  were  no  ladies  of 
the  dinner  party  that  day)  had  already  assembled, 
and  Mrs.  Darby,  from  her  place  on  the  sofa, 
which  now  had  made  its  annual  migration  from 
the  window  to  the  fire,  had  introduced  Mr. 
O'Hara  to  Mr.  Vavasour,  with  whom  he  was 
soon  engaged  in  conversation,  and  whom  he  had 
found  a  very  agreeable  man,  and  quite  different 
from  what  he  had  expected. 

Mr.  Vavasour  had  made  much  the  same  dis- 
covery with  respect  to  the  young  Irishman, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  potato  in  his  head,  he 
thought,  shewed  much  sense  and  intelligence,  and 
had  manners  of  a  very  different  style  and  cast, 
from  those  usually  to  be  observed  in  the  fre- 
quenters of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darby's  circle. 

The  room  was  to  day  very  brilliantly  lighted ; 
it  always  looked  more  comfortable  in  winter  than 
it  did  in  summer,  for,  with  a  huge  blazing  fire,  the 
sofas  rolled  round  to  it,  the  shutters  closed,  the 
curtains  drawn,   and  a  profusion  of  wax  lights 
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blazing  around,  tlie  usual  disagreeable  bareness 
of  furniture,  books,  and  objects  of  amusement, 
was  not  so  apparent. 


They  were  all  talking  away  ;  there  was  quite 
a  hum  of  voices. 

Mr.  Vavasour  had  now  retired  a  little  from  the 
rest,  and,  leaning  upon  the  back  of  Mrs.  Darby's 
sofa,  was  silently  watching  the  door  and  wonder- 
ing when  Augusta  would  come  down. 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  wide.  He 
started  from  his  position,  and  turning  a  little 
round,  stood  upright  and  fully  displayed  before  it. 

Two  figures  appear:  the  one  is  in  dark  velvet, 
with  the  crimson  leaves  of  the  Virginian  creeper 
in  her  hair;  the  other  in  white,  robed  like  some 
angel,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  —  for  his  eyes  were 
dazzled  as  with  a  sudden  radiance — it  was  as  if 
bright  rays  of  light  were  shining  all  around  her. 

His  poor  head  is  swimming — he  knows  not 
what  he  sees. 

But  she ! 

A  faint  shriek! 

A  faint  cry ! 

An  impassioned  rush  forwards  ! 

^'Carteret!  Carteret!" 

And  a  heavy  fall  upon  the  drawing-room  floor! 
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He  was  no  loiig-er  master  of  liimself ;  lie  forgot 
wliere  lie  was — w^lio  he  was — what  he  was. 

He  sprang  forward,  fell  down  on  one  knee 
beside  her,  and  caught  the  lifeless  body  in  his 
arms ! 

The  extravagance  of  his  passion,  the  wild  ve- 
hemence of  his  looks  and  gestures,  the  frantic 
violence  with  which  he  pressed  his  treasure  to  his 
heart,  uas  that  of  one  quite  beside  himself — and 
so  he  was. 

He  felt,  if  we  may  dare  to  use  the  image,  as 
it  will  be  when  the  dead,  awakened,  shall  rush 
forward  in  heaven  to  meet  the  long-lost  restored 
once  more. 

*' Angela!  Angela!  Angela!" 

'^  'My  love  !  —  my  life  !  Angela  !  —  aw^ake  ! 
awake  !" 

"  Dead  !  no,  she's  not  dead  !  She  can't  be 
dead  !  Open  the  windows  !  —  the  door  !  My 
love  !  my  life  !     She  can't  —  she  can't  be  dead  !" 

"  No,"  said  Augusta,  falling  down  upon  both 
knees,  with  a  face  black  as  death,  "  she's  not 
dead!" 

And  then,  quivering  and  shaking  in  every  limb, 
jn  a  hasty,  passionate  manner,  she  strove  with 
both  hands  to  disengage  the  insensible  form  of 
her  friend  from  his  vehement  embrace. 

"Angela,  listen  to  me!  Open  your  eyes!  I 
know  you  are  not — you  cannot  be  dead  !  Open 
your  eyes,  I  say  !" 

h2 
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The  company  had  all  gathered  round  by  this 
time. 

''What  is  all  this  about?  Lay  her  flat  upon 
the  floor,  Mr.  Vavasour ;  that's  the  best  thing  in 
these  dead  faints,  I  have  heard.  What's  it  all 
about?     T  don't  understand  —  I  didn't  see." 

Mrs.  Darby  kept  saying. 

She  had  neither  distinctly  seen  nor  understood 
the  wild  and  hurried  scene  of  passion  that  had 
passed  before  her,  the  outburst  from  his  lijDS,  nor 
the  terrible  agitation  of  Augusta. 

And  he  was  saying  nothing  now ;  but,  her 
head  still  thrown  over  his  arm,  was  bending  over 
her,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  hers,  watching  with  in- 
tense anxiety  for  some  sign  that  she  would 
revive. 

It  seemed  as  if  Augusta  could  bear  this  no 
longer. 

"  Lay  her  head  down,  Mr.  Vavasour,  I  tell 
you,  flat  upon  the  floor!  What's  the  use  of  hold- 
ing her  up  in  that  way  ?  Would  you  kill  her 
outright  ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  some  of  you  fetch 
water!" 

He  had  yielded  to  her  remonstrances,  and,  lay- 
ing the  fainting,  insensible  form  upon  the  floor, 
he  rose  up  from  his  knees  and  stood  immovable, 
his  face  ghastly  pale,  his  eyes  sometimes  rivetted 
upon  her,  or  from  time  to  time  looking  towards 
the  windows  with  a  confused,  bewildered  air,  as  if 
he  wanted  them  opened,  bat  could  not  articulate; 
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while  Augusta,  still  kneeling-  upon  botli  knees, 
her  hands  clasped  with  an  expression  of  agony, 
kept  gazing  upon  those  features  as  they  lay  in  the 
death- trance  before  her. 

Water  was  brought,  and  Augusta  bathed  her 
temples.  Then,  suddenly  looking  up  at  Vava- 
sour, 

'*  She  is  living  !  she  lives  !  She  will  open  her 
eyes !  '^  and  with  an  impatient  gesture,  "  Get 
away!  go  away!  Stand  out  of  her  sight!"  she 
cried . 

But  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  lost  the  power  of 
motion. 

He  had  lisen  from  his  knees  as  Augusta  took 
Angela  from  his  arms  and  laid  her  flat  upon  the 
floor;  and  he  had  stood  there  looking  about  him 
with  a  wild,  confused  air,  glancing  from  time  to 
time  at  the  windows,  as  if  he  wanted  them 
opened,  and  yet  as  if  he  could  not  speak,  while 
Augusta,  kneeling  by  the  body,  was  sprinkling 
the  face  with  water,  her  hands  trembling,  and; 
her  limbs  shaking,  like  one  in  an  ague,  all  the 
time. 

While  he,  more  like  a  dead  than  a  living  man, 
with  face  ghastly  pale,  stood  opposite,  watching 
her. 

But  neither  of  them  had  exchanged  a  glance. 

At  last,  some  one  had  opened  the  window  ; 
the  cold  night  air  blew  upon  her  face,  and  she 
was  beginning  to  revive. 

''She   is   breathing!    she    breathes!   she    will 
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ojoen  her  eyes,  I  tell  you  ! "  glancing  impatiently 
at  him.     *'  Go  away,  I  say  !" 

But  he  seemed  motionless. 

At  last  Angela's  eyes  slowly  and  languidly 
opened — slowly  and  languidly  they  turned  round. 

But  no  sooner  had  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
figure  than  she  uttered  an  appalling  shriek,  and 
fell  at  once  into  the  most  horrible  convulsions. 


The  scene  is  too  awful  for  description. 

That  beautiful  and  but  too  delicate  frame — so 
slight — so  young — so  frail,  tortured  and  twisted 
by  horrible  spasms,  and  rolling  in  agonies  upon 
the  floor. 

The  distracted  lover,  his  hair  on  end,  his 
eyes  glaring,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  hold  her. 
Augusta,  her  face  as  pale  as  death,  and  cheeks 
now  blistered  over  with  tears,  striving  as  vainly 
to  assist  him. 

She  sees  O'Hara. 

'^  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  O'Hara,  run  down  to 
the  cottage  and  fetch  up  old  Nurse!" 

Old  Nurse,  rushing  with  angry  impatience  into 
the  room,  soon  appeared,  and  hastening  up  to  the 
group,  and  kneeling  down  by  the  agonised  body, — 

"  What's  the  matter  now?  "  she  cried  ;  "  what 
have  you  been  all  doing  to  my  darling  ?  Why, 
what's  the  matter  now  ?  My  dove  !  my  darling  ! 
what    have   they    been    doing    to    thee,    I    say  ? 
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Is  thy  poor  heart  broke  at  last?"  Then  sud- 
denly perceivmg  him, — "  Mr.  Carteret  !  good 
heavens  and  earth  !  Mr.  Carteret  !df  you  here  ? 
What  business  have  you  here  ?  ^vnlit  are  you 
about,  sir  ?  Let  her  be  this  moment !  How  dare 
you  touch  her?  Let  her  be,  Miss  Darby;  you 
mustn't  hold  her  that  way  in  her  convulsions ; 
the  more  you  try  to  keep  her  down,  the  worse. 
Miss  Angela,  love !  Get  me  some  sal  volatile, 
will  some  of  you,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  !  Be 
quiet — have  patience.  It's  going  off;  it  will  be 
over  soon;  only  get  out  of  her  sight,  will  you,  or 
will  you  not,  Mr.  Carteret  ?  " 

His  heart,  beating  as  if  it  would  burst ;  his 
brain  on  fire ;  his  eyes  starting  out  of  their 
sockets  ;  his  hands  clenched  and  thrown  over  his 
head  — 

Thus  the  unliappy  man  was  seen  to  dart  out  of 
the  window. 

"  Stop  him  !  follow  him  !"  said  Augusta,  pite- 
ously  looking  up  at  O'Hara ;  "he  is  beside  him- 
self. By  all  you  ever  loved  on  earth,  stop  him — 
follow  him — Mr.  O'Hara  !" 

The  young  man  obeyed  without  a  word. 


At  length  the  paroxysm  was  over ;  Nature 
seemed  to  liave  exhausted  her  violence,  the  con- 
vulsions ceased,  and  Angela  opened  her  eyes :  she 
looked  composed,  but  extremely  ill,  and  as  if  she 
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were  too  languid  to  speak  ;  but  she  turned  lier 
eyes  to  Augusta,  seemed  trying  to  force  her 
white,  colourless  lips,  into  a  smile,  and  faintly 
whispered, — 

"  What  a  strange  dream  it  was !" 

^'  Yes,"  said  Augusta  ;   "  strange  indeed  !  " 

That  was  all  €he  could  articulate,  for  she  felt 
herself  choking,  though  she  appeared  resolved  to 
master  her  emotion  ;  a  pulling  at  the  velvet  round 
her  neck,  from  time  to  time,  was  the  only  outward 
sign  of  oppression. 

While  Nurse  kept  reiterating, — 

"  Don't  talk  ;  be  quiet,  dear,  will  you  ?  Keep 
still— keep  still." 

'^  I  thought — I  thought — I  thought  I  saw  him, 
Nurse,"  turning  her  eyes  languidly  towards  her  ; 
"  but  say  nothing  about  it  to  any  one:  perhaps 
it  is — it  is— that  I  am  ooins;  to  him  !" 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  her  head  sank  upon 
Nurse's  bosom. 

Augusta  now  rose  from  her  knees.  She  still 
preserved  her  wonderful  composure.  Pride  and 
indignation  combined  to  support  her  under  this 
utter  ruin  of  her  dearest  hopes.  Not  a  symptom 
except  the  ashy  paleness  of  her  cheek,  and  now 
and  then  a  sudden  trembling  of  her  limbs,  be- 
trayed, in  the  slightest  degree,  what  was  passing 
within. 

One  or  two  of  the  bystanders  began  now,  under 
the  direction  of  Nurse,  to  lift  the  helpless  and 
passive  form  of  the  lovely  girl  from    the  floor, 
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and  prepared  to  carry  her  up  stairs  and  lay  her 
upon  her  own  bed. 

Her  white  garments  sweeping  round  her,  her 
hair  trailing  to  the  ground,  her  eyes  again  closed 
from  the  excessive  languor,  her  long  fair  throat 
drooping,  and  her  head  thrown  powerless  upon 
her  shoulder — thus  she  was  borne  avvay.  Nurse 
tenderly  assisting,  and  Augusta,  like  some  dark 
figure  of  despair,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  and  offering  no  further  assistance, 
following  gloomily  after. 

That  all  was  over  for  her ;  that  some  mysterious 
tie  united  Vavasour  and  Angela,  was  but  too  cer- 
tain :  the  cause  of  her  appalling  emotion  might 
be  mistaken,  but  his  cries  and  agonies  left  the 
matter  beyond  a  doubt. 

It  v/ould  appear,  Iiowever,  as  far  as  Angela  was 
concerned,  that  the  violent  convulsions  she  had 
been  thrown  into  at  last  had  produced  their  usual 
effect  in  confusing  the  faculties.  She  seemed  to 
have  no  distinct  recollection  of  what  had  passed. 
The  apparition  of  her  lover,  it  is  true,  remained 
an  indelible  image  upon  her  brain ;  but  she 
evidently  doubted  whether  it  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  vision  or  as  an  actual  bodily  appearance ; 
and,  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  the  agitations 
she  had  gone  through,  she  said  very  little  ;  and 
having  been  carefully  undressed  and  laid  in  bed 
by  Nurse,  she  soon  fell  asleep,  still  holding  that 
faithful  servant's  hand. 

Augusta,  who  had  been  standing  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  bed  quite  motionless,  but  apparently  pas- 
sive, and  with  her  large  dry  black  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  friend,  turned  away,  and  without  saying  a 
word,  laid  her  hand  upon  the  lock  of  the  door, 
opened  it  cautiously,  and  went  out. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


For  this  present, 

I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you, 
Be  any  further  moved. 

Julius  C(Bsar. 


Augusta  quitted  Angela's  room  in  a  confusion 
of  contending  feelings,  that  seemed  to  deaden  the 
sense  of  intolerable  pain.  Surprise  —  that  sort 
of  terrific  surprise  with  which  we  should  contem- 
plate the  sudden  disappearance  of  all  our  posses- 
sions in  the  yawning  jaw^s  of  an  earthquake — at 
first  stupified  every  faculty;  but  as  this  feeling 
subsided,  as  the  reality  of  what  had  happened 
pressed  itself  upon  her,  then  the  fearful  storm 
of  the  passions  arose. 

Pity  and  indignation,  raging  jealousy  and  dis- 
appointed love,  were  warring  within  her  breast ; 
the  storm  was  dreadful,  and  her  whole  frame 
shook  with  the  agony,  as,  thrown  across  her  bed, 
her  hands  clenched  in  her  hair,  she  rolled  and 
trembled  in  the  paroxysms. 
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She  saw  Vavasour  as  he  had  darted  from  the 
room,  his  clenched  hands  wildly  tossed  above  his 
head  ;  his  passionate  cries^  of  tenderness  over  an- 
other rung  in  her  ears. 

Bitter  anger,  and  cruel,  cruel  disappointment! 
anguish,  and  perplexity ! 

Then  suddenly  the  idea  that  he  was  in  danger 
flashed  across  her  brain.  She  started  up  ;  "  He 
must  be  sought  and  saved  !  he  must  not  perish  ! 
he  must  not  be  lost  in  his  distraction  !  Fearful, 
fearful  thought !"  She  rushed  from  her  room  to 
seek  him. 

She  had  seen  him  rush  out  into  the  night  with 
the  gestures  of  a  madman  ;  and  where  would 
he  be  found  now  ?  Had  he  fled  from  them  all, 
distracted  with  shame  at  this  disclosure  of  his 
treachery,  to  seek  self-destruction  ?  or  would  he 
return  and  offer  himself  the  explanation  of  this 
strange  mysterious  history  ?  She  hurried  impa- 
tiently down  the  gallery. 

Her  hair  all  in  disorder,  and  the  crimson  leaves 
of  the  Virginian  creeper  still  hanging  among  the 
black  dishevelled  tresses,  like  lovely  parasites 
amid  some  beautiful  ruhi  ;  her  face  pale  as 
death,  and  cheeks  stained  with  tears  impatiently 
dashed  away ;  like  that  grand  but  fatal  fury,  whom 
but  to  look  upon  was  horror,  she  might  be  seen 
rushing  down  the  gallery,  descending  the  stairs, 
and  hurrying  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  door  stood  partly  open,  but  all  within  was 
perfectly  silent.     One  by  one  the  gentlemen  who 
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had  been  invited  to  dinner  had  made  their  way 
to  the  stables,  taken  their  horses,  and  had  ridden 
home.  Neither  Mr.  Vavasour  nor  Mr.  O'Hara 
had  returned.  Mrs.  Darby  had  betaken  herself 
to  her  own  room.  Mr.  Darby  was  sitting  alone 
by  the  chimneypiece,  buried  in  his  large  arm- 
chair, and  with  his  feet  stretched  towards  the 
fire. 

The  whole  apartment  bore  evidence  of  the  re- 
cent disorder.  The  window  still  stood  wide  023en, 
and  the  night  wind  was  blowing  the  curtains 
about ;  tables  and  chairs  were  flung  dow^n  and 
lying  in  confusion ;  and  the  candles  flaring  aw^ay 
in  the  air  from  the  open  windows  and  door. 

The  space  upon  the  floor  where  Angela  had 
lain  rolling  in  dreadful  convulsions ;  the  two 
chairs  that  Vavasour  had  flung  down  as  he  vehe- 
mently darted  away,  were  still  as  he  had  thrown 
them  ;  but  he  was  not  there. 

Her  eyes  glanced  rapidly  round,  and  in  a 
moment  she  was  gone  again. 

She  ran  up  stairs  hastily  to  Vavasour's  room  ; 
his  door  stood  half  open,  just  as  he  had  left  it 
when  he  came  down  to  dinner,  but  he  was  not 
there.  Then  she  hurried  to  her  mother's  dres- 
sing-room— that  room  where  scarcely  more  than 
two  hours  ago  she  had  been  so  ineffably,  so  su- 
premely happy. 

The  embers  were  dying  upon  the  hearth,  the 
candles  on  the  chimneypiece  expiring  in  their 
sockets.     The  room  was  obscured  with  lono;  dark 
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shadows,  silent  and  lonely  ;  and  no  one  evidently- 
had  been  there. 

He  had  not  then  returned.  Had  O'Hara  found 
him?  Where  was  he?  What  had  become  of 
him  1 

Augusta  hesitated  not  a  moment  longer,  but 
hurrying  down  stairs  opened  a  side-door  in  the 
back-hall,  and  rushed  out  into  the  night. 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night;  not  a  star  was 
to  be  seen,  and  the  wind  howled  in  the  branches 
of  the  tall  trees  of  the  avenue,  sending  forth 
notes,  as  of  wild  and  of  mournful  lamentations, 
upon  her  ears.  The  clouds,  driven  in  hurried 
confusion  through  the  heavens,  now  obscured,  now 
displayed,  the  pale,  sickly  moon,  wading  through 
the  wrack.  At  times  the  darkness  was  almost 
total ;  at  times  the  pale  light  fell  between  the 
branches,  throwing  dark,  unearthly,  flickering 
shadows  upon  the  way. 

The  dark  arch  of  the  trees  yawned  as  the  black 
ojDening  to  a  sepulchre ;  and,  like  spectres  on 
each  side,  they  stood  and  tossed  their  bare  and 
leafless  boughs  in  the  wind. 

Such  were  the  images  presented  to  her  mind 
as  down  the  walk  she  rushed,  her  head  bare — a 
great  shawl  thrown  over  her,  her  undefined  ter- 
rors and  agitation  increasing  every  moment. 

It  was  impossible  to  distinguish  any  object  dis- 
tinctly in  this  sort  of  ghastly  light  and  deep  black 
shadow  ;  but  she  kept  searching  hurriedly  from 
side  to  side,  hoping,  in  every  darker  shadow,  to 
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find  him  supported  against  some  tree,  or  thrown 
upon  the  gTOund,  or  pacing  up  and  down. 

Often  she  stopped  and  listened  for  his  foot- 
steps, or  for  his  groans. 

In  vain  ;  notliing  hut  the  wild,  loud,  wailing 
blast,  tossing  the  skeleton  branches  to  the  sky, 
like  arms  cast  imploringly  upward  in  their  agony! 

Not  a  sound — Fearful  silence  and  fearful  dark- 
ness !  but  that  which  would  have  made  her  nerves 
tremble  at  any  other  time  was  powerless  now. 
She  shook  in  every  limb,  but  she  hurried  on. 

Two  miles  this  dismal  avenue  extended.  The 
trees  still  so  thick,  and  the  night  so  obscure,  that 
scarcely  any  light  penetrated,  except  now  and 
then  where  it  dimly  gleamed  beneath  the  low- 
hanging  branches.     No  object  was  to  be  seen. 

At  last,  wearied  and  out  of  breath,  her  terrors 
increasing  and  her  heart  beating  faster  and  faster, 
she  was  obliged  to  pause. 

Then  she  stopped  a  few  minutes,  and  again  she 
listened. 

She  heard  the  dismal  cry  of  a  screech-owl, 
whose  wild  sepulchral  voice  at  that  moment 
sounded  from  a  distant  wood,  or  rather  shrub- 
bery ;  and  that  low  whispering  among  the  branches 
and  in  the  grass  of  the  creatures,  be  they  earthly 
or  unearthly,  who  live  and  are  astir  at  this  time 
of  night :  she  heard  nothing  else. 

She  began  to  tremble  very  much ;  but  she  went 
on  again,  still  looking  anxiously  on  every  side, 
still  stopping  to  listen.     She  would  have  given 
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worlds  to  have  been  able  to  break  the  silence  and 
call,  but  she  could  not — voice  seemed  denied 
her:  she  could  not  have  uttered  his  name,  she 
almost  felt,  to  save  both  their  lives. 

The  leaves  crushed  beneath  her  feet,  thebranches 
closed  in  darker  and  darker  overhead,  and  the 
wind  blew  cold,  and  howled  most  lamentably. 

Thus  she  proceeded  at  lesfst  a  mile.  And  now 
she  had  at  last  reached  a  spct  v/here  this  long  mo- 
notonous line  of  trees  opened,  and  was  varied  a 
little.  Some  of  the  trees  had  been  blown  down, 
and  young  ones  had  been  planted  in  their  places. 
Here,  too,  an  old  plantation  joined  up  to  the  avenue, 
which  had  been  interrupted  ;  a  kind  of  semicircle 
had  been  cut  in  it,  and  the  space  thus  obtained  ad- 
mitted light  and  air.  In  the  centre  of  this  semi- 
circle stood  a  majestic  oak-tree,  which  threw  its 
magnificent  arms  far  and  wide,  and  under  it  a 
low  circular  mound  of  turf  had  been  erected, 
which  was  intended  to  serve  for  a  rural  seat. 

The  light  which  fell  upon  the  grassy  opening 
only  served  to  render  the  shadows  still  blacker  and 
darker  under  the  branches  of  this  enormous  tree, 
but  the  moon  just  then  bursting  from  beneath  a 
heavy  cloud,  cast  one  bright  gleam  upon  it,  and 
something  black  and  darker  than  the  surround- 
ing darkness  might  be  discerned,  thrown,  as  it 
seemed,  upon  the  ground. 

She  came  up,  and  there  he  lay. 
He  was  lying  upon  the  ground,  his  arms  folded, 
and  resting  against  the  little  bank,  and  his  face 
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resting  against  them.  He  did  not  move  as  she 
came  up  —  he  hiy  like  one  insensible  or  dead. 
But  he  was  not  dead ;  you  might  hear  his  low, 
stifled  groans. 

She  went  up  to  him — stood  and  looked  at  him, 
in  silence,  for  a  few  moments  ;  at  last — 

*'  Mr.  Vavasour!  "  she  said. 

He  started,  sprang  up  instantly,  and  stood  before 
her  perfectly  erect,  but  with  such  a  face,  such  a 
look!  —  It  was  the  image  of  despair — his  outline 
was  darkly  visible  against  the  sky,  and  the  ghastly 
light  of  the  moon  fell  full  upon  his  features. 

"Augusta!^'  was  all  he  could  at  first  say. 
"  You,  Augusta !" 

'*  Yes,  it  is  Augusta.  Vavasour,"  endeavouring 
to  speak  steadily,  nay,  with  a  certain  indifference, 
but  not  so  successful  as  she  wished  to  be,  ''I 
w^as  frightened  for  you  —  I  thought  I  might  find 
you  dead." 

"It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had,"  said 
he,  gloomily  ;  "  but  I  am  not  man  enough  to  kill 
myself,  I  believe." 

Then  he  seemed  gasping  and  trying  to  speak 
something  more,  but  as  if  he  could  not ;  at  last  it 
burst  forth  with  a  sort  of  passion  : — 

"Augusta — stop — listen — pity — tell  me — Is  all 
over?    Is  she  gone?   Is  she  dead?" 

"  No,  she  is  in  bed,  and  I  left  her  asleep  :  I 
came  to  tell  you.  And  now  that  you  need  not 
make  yourselves  any  longer  unhappy  about  each 
other,"  she  added,  with  much  bitterness,  "  if  you 
are  tired  of  sitting  under  that  tree,  perhaps  you 
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will  come  back  to  the  house,  and  let  my  father 
have  his  dinner." 

"Augusta,  you  have  no  pity." 

"  I  no  pity  ! "  said  she. 

**  I  don't  very  well  know  what  call  there  is  for 
my  pity!"  she  went  on,  the  colour  mounting  fast 
to  her  cheeks,  as  she  looked- at  him. 

"  I  don't  very  well  know  what  there  is  to  excite 
Twypityl" 

His  figure  had  relaxed  from  that  kind  of  tension 
in  which  despair  had  held  it,  and  he  had  now 
seated  himself  upon  the  turf  seat  before  her.  He 
looked  miserably  perplexed  ;  but  the  fierce  an- 
guish of  the  first  moment  had  subsided  as  soon  as 
he  had  been  assured  of  Angela's  safety.  Augusta 
detected  this  change  in  his  feelings,  and  it  made 
her  still  more  angry. 

For  him,  he  was  feeling  as  he  sat  there,  she 
standing  before  him,  that  some  explanation  ought 
immediately  to  be  made  of  what  had  passed  ;  and 
how  to  begin,  or  what  to  say,  he  did  not  know  : 
a  sort  of  awkward  embarrassment  had  succeeded 
to  the  wild  excitement  of  his  first  sensations  ;  and 
as  for  Augusta's  temper,  it  was  fast  prevailing  over 
sorrow. 

*'  Let  them  go  to  dinner  without  us  for  once," 
at  last  he  said,  forcing  himself  to  speak.  '*  I  owe 
you  an  explanation,  Augusta,  and  I  will  give  it 
you  now,  if  you  will  hear  me :  but  first,  let  me 
beg  of  you  to  tell  me  what  is  her  real  name." 

*'  Her  name  !  Good  Heavens  !  can  it  be  pos- 
sible you  do  not  even  know  her  name?'' 
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''  I  do  not :  tell  it  me,  Augusta." 

"  Why,  Nevil,  to  be  sure  I" 

"  INevil !  Nevil!  you  don't  say  so!"  And  start- 
ing up,  catching  both  her  hands,  "  Married  or 
single?  tell  me  that!  tell  me  that !" 

"  Married!  Why  she's  not  twenty! — she's  quite 
a  child!     Is  this  alUyou  know  about  her?" 

Augusta  began  to  breathe. 

"  Indeed,  Vavasour,"  she  said,  disengaging  her 
hands,  and  her  spirits  beginning  to  recover  them- 
selves a  little,  '^  you  have  frightened  and  angered 
me  very  much,  I  confess — and  don't  know 
what  I  am  to  think  of  all  this  —  poor  Angela 
shrieking  and  going  into  convulsions  at  the  sight 
of  you,  and  you  darting  away  like  a  madman 
through  the  w^indow.  And,  after  all,  it  appears 
you  know  nothing  about  her — not  even  whether 
she  be  married  or  single! — Yet  you  owe  me  an  ex- 
planation sir,  most  assuredly,  and  no  better  time 
than  the  time  present.  Let  them  wait  dinner  for 
once  in  their  lives,  and  tell  me  at  once  all  you 
know  about  it." 

And  so  saying,  she  sat  down  upon  the  turf  seat 
by  his  side. 

He  drew  himself  to  a  little  distance  from  her — 
he  seemed  to  shrink  involuntarily  away. 

She  marked  the  gesture,  and  changed  colour. 
Then  he   turned,  and  looking  steadily  in  her 
face,  said, — 

"  Answer  me  first  one  question  :   Is  she  single 
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or  married?   And  another,  How  came  she  here? 
I  thought  she  had  been  in  India." 

'*  She  never  has  been  in  India  or  near  India,  in 
her  life,  that  I  know :  and  of  course  she  is  single. 
Joan  Grant  recommended  her  to  my  mother  as 
a  companion  for  me.  She  has  been  with  us  half 
a  year ;  before  that,  she  was  governess  at  Mrs. 
Usherwood's." 

Augusta,  it  must  be  confessed,  ran  through 
these  details  with  what  seemed  a  rather  ill-natured 
pleasure. 

"She's  a  very  good  girl,"  she  concluded,  in  a 
tone  in  which  the  slightest  possible  degree  of  in- 
solence might  be  detected,  "that  I  must  say; 
and  I  was  getting  very  fond  of  her. — She's  really 
a  good  creature];  and^most  certainly,  I  repeat,  she 
is  not  married." 

He  looked  up  in  her  face,  while  she  was  saying 
this,  with  a  curl  of  something  very  like  contempt 
upon  his  lip  ;  and  when  she  had  ended  he  turned 
his  face  away,  and  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  grass. 
He  sighed  deeply. 

There  was  a  fresh  silence. 

At  last  Augusta  broke  it  by  saying,  with  some 
impatience, — 

"And  now,  how  long  am  I  to  wait  for  your 
explanation?'* 

**  It  will  be  soon  made,"  he  said.  "  I  am  in 
love  with  this  governess  of  Mrs.  Usherwood's, 
and  domestic  companion  and  well-behaved  girl 
of  yours,  and  have  been  so  for  some  time." 
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"You  are  very  hard,"  she  could  not  help  say- 
ing,-- 

"  Not  harder  than  you  are,"  answered  he,  bit- 
terly. "  But  where  is  this  governess? — this  good 
girl  ?  Have  you  turned  her  out  of  the  house,  or 
what  have  you  done  with  her  V 

"  Watched  her  till  she  fell  asleep  —  and  loved 
her  as  my  sister,"  was  her  answer,  in  the  tone  of 
one  deeply  and  cruelly  hurt.  "  You  will  find  out 
some  time.  Vavasour,  that  you  have  wronged  me 
—  wronged  me  in  your  good  opinion,  I  mean;  as 
for  the  other  wrongs,"  her  cheek  kindling,  *'  I 
scorn  to  complain  of  them  !^' 

And  she  rose  up,  and  was  going  to  leave  him. 

''  Stay,  Augusta,"  catching  hold  of  her  dress. 
"  Don't  go  away — I  beg  your  pardon — you  made 
me  angry  by  the  way  in  which  I  thought  you  al- 
luded to  her  station,  as  if  you  held  her  cheap 
upon  that  account.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  no 
right  to  be  angry  ;  stay  and  hear  what  I  have  to 
say." 

**  No  !"  she  said,  trying  to  disengage  herself; 
"  when  I  came  here,  I  wished  for  an  explanation 
— I  want  none  now.     Oh,  oh,  Vavasour  !" 

And  then  her  poor  proud  heart  gave  way,  and 
she  shed  a  few  tears. 

''  Augusta !  Augusta !  —  forgive  me  —  forgive 
me!" 

He  let  go  her  dress,  buried  his  face  between  his 
hands,  in  an  attitude  of  deep  dejection  ;  while  she, 
wounded  to  the  quick,  no  longer  caring  for  any 
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thing'    further,   turned   away  and  walked  slowly 
homewards. 

She  let  herself  into  the  house,  and  went  up 
stairs  into  her  own  room,  and  once  there  locked 
and  double-locked  the  door,  threw  open  the  win- 
dow, and  resting  her  elbows  upon  the  window-seat 
and  her  head  upon  her  hands,  sat  there  looking 
stupidly  into  the  night. 


It  is,  indeed,  an  awful  moment  when  the  con- 
science, suddenly  aroused  by  an  unexpected  cata- 
strophe, summons  us  before  her  tribunal,  obliges 
us  irresistibly  to  judge  ourselves  as  we  feel  we 
should  be  judged  by  others,  and  all  the  vain  so- 
phistications with  which  we  have  been  deluding 
our  hearts  vanish,  and  our  conduct,  in  all  its  naked 
deformity,  stands  revealed  before  our  eyes. 

Oh,  well  may  we  call,  in  such  an  hour,  upon 
the  hills  to  hide  us,  and  upon  the  mountains  to 
cover  us ! 

His  anxiety  with  regard  to  Angela  relieved, 
Ms  conscience  at  last — late  indeed,  but  at  last 
aroused — had  taken  its  turn  to  speak,  and  in  plain 
terms  enough.  Light  seemed  to  break  suddenly 
upon  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  view  his  conduct 
in  its  just  and  simple  aspect.  He  had  wronged  both 
— had  imposed  upon  both — deceived  both  ;  im- 
posed upon,  deceived,  and  cheated  himself  more 
than  either.    What  right  had  he  to  view  his  early 
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and  undissolved  contract  with  Auo-iistain  the  h'o-ht 
he  had  chosen  to  do  ?  What  right  had  he  to  flatter 
himself,  without  due  inquiry,  that  her  indifference 
equalled  his  own,  because  he  wished  it  so  to  be? 

How  culpable  had  been  his  indolent  softness  of 
temper !  how  blaraeable  the  procrastination  in 
which  his  dread  of  domestic  storms  had  led  him 
to  indulge — suffering  this  undecided  and  unset- 
tled state  of  things  to  continue  for  want  of 
courage  frankly  to  announce  the  state  of  his 
feelings ! 

What  deceit  he  had  practised  upon  Angela ! — 
meaning,  it  is  true,  no  wrong  to  any  one,  but  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  blinded  to  the  probable  ill 
consequences  of  the  childish  romance  in  which  he 
was  indulging,  by  the  idle  whims  and  fancies  of 
his  rav/  and  inexperienced  character. 

And,  worst  of  all,  what  had  he  lastly  done, 
under  the  irritation  of  a  disappointed  passion  for 
another?  He  had  madly  confirmed  his  engage- 
ment with  Augusta,  and  pledged  himself,  by 
every  tie  of  honour,  to  a  woman  he  knew  he 
could  never  love. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  awful  moment  of  life  when 
thus,  after  a  long  series  of  those  self-deceptions, 
with  which  we  have  blinded  ourselves  to  the  culpa- 
bility of  some  questionable  course  in  which  we 
have  suffered  ourselves  to  engage,  in  excuse 
pleading  a  thousand  specious  reasons  to  lull  that 
voice  within  which  still  cries,  Hold! — a  light  irre- 
sistible flashes  conviction   upon  our  hearts,  and 
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our  error,  stripped    of  all    this  vain    sophistry, 
stands  exposed  before  us. 

Oh,  blest  is  he  whose  hidden  eye  is  purged  — 
whose  conscience,  piercing  as  a  sharp  sword  divid- 
ing bones  and  marrow,  thus  discloses  his  true  self 
ere  yet  too  late  —  ere  yet  the  day  is  utterly  spent, 
— "  the  night  in  which  no  man  can  work  "  has 
come ;  while  the  hour  for  reparation  and  amend- 
ment has  not  utterly  passed,  and  the  profitless  tree 
still  stands  under  the  hand  of  the  all-merciful 
Husbandman ! 

Humbled,  softened,  penitent,  his  thoughts 
turned  with  remorse  to  the  woman  he  had  so 
greatly  wronged,  of  whose  feelings  he  had  little 
thought  in  the  paroxysm  of  his  despair — nay, 
whom  he  had  but  one  short  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago  treated  so  unfeelingly  and  harshly. 

He  longed  to  offer  her  any  reparation  in  his 
power,  and  he  rose  to  return  to  the  house. 

But  then,  what  reparation  could  he  offer  ? 

His  heart,  he  felt  it,  he  knew  it,  was  irretriev- 
ably another's.  It  was  a  mockery  to  offer  the  sa- 
crifice of  such  an  attachment,  even  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  make  it,  to  a  woman  like  Miss  Darby : 
even  the  mere  idea  of  such  a  thing  seemed  an 
insult. 

And  then  his  Angela !  his  sweet,  unprotected 
Anjrela !  his  betrothed  bride  !  to  whom  he  had  de- 
clared  his  attachment,  and  passed  his  promise, — 
was  nothing  due  to  her  ? 

The  more  he  reflected,  the  more  confused  his 
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thoughts  became,  and  the  contest  between  con- 
flicting- ckities  the  more  hopeless.  To  return  to 
the  house  under  his  present  perplexity  of  feeling, 
seemed  impossible  :  he  must  stay  away  for  the 
night,  at  least. 

A  night^s  reflection  might  tranquillise  his 
nerves,  and  allow  him  time  to  arrange  his 
thoughts. 

Under  the  influence  of  his  final  impulse  he 
had  risen,  and  was  proceeding  down  the  avenue. 
Now  he  stopped  and  hesitated  ;  then  he  turned 
round,  and  walking  slowly  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, approached  the  outer  gate,  and  by  it  left  the 
park. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

I'll  not  offend  thee  with  a  vain  tear  more. 

Ben  Jonson. 

He  walked  for  many  hours,  following  the 
devious  turnings  of  the  little  lanes  that  traversed 
the  country  in  various  directions,  so  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  thoughts  that  he  heeded  not 
the  hours  as  they  passed,  nor  observed  that  the 
moon  had  sunk  behind  the  horizon,  leaving  only 
the  stars  to  light  him  upon  his  way. 

The  night  had  become  exceedingly  cold,  and 
the  wind,  rushing  over  these  hare,  unsheltered 
hills,  was  chilling  and  stiffening  his  limbs  ;  but  he 
seemed  not  to  feel  it. 

His  thoughts,  once  allowed  to  turn  to  Angela, 
found  but  too  sweet  and  hitter  occupation. 

She  was  asleep  —  she  was  safe  at  present,  and 
protected  ;  but  how  would  she  awaken,  that  dear, 
young,  helpless  girl  ? 
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How  would  she  regard  the  position  in  which 
they  stood  ? 

She  loved  him  still :  yes,  he  was  certain  that 
she  loved  him. 

That  wild  beaming  face  of  ecstasy, — those  arms 
stretched  forward, —  and  that  piercing  cry,  "  Car- 
teret !  Carteret !"  The  vision  was  before  his  eyes, 
—  the  sounds  yet  echoed  in  his  ears! 

Could  he  desert  her? — would  he  desert  her? 

No,  never,  never! 

But  what  would  she  do? 

Would  she  on  her  side  stand  firm  to  their  en- 
gagement, and,  casting  herself  upon  his  truth 
and  honour,  call  upon  him  to  redeem  his  pledge  ? 
That  was  what  he  believed,  he  hoped,  would  be 
the  case.  In  the  present  weakness  of  his  feelings, 
he  would  like  thus  to  have  been  forced  into  the 
course  his  heart  was  panting  to  pursue.  He  seemed 
as  if  he  wanted  strength  resolutely  to  adopt  it  of 
himself. 

But  then,  again, — Augusta.  Had  he  not  passed 
his  promise  to  Augusta  in  a  manner  equally 
sacred,  and  had  he  not  been  accepted  in  equal 
reliance  upon  his  good  faith  ?  And  had  he  not 
here,  alas !  excited  all  the  warm,  honest,  affec- 
tions of  a  heart,  with  all  its  faults,  most  sincere 
and  generous  ?  But  at  this  thought  he  clenched 
his  hands  furiously  together,  and  rushed  onwards 
with  a  sort  of  frantic  wildness  through  the  night, 
till,  quite  wearied  and  worn  out,  he   at  length 
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paused  on  finding  himself  approaching  a  village. 
There  was  a  small  and  very  inconsiderable-look- 
ing public-house  standing  by  the  way-side,  of 
which,  late  as  it  was,  the  door  was  not  yet  closed. 
He  entered,  and  asked  if  they  could  give  him  a 
bed.  A  middle-aged  woman,  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  was  just  putting  up  her  shutters, 
preparatory  to  retiring  to  rest.  She  eyed  him 
with  some  surprise,  for  he  was  without  a  hat, 
his  hair  dishevelled,  his  white  waistcoat  and 
dinner-dress  defiled  with  the  earth  on  which 
he  had  grovelled,  and  his  whole  appearance  ex- 
hibiting the  greatest  disorder.  His  demeanour, 
however,  was  so  perfectly  gentle,  and  his  manner 
so  calm,  that,  after  the  first  glance,  she  felt  as- 
sured that  he  was  neither  a  madman  nor  a  fugitive 
criminal ;  so  she  answered  him  civilly,  that  there 
was  a  well-aired  bed  at  his  service  :  upon  which  he 
came  in,  and,  feeling  extremely  cold  and  ex- 
hausted, approached  the  embers  of  the  expiring 
fire  and  sat  down. 

'*  Have  you  met  with  any  accident,  sir?"  said 
the  good  woman  ;  "  your  clothes  and  things  seem 
in  a  sad  plight !" 

*'  Yes,"  said  he  ;  ''a  serious  one." 

"  Was  there  any  thing  could  be  done,  any  one 
be  sent?" 

"  No  ;"  all  he  wanted  was  a  quiet  single  room 
and  a  bed. 

While  it  was  preparing,  he  sat  down  by  the 
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kitchen  fire ;  she  fetched  her  bellows,  and  soon 
blew  up  a  cheerful  blaze ;  and  he  extended  his 
limbs,  now  aching  with  the  cold,  before  it. 

He  sat  thus,  with  a  sort  of  feeling  of  stupid 
comfort,  until  the  good  woman  entering  with  a 
candle  in  her  hand  told  him  all  was  ready,  and 
ushered  him  into  a  very  small  but  neat  little 
chamber,  with  its  red-checked  tent-bed  and  yellow- 
stained  walls,  and  there  left  him  to  his  own  re- 
flections. 


Angela  awoke  about  midnight. 

The  curtains  were  drawn  round  her  bed,  and 
the  light,  which  came  from  a  candle  burning 
upon  a  small  table  by  the  fire,  was  shaded  from 
her  eyes  ;  but  the  fire  was  burning  brightly  as  if 
it  had  lately  been  mended,  and  some  one  was 
sitting  by  it. 

She  awoke  as  from  a  heavy,  dreamless  slumber ; 
and  slowly  and  like  pale  shadows,  first  dim  and  in- 
distinct, but  gradually  assuming  form  and  con- 
nexion, the  events  of  the  preceding  evening- 
seemed  to  arrange  themselves  in  groups  before 
her  mind. 

But  vivid  as  the  recollection  seemed,  she  yet 
doubted  whether  what  had  passed  was  real,  and 
whether  she  had  not  been  cheated  by  some  de- 
lusion of  her  spirits.  Could  it  be  possible, — could 
the  form  she  had  seen  really  be  that  of  Carteret  ? 
Was  it  an  apparition  formed  by  her  own  senses, 
or  had  the  grave  for  once  restored  its  dead?  or 
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had  he,  indeed,  in  spite  of  his  desertion,  been 
living  all  this  time,  and  mocked  her  tears  by  his 
cruel  silence  ?  Could  he  have  had  the  heart, 
knowing  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which 
she  and  Margaret  stood — in  sickness  and  poverty, 
utterly  friendless,  as  well  as  penniless, — could  he 
have  had  the  heart  to  desert  them  ?  But  then 
if  really  living,  and  not  some  unreal  phantom, 
how  came  he  to  start  up,  as  it  appeared  to 
her,  suddenl}^,  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
before  her  at  such  a  moment?  And  how  came 
she  never  to  have  heard  his  name  mentioned,  or 
once  suspected  his  intimacy  with  the  family  of 
Mr.  Darby  ? 

Confused,  dizzy,  almost  questioning  her  own 
identity,  still  doubting  whether  she  was  awake  or 
asleep,  she  stretched  out  her  hand,  as  if  to  assure 
herself  that  she  was  really  not  dreaming,  and 
laying  hold  of  the  bed-curtain  drew  it  gently 
towards  her. 

The  opened  curtain  allowed  her  a  view  of  the 
fire-place,  and  of  a  figure  sitting  by  it  in  an  arm- 
chair, leaning  back,  not  asleep,  as  it  would  seem 
by  the  attitude,  but  in  deep  thought. 

The  rings  of  the  curtain  jingling  against  the 
rod  aroused  Augusta,  for  she  it  was.  She  rose, 
and  came  up  to  the  bedside  ;  but  her  face  was  so 
pale,  her  countenance  so  dark,  that  Angela, 
letting  fall  the  curtain,  hastily  exclaimed, — 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  you,  dearest 
Augusta?'* 
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"  Have  you  forgotten  what  has  happened 
yourself?"  said  Augusta,  standing  by  the  bed- 
side, and  looking  down  on  her  friend  with  what 
Angela  thought  a  strange  scrutinising  expression 
in  her  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  believe  not,"  said  she, 
passing  her  hand  over  her  forehead,  and  endea- 
vouring to  collect  her  thoughts.  "  I  have  had  a 
strange  dream  —  a  thought — a  vision!  and  oh! 
oh,  Augusta  !"  starting  suddenly  up  in  her  bed, 
clasping  her  hands,  the  blood  mounting  into  her 
cheeks,  and  with  eyes  imploring,  "  tell  me — fell 
me — it  was  not  all  a  dream !  tell  me  it  w^as  Car- 
teret I  saw  ;   tell  me  he  is  not  dead!" 

"  What  did  you  dream  ?"  asked  Augusta, 
coldly. 

"  I  dreamed — nay,  now  I  feel  sure,"  she  cried, 
straining  her  eyes  towards  her  friend,  as  if  be- 
seeching her  to  confirm  the  truth  of  her  im- 
pression, "  I  am  certain  I  did  see  Mr.  Carteret, 
standing  up  in  your  very  drawing-room ;  he  was 
there,  I  thought,  before  me,  as  I  came  in  after 
you. — I  saw  him  as  plain  as  I  see  you  now — yes, 
I  am  certain — now — I  am  sure  I  did.  After  that, 
all  seems  confusion ;  a  horrid,  stifling,  dark, 
dreadful  dream  of  I  know  not  what.  I  thought 
I  heard  him  calling  me,  but  my  soul  seemed  gone 
I  knew  not  where,  and  I  could  not  answer. — But 
it  was  his  voice — say  so;  say  it  was  his  voice! 
He  called  me  '  love !'  and  '  life !'  Didn't  he  ?   Oh  ! 
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I  can  never  mistake  Ms  voice ;  there  never  was 
sucli  another !"    And  she  began  to  weep. 

Then  she  went  on  again, — 

"  Then,  Augusta — tell  me  whether  it  wasn't  so. 
I  seemed  to  open  my  eyes  again  :  I  saw  you 
there,  Augusta,  and  I  saw  him  standing  before 
me  with  such  a  look !  and  then  it  is  all  wild  con- 
fusion, and  I  see  and  know  nothing  more." 

'^  Bui  I  am  sure — sure  I  saw  him,"  she  kept 
repeating.  "  Tell  me;  nay,  do  tell  me;  for  the 
love  of  heaven  do  speak,  Augusta.  Did  I  not 
see  him,  and  did  you  not  see  him  too?" 
^  But  Augusta  could  resist  these  pleading,  earn- 
est looks  no  longer. 

"Yes,  I  saw  him,"  she  forced  herself  to  say. 

"You  did?     Ah,  Heaven!" 

And  suddenly  sinking  down  in  her  bed,  she 
covered  her  face  up  in  the  covering,  and  lay  quite 
still,  weeping  silently. 

Augusta  stood  watching  her,  as  still  and 
almost  as  cold  as  a  statue  ;  all  her  feelings  seemed 
turning  to  stone.  She  felt  not  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy with  Angela  ;  but  neither  did  she  feel 
jealous  or  angry  :  she  was  hardened  and  stupified. 

Long  Angela  lay  weeping  there,  her  head  buried 
in  the  covering.  Tears  of  gratitude  they  were.  That 
he  was  alive  was  enough.  Every  doubt  which 
had  perplexed  her,  every  uncertainty,  seemed  to 
vanish  from  her  mind.  He  was  alive  ;  it  was 
enough.      She  was  mingling  her  thanksgivings 
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and  her  prayers.  Calmed  at  length,  she  unco- 
vered her  face  ;  and  too  much  exhausted,  now  the 
first  excitement  of  her  joy  was  over,  again  to  sit 
up  in  bed,  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  take  that 
of  Augusta,  and  cast  up  her  affectionate  eyes  to 
seek  sympathy  in  those  of  her  friend :  but  the 
eyes  were  averted,  and  the  hand  was  icy  cold. 

*'What  is  the  matter,  dearest  Augusta?  You 
look  I  do  not  know  how  to-night ;  or  is  it  the 
flare  of  the  candle?  for  my  eyes  are  so  weak," 
passing  her  hand  over  them.  "  Has  any  thing 
vexed  you  ?  I  am  so  sorry.  But  first,  first, 
before  you  tell  me  of  yourself — dearest  Augusta, 
forgive  me  if  I  am  selfish — tell  me,  do  tell  me, 
it  was  Mr.  Carteret;  say  it  again.  And  how, 
how  could  he  possibly  come  here  ?" 

*'  Is  it  possible,  Angela,  or  are  you  deceiving 
me?  *  Possibly  come  here  !'  Don't  you  know 
who  he  is?" 

^*  Oh,  I  know  well  who  he  is;  his  name  is 
Carteret. — You  know  we  were  engaged  to  each 
other. — But  that  he  should  come  here,  just  at 
this  very  moment  too! — And  now,"  said  she, 
timidly,  and  anxiously,  ''  just  tell  me,  is  he 
here  still  ?  He  wouldn't  go  away ;  he  couldn't 
leave  me  so.  Did  he  say  any  thing?  or — or — or 
— perhaps  he  has  forgotten  me." 

Augusta  had  suddenly  dropped  her  hand  when 
she  mentioned  her  eno;aoement ;  then  ai>;ain  her 
heart  relented  at  the  sight  of  that  sincere,  earnest 
face,  in  which  deceit  or  treachery  never  could 
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have  found  a  place ;  and  still  averting  her  eyes, 
she  forced  herself  to  say, — 

"  No,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  forgotten  you  ; 
he  was  very  much  distressed  at  your  illness.  But 
you  don't  mean  me  to  believe  that  you  have  no 
idea  what  he  is  V 

"Yes,  I  know  quite  well ;  he  is  an  artist.  I 
know  what  many  people  of  your  rank  feel  about 
artists,"  said  she,  colouring,  and  mistaking  the 
expression  of  her  friend's  face.  '*  They  look 
dowai  upon  them;  but  I  never  did.  Why  should 
I  ?  I  was  proud — the  proudest  creature  on  eai'th, 
in  his  affection." 

"  An  artist !  What  do  you  mean  by  an  artist  ?" 
said  Augusta,  impatiently.  *'  Who  put  i/iat  into 
your  head  ?" 

''  He  tokl  me  so." 

"  Oh,  he  is  unquestionably  a  fine  artist,  as  far  as 
invention  can  make  one,"  said  Augusta,  sar- 
castically. 

"  But  I  am  so  surprised  that  he  should  come 
here — that  you  should  seem  to  know  him  !  What 
could  he  be  come  for?  —  And  never  to  have 
chanced  to  mention  his  name  before  !  Oh,  Au- 
gusta !  what  hours  and  hours  of  sorrow  I  should 
have  escaped,  if  I  could  but  have  known  that  he 
was  alive  I" 

"  Carteret  is  not  the  name  he  usually  goes  by," 
said  Augusta. 

"  How  is  that?  Has  he  changed  his  name? 
What  a  pity  I  never  knew  it ! — But  what  is  he 
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come  here  for  ?  To  paint  your  picture  for  Mr. 
Vavasour,  perhaps." 

Augusta  turned  suddenly  away,  and  stood  with 
her  hack  to  the  hed  ;  while  Angela,  without  at- 
tending to  that  sudden  change  of  posture,  kept 
running  on, — 

"  But  no  matter — no  matter  why  he  came ;  he 
was  there.  And  now,  pray,  pray  tell  me  all  that 
passed ;  pray,  pray  tell  me  what  he  said  and  did. 
Did  he  seem  still  at  liberty?  And,  oh,  did  he 
seem  to  care  me  for  still  ? — And,  oh,  did  he  in 
the  least  explain  his  strange,  strange  silence  ?" 

"  You  ask  so  many  questions  at  once,"  said 
Augusta  in  a  troubled  voice,  and  her  face  changing 
into  all  sorts  of  hues — now  pale,  now  red,  now- 
crimson,  now  like  death  ;  but  she  kept  it  resolutely 
turned  awa3\  ''  Yes,  I  suppose  —  yes,  he  may  be 
— yes,  he  is.  How  should  I  know  any  thing  about 
him  or  his  feelings  1  What  do  I  care  for  them 
now?    What  is  he,  or  you,  or  any  thing,  to  me?" 

At  another  time  the  strange  manner  of  her 
friend  would  have  alarmed  her,  but  now  she 
seemed  not  to  notice  it.  At  the  assurance  of  his 
affection  she  drew  the  counterpane  suddenly  over 
her  face,  and  again  gave  way  to  happy  tears. 
When  she  uncovered  her  face  again,  Augusta  had 
retreated  to  the  fire  ;  she  leaned  her  head  over 
the  bedside  and  began  once  moi;^, — 

''  Dear  Miss  Darby,  have  patience  with  me. 
Pray  what  o'clock  is  it  ?  " 

"  Between  one  and  two/'  said  Augusta. 
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*'  So  late  !  I  was  thinking  I  might  get  up  and 
go  down  stairs  —  how  silly  !  But  he  is  still  here, 
you  said,  didn't  you  ?  He  will  be  here  in  the 
morning ;   I  may  see  him  then,  mayn't  I  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  you  shall  see  him  if  he  is  here." 

She  seemed  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  un- 
graciously as  it  was  given. 

*'  It  so  puzzles  me  about  the  names!"  and, 
covering  her  face  again,  she  lay  long  quite  still 
and  silent.  By  and  by,  she  lifted  up  her  head 
and  again  said, — 

*'  It  so  puzzles  me  about  the  names  !" 

Augusta  had  been  sitting  motionless  by  the 
fire  all  this  time,  in  debate  with  herself.  She 
felt  that  she  had  better,  perhaps,  at  once  put  an 
end  to  this  conversation,  and  leave  Angela  in 
ignorance  of  what  had  happened  till  the  morning, 
when  a  good  night's  rest  might  have  prepared 
her  better  to  support  the  shock  ;  but  she  was 
agitated  by  that  restless  impatience  to  have  the 
worst  out  at  once  which  seems  to  render  further 
delay  insupportable.  To  remain  longer  struggling 
with  her  feelings  and  not  betray  herself,  she  knew 
was  impossible  ;  to  go  away  to  bed  without  the 
relief  of  speaking  out  seemed  what  she  could  not 
force  herself  to  do.  "  Besides,"  thought  she,  "  I 
had  better  tell  her  myself;  Maria,  or  some  of  the 
servants,  will  be  blabbing  it  out  before  I  can  get 
to  her  in  the  morning, — better  have  it  out  at 
once,  she  looks  able  to  bear  it  now." 

She  got  up,  therefore,  again  from  her  chair  by 
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the  fire,  and  went  up  to  tlie  bedside.  She  stood 
looking  at  Angela  a  few  seconds  ;  then,  suddenly 
laying  her  Iiand  upon  Angela's  shoulder,  said  in 
a  trembUng  voice,  which  she  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  render  steady, — 

''Are  you  indeed  as  ignorant  as  you  pretend  to 
be  upon  this  subject,  or  do  you  really  want  to 
know  his  true  name  ?" 

*'  What's  the  matter  ?  How  you  speak!"  cried 
Angela,  suddenly  turning  round,  disengaging  her- 
self, and  fixing  her  eyes  in  astonishment  upon 
Augusta's  face.  *'  What  can  there  be  so  much 
in  his  name  1 " 

'*  Every  thing  !"  said  Augusta.  *'  His  name  is 
— Vavasour ! " 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Since  then  some  higher  destinies  command, 
Let  us  not  strive  nor  lahour  to  withstand 
What  is  past  help. 

Henry  King. 

Vavasouj^  to  Augusta. 

I  AM  lying  upon  my  bed,  from  which  it  is 
impossible  for  me  at  present  to  rise.  The  horror 
of  such  thoughts  as  mine,  when  thus  abandoned 
to  their  unmitigated  intensity,  you  will  under- 
stand ;  but  I  do  not  hope,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  pity. 
I  have  deluded  myself  and  others  by  a  vain  ro- 
mance ;  I  have  departed  from  the  beaten  road  of 
truth  and  sincerity,  and,  like  all  such  wanderers, 
find  myself  driven  back  by  the  furies  of  shame 
and  self-reproach :  too  happy,  Augusta,  if  I  have 
not  made  others  as  wretched  as  I  have  made  myself. 

After  the  scene  of  yesterday  in  your  mother's 
dressing-room,  when  I  proffered  a  heart  which  I 
thought  was  truly  yours  —  how  dare  I  confess 
what  I  feel!  —  I  ought  long  ago  to  have  con- 
fessed that  I  adore  —  have  ever — ever  shall — 
ever  must 
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This  letter  was  torn  up. 

Why,  perhaps  it  might  be  hard  to  say,  except 
that  a  man  in  the  wretched  situation  in  which 
Carteret  found  himself  feels  it  impossible  to  do 
any  one  thing  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

He  tried  again. 

"  Will  Augusta  Darby,  after  all  that  has  passed, 
have  the  generosity  to  send  one  line  to  the  most 
wretched  and  criminal  of  Heaven's  creatures,  and 
tell  him  how  she  has  passed  the  night  ?  I  dare 
not  inquire  after  you.     Are  you  still  together  ?" 

This  letter  was  at  length  despatched  by  a  boy 
belonging  to  the  house  ;  and  this  effort  having  been 
made,  the  miserable  man,  turning  ujDon  his  pillow, 
lay  watching  the  waving  boughs  of  some  trees  as 
they  played  before  the  window,  or  the  rain-drops 
of  a  sudden  shower  which  had  fallen,  coursing 
down  the  panes  one  after  the  other,  —  the  aching- 
pains  which  now  spread  over  his  body  serving  in 
some  degree  to  divert  the  anguish  of  his  mind, 
and  the  weariness  and  exhaustion  consequent 
upon  feelings  so  violently  excited  occasioning  a 
dull,  heavy  stupor,  which  was  almost  like  repose. 

He  waited  with  less  impatience  than  he  could 
have  thought  possible  for  the  return  of  his  mes- 
senger ;  and  it  was  well — for  the  boy,  according 
to  the  usual  habit  of  all  errand  boys  that  ever 
were  sent,  chose  to  make  a  four-hours'  business 
of  tv/o. 
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He  had  not  been  delayed  by  the  length  of  the 
answer ;  it  was  still  more  brief  than  the  missive 
he  bore. 

'''  We  are  together.  She  knows  all.  We  are 
both  composed  —  more  so  than  we  could  have 
hoped.  You  have  not  robbed  us  of  our  mutual 
friendship." 


Honour  to  the  heart ! 

Honour  and  praise  to  the  affectionate  and 
loyal  heart !  Honour,  and  praise,  and  thanks- 
giving, to  the  heart  which  can  triumph  over  the 
contradictions  of  self-interest,  the  bitter  in- 
fluences of  jealousy  and  envy,  the  fierce  ordeal 
of  rival  love,  and  can  maintain  itself  equitable, 
sincere,  affectionate,  and  true  ! 

Honour  to  these  two  dear  girls  ! 

The  one,  trained  and  disciplined  by  adversity, 
and  purified  and  sanctified  by  piety. 

The  other,  warm,  genial,  generous,  and  high — 
the  handiwork  of  prodigal  Nature. 

Both  just,  both  loyal,  both  brave,  both  in  their 
noble  disinterestedness  raised  far  above  all  the 
mean  influences,  the  fierce  and  stormy  passions, 
the  cruel  dissensions,  and  the  still  more  cruel  alien- 
ation, to  which  their  unhappy  circumstances  were 
calculated  to  give  birth. 

They  had  parted  that  night  with  few  words  ; 
for  what  could  either  say? 
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But  the  warm  embrace — the  passionate  strain 
of  her  poor,  feeble  arms — with  which  Angela 
flung  herself  upon  Augusta's  bosom  ;  the  flood  of 
warm,  honest  tears  with  which  it  had  been 
bathed ;  had  melted  all  the  ice  of  Augusta's 
heart ;  and  the  deep,  earnest,  throbbing  pressure, 
with  which  she  had  returned  her  friend's  em- 
braces, with  her  pale,  dark  face,  bent  in  silence 
over  her,  told  what  she  suffered  and  what  she 
could  forgive.  Not  one  syllable  was  exchanged, 
for  both  their  hearts  were  full.  One  more  affec- 
tionate embrace,  and  the  parting  for  the  night 
had  been  made. 


They  got  through  the  night,  on  their  several 
sides,  in  their  several  ways ;  Augusta  striving  to 
summon  up  all  the  force  of  her  pride,  all  the 
native  loftiness  of  her  heart,  to  support  her  under 
the  sacrifice  she  expected  would  be  demanded 
of  her. 

Angela,  in  humble  self-distrust,  and  earnest 
prayers  for  strength  for  that  sacrifice  she  had 
resolved  to  make. 

The  generous  disinterestedness  of  her  resolves 
supported  her  during  this  terrible  night  in  a  way 
that  the  selfish,  the  unjust,  the  impious,  and  the 
rebellious,  shall  never  know  ;  and  she  entered 
Augusta's  room  in  the  morning,  grave,  and,  it  is 
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true,  pale,  and  bearing  in  her  faded  cheeks  but  too 
sure  a  testimony  of  the  agonies  she  had  endured 
— but  serene,  composed,  gentle,  affectionate,  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  herself  to  her  friend. 

Augusta's  struggles  had  been  more  violent,  and 
her  crimson  temples,  the  dark,  gloomy  expression 
of  her  eyes,  and  a  sort  of  desperate  patience  in 
her  manner,  told  of  one  vAio  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  submit  to  inevitable  necessity,  or  rather 
to  endure  the  torture  without  complaint. 

Angela  indeed  felt  elevated  at  this  crisis  of  her 
life, — to  the  one  grand  sacrifice  which  prefers  the 
happiness  of  another  to  its  own.  Her  gratitude — 
her  deep,  intense  gratitude,  to  Augusta  for  all  the 
affectionate  kindness  she  had  shewn  her ;  the  in- 
terest which  had  been  awakened  in  her  feelings, 
by  the  share  she  had  taken  in  the  story  of  her 
love,  were  now  excited  to  the  highest  enthusiasm 
by  what  she  thought  the  generous  manner  in 
which  Miss  Darby  upon  this  occasion  had  treated 
her — she,  the  dependant,  the  inferior,  suddenly 
elevated  to  be  her  most  dangerous  rival. 

She  had  lain  awake  all  that  night,  weighing 
the  claims  of  both  sides  ;  and  she  had  brought 
herself  to  conclude  against  herself  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  give  way. 

Here  we  come  to  another  of  those  problems  of 
human  life  so  difficult  to  solve. 

It  is  easy  for  the  generous  heart  and  the  sen- 
sitive conscience  to  solve  them,  by  solving  them 
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against  itself;  but  the  question  is  not,  can  we, 
but  ought  we,  to  make  the  sacrifice  where  the 
happiness  of  a  third  person  is  concerned  ? 

The  rights  of  love  are  in  most  cases  indisputable. 
Reciprocal  affection  is  a  claim  with  which  no  other 
seems  justified  in  interfering ;  and  yet  there  are 
cases,  and  many,  many  cases,  where  the  rule  will 
not  hold. 

She  thought  this  one. 

She  was  perhaps  influenced  by  many  feelings 
that  ought  not,  in  such  a  case,  so  strongly  to 
have  influenced  her.  If  it  were  so,  let  the  error 
be  adored.  It  was  the  fault  of  a  high,  noble, 
heroic,  grateful  nature,  whose  lofty  instincts  there 
was  no  one  to  control ;  and  it  cost  her  pangs,  far, 
far  bitterer  than  those  of  death  itself. 

She  loved  Augusta  Darby  ;  she  had  so  long 
forgotten  to  think  of  her  own  happiness  after 
that  cruel  blight  which  had  weaned  her  from  the 
interests  of  this  world,  that  she  literally  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  living  in  that  of  others,  and 
in  that  of  Augusta  Darby  more  than  all.  She 
could  not  forget  all  the  innumerable  acts  of  gene- 
rosity, tenderness,  and  affection,  with  which  Au- 
gusta had  made  her  so  happy, — that  it  was  she 
who  had  restored  her  to  what  she  was, — that  her 
strength,  health,  beauty,  all  the  gifts  she  had  now 
to  bestow  upon  Carteret,  were  Augusta's, — that  to 
her  partiality  it  was  owing  that  she  even  was 
there, — to  the  generous  equality  she  had  main- 
tained between  them  that  she  was  present  at  this 
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meeting.  She  might  have  been  dismissed  long 
ago,  when  her  services  as  an  instructress  proved 
so  little  to  be  wanted ;  she  had  been  retained  by 
her  friend's  affection,  to  prove  the  destroyer  of  her 
peace. 

Then  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  being  un- 
happy ;  Augusta  was  born  for  prosperity  and  joy. 
Should  she  cast  a  cloud  over  those  brilliant  pro- 
spects, which  but  a  few  short  hours  ago  were  a 
source  of  such  ineffable  bliss  ? 

Should  hers,  in  return  for  all  she  had  received, 
be  the  hand  to  dash  the  cup  just  hovering  before 
her  lips  to  atoms  ? 

No,  she  could  not  and  she  would  not  do  it. 

Carteret  had  been  dead  to  her ;  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  separation  and  sorrow. 

"  Oh,  but,"  said  her  pleading  heart,  ''  what 
was  that?  His  memory  was  mine  still.  But  to 
be  another's  ! — not  even  to  dare  to  think  of  him 
—  not  dare  to  treasure  even  his  image  in  my 
heart ! 

"  O  Thou,  who  hast  made  this  heart  so  feeble 
and  infirm  of  purpose,  be  Thy  strength  perfected 
in  my  weakness !" 

Such  had  been  the  reflections,  such  the  struggles, 
of  the  night. 

Towards  the  morning,  exhausted,  she  had 
fallen  into  a  sleep  :  a  sleep  it  was  of  innocence 
and  peace  —  such  sleep  as  guardian  angels  watch 
over. 

She   awoke  refreshed,  composed,  determined, 
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and  prepared  to  complete  the  sacrifice  she  had 
resolved  upon. 


It  was  for  Angela  now  to  enter  Augusta's  room 
and  watch  her  hedside,  slumbering  as  she  hoped 
to  find  her. 

But  Augusta  had  not  closed  her  eyes. 

Her  struggle  with  herself  had  been  bitter  and 
long.     It  was  more  difficult  than  Angela's. 

Her  love  for  Vavasour  seemed  rooted  in  her 
heart,  entwined  with  every  fibre  of  her  being ;  her 
very  frame  shook  with  agony  at  the  thought  of 
giving  him  up  for  ever.  And  then  to  these  feel- 
ings were  added  the  cruel  pangs  of  jealousy,  of 
indignant  pride  —  the  sense  of  injustice,  the  still 
more  cruel  sense  of  having  been  duped  and  trifled 
with.  All  these  were  warring  in  her  heart,  and 
where  should  she  find  strength  by  which  they 
should  be  overcome  ?  She  had  never  been  ac- 
customed to  seek  shelter  under  those  eternal 
wings,  beneath  whose  shadow  is  peace  and  quiet 
of  heart — to  cleave  steadfastly  to  that  Master  whose 
yoke  is  easy  and  whose  burden  is  light. 

It  had  been  a  night  of  fierce  struggle  and  an- 
guish :  she  Avas  not,  like  Angela,  striving  to  offer 
up  what  she  yet  might  hold,  but  to  submit  with 
dignity  to  the  loss  of  that  which  she  felt  would 
be  wrested  from  her. 

She  had  conquered  in  a  manner  at  last ;  but 
there  she  was  lying,  haggard  and  disfigured  with 
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the  tortures  she  had  undergone  ;  her  eyes  dry  and- 
stony,  her  lips  parched,  and  her  cheeks  darkened 
rather  than  pale,  when  Angela,  gentle  and 
grave,  came  softly  into  the  room,  and  with  eyes 
peaceful  and  serene,  though  melancholy,  seemed 
to  bend  over  her  pillow,  like  some  pitying  angeL 

The  greatest  difficulty  with  Augusta  had  been 
the  idea  of  meeting  Angela  again — to  reconcile 
herself  to  the  agonising  thought  of  seeing  a  suc- 
cessful rival  in  the  friend  she  had  loved  like  a 
sister. 

The  gentle  melancholy,  the  serene  resignation, 
in  Angela's  eyes,  told  her,  at  least,  that  the  emo- 
tions of  the  night  had  not  yielded  to  the  brighter 
hopes  of  the  morning,  and  that  Angela  found  it 
impossible  to  be  happy  at  her  friend's  expense. 

They  gave  each  other  their  hands  and  ex- 
changed a  tender  pressure,  and  then  Angela  sat 
down  upon  her  friend's  bed,  and  turning  her  face 
a  little  away,  so  that  the  trembling  of  her  lips 
and  her  changing  colour  might  not  be  seen,  she 
said,  with  all  the  composure  she  could  com- 
mand,— 

'*  I  have  taken  my  resolution,  dear  Augusta." 

Good  girl !  she  was  anxious  to  announce  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  pledge  herself  irrevocably 
while  she  had  the  strength ;  she  was  humble,  she 
knew  her  own  weakness,  she  silenced  her  own 
faltering,  pleading  heart. 

"  1  do  not  know  whether  I  have  judged  rightly, 
but  I  have  prayed  for  guidance,  and  that  I  might 
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fi-nd  strength  to  do  that  which  was  best  for  all. 
Mr.  Carteret  and  I  are  henceforth  strang-ers." 

Augusta  shook  her  head,  and  turned  it  away 
upon  her  pillow,  muttering, — 

"  Good,  good  girl  !  but  that  can  never,  never 
be.'* 

''  It  must  be,"  said  Angela,  with  more  steadi- 
ness ;  **  and  it  shall  be.  No  hopes  shall  be  cheated, 
no  pledges  broken,  no  long-treasured  expectation 
disappointed,  for  my  sake.  My  love  had  long- 
been  buried  in  the  grave,  to  the  grave  let  it  re- 
turn. Augusta — Miss  Darby,  rather  would  I  lie 
in  that  gr^ve  this  day  myself  than  make  the 
best  and  kindest  of  friends  unhappy." 

"  Far,  far,  rather  would  I  be  there  now !" 
thought  she.  "  And  oh,  that  its  kind  bosom 
would  open  to  receive  me,  and  bury  me  and  my 
misfortunes  at  once  !" 

She  had  summoned  resolution  to  pronounce  the 
promise  ;  but  that  once  done,  her  spirits  gave 
way,  and  her  very  heart  seemed  to  be  dissolving 
within  her.  She  stopped,  she  tried  to  gather 
breath,  and  went  on. 

"  And  therefore  receive  my  pledge,  Augusta : 
that  I  will  never,  unless  for  your  sake,  and  at 
your  express  desire,  see  Mr.  Carteret  again. 
And  this  you  never  will  desire,  for  I  resign  all 
claim  I  may  possess  upon  his  heart  to  you.  He 
loved  you  yesterday ;  he  will  soon  love  you 
again." 

She  stopped  a  few  moments;  a  few  tears  fell; 
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then,  with  ineffable  sweetness  bending  over  her 
friend's  pillow,  she  kissed  her,  and  said, — 

"  May  the  God  I  earnestly  desire  to  love  and 
serve  bless  you,  and  make  you  happy,  my  dear 
Augusta !'' 


They  spent  the  morning  in  their  own  rooms, 
both  feeling  it  impossible  to  appear  at  breakfast 
after  what  had  passed. 

Mrs.  Darby  had  also  kept  her  room  ;  she  had, 
indeed,  taken  to  her  bed, — a  usual  resource  with 
her  in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  She  was  very  much 
puzzled  with  all  that  had  passed,  and  had  applied 
in  vain  to  her  daughter  for  explanation.  Augusta, 
not  accustomed  to  attend  to  her  mother  so  much 
as  she  ought. —  as  the  most  lively  and  intelligent 
of  daughters  is  bound  by  duty  to  attend,  even  to 
the  most  tedious  and  tiresome  of  mothers, — had 
put  her  off  in  a  hurry  the  night  before,  with  a 
promise  that  every  thing  should  be  explained  in 
the  morning. 

Mrs.  Darby  had  therefore  been  forced  to  go  to 
bed,  where  she  lay  very  uneasy,  ruminating  upon 
what  had  passed  and  unable  to  make  any  thing 
of  it. 

She  asked  her  maid  at  last,  who  was  sitting 
with  her,  to  go  and  inquire  after  Mr.  Vavasour, 
and  whether  he  was  come  in  again,  and  was 
horror-struck  at  receiving   the   intelligence  that 
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he  had  neither  come  back  nor  sent  for  his 
thing's. 

Her  first  inquiry,  when  she  opened  her  eyes 
the  next  morning,  was  whether  Mr.  Vavasour  was 
yet  returned  ;  and  being*,  of  course,  answered  in 
the  negative,  she,  who  was  a  great  questioner  of 
her  maid,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  to 
her  when  she  wanted  information,  began  to  ask 
Mrs.  Lewis  what  had  really  happened. 

*'  For,"  said  she,  "  my  poor  nerves  were  thrown 
into  so  much  confusion,  and  there  was  such  a 
noise  and  clatter,  and  that  poor  thing  rolling 
about  in  such  a  horrible  manner,  that  I  could 
make  nothing  of  it,  nor  in  the  least  understand 
why  Mr.  Vavasour  made  a  dash  at  the  window 
and  ran  off  in  that  shocking  manner." 

"Why,  madam,"  answered  Mrs.  Lewis,  "if 
you  ask  me  about  it,  to  be  sure  I  must  tell  you  the 
whole  truth,  and  all  I  gathered  from  Mrs.  Nurse 
there,  who  you  know  was  sent  for,  and  who,  after 
Miss  Nevil  was  put  to  bed,  came  down  for  some 
warm  water  or  something,  and  was  in  such  a 
fluster  and  such  a  pucker  that  I  never  saw  the 
like  !" 

"Dear  me!"  said  Mrs.  Darby;  "so  you 
really  do  know  something  about  this  matter, 
Lewis  ?  To  think  of  my  being  so  foolish  as  not 
to  have  asked  you  last  night !  But  I  was  so  dizzy, 
and  in  such  a  perfect  whirl,  I  didn't  know  what  I 
did.  Well,  you  got  it  out  of  that  old  woman,  I 
conceive.     How  was  it  ?" 
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"  Why,  as  for  getting  it  all  out  of  her,  madam, 
that  is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  say  it  was 
possible  to  do  ;  for  the  old  woman  is  so  cross  and 
so  huffy,  and  so  jealous  if  one  ventures  to  speak 
of  Miss  Nevil,  her  master's  daughter,  as  she 
chooses  to  call  her,  that  I'm  sure  I  find  it  quite 
disagreeable  to  converse  with  her,  and  never  do — 
except  once  or  twice,  when  I've  asked  her  up  to 
take  a  cup  of  tea,  or  stepped  down  to  look  at 
those  young  children.  You  know,  madam,  it's 
rather  insipid  in  the  country,  and  one  wants  lap- 
dogs,  or  cats,  or  children,  or  something  to  make 
it  a  little  lively." 

"You  need  not  go  over  all  that  again,  Lewis,'* 
said  her  mistress,  rather  impatiently.  "  You've 
told  me  long  ago  all  you  learned  about  Miss 
Nevil  being  an  officer's  daughter  —  and  so  good, 
and  poor,  and  interesting,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  ;  but,  for  goodness'  sake !  without  further 
preface,  do  tell  me  what  you  learned  about  last 
night,  for  I  am  really  dying  to  hear,"  added  Mrs. 
Darby,  with  a  greal  deal  more  appearance  of  in- 
terest than  she  was  usually  in  the  habit  of 
shewing. 

*'  Well,  madam,  I  believe  Miss  Nevil  ain't 
Miss  Nevil  at  all ;  but  is  all  along  married  to 
Mr.  Vavasour,  and  that  he's  forsaken  her,  being 
all  the  time  in  love  with  Miss  Darby — as  who 
wouldn't  be  who  could  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  two?  To  say  nothing  of  one  being  a 
large  fortune  and  the  other  a  beggar!" 
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*'  Married  !"  cried  Mrs.  Darby,  starting-  up 
from  her  pillow  :  "  you  don't  say  so  !  Married  1 
actually  married !  You  don't  mean  Nurse  posi- 
tively said  so?" 

"  I  won't  positively  swear  it,"  said  Lewis, 
drawing'  in.  *'  I  won't  positively  be  certain  Nurse 
said  it  in  so  many  words ;  but  that's  what  I  un- 
derstood. For  she  went  grumbling  and  marching 
about,  and  abusing  Mr.  Vavasour,  whom  she 
called  Mr.  Carteret,  all  the  time  ;  and  saying  how 
he'd  betrayed  the  sweetest  young  lady  as  ever  was 
seen,  and  talked  about  being  married,  /thought." 

*'  Oh,  they're  not  married,  depend  upon  it,  if 
that's  all  you  heard,"  said  Mrs.  Darby,  recover- 
ing her  spirits,  and  sinking  upon  her  down 
pillows  again.  ^'  Promise  of  marriage,  more 
likely.  Are  you  sure  old  Nurse  didn't  say 
*  promise  ? ' " 

'*  Well,  now  I  recollect,  I  think  she  did  say 
'  promise.'     I  won't  be  sure  of  it." 

"  But  I  will,"  cried  Mrs.  Darby,  with  sudden 
energy.  "  Lewis,  get  me  up,  and  put  me  on  my 
douillette  —  the  one  lined  with  pink  will  do.  I 
really  am  so  agitated  and  nervous  I  can't  bear  to 
put  on  my  stays.  Is  the  fire  lighted  in  my 
dressing-room  ?  Get  me  up  there,  and  then  I'll 
send  to  Miss  Nevil  and  have  it  all  out  of  her 
myself;  for  one  may  as  well  talk  to  the  winds  as 
to  Miss  Darby." 

Her  orders  were  obeyed.  She  was  soon  en- 
veloped in  her  douillette^  and,  with  an  elegant 
k2 
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invalid  cap  upon  lier  head,  sinking  back  in  her 
chaise  longue,  she  waited  with  less  equanimity 
than  was  usual  for  the  appearance  of  Miss  Nevil, 
an  audience  with  whom  she  had  sent  to  demand 
in  her  own  chamber. 


The  messenger  despatched  by  Mrs.  Darby  found 
Angela  and  Augusta  sitting  by  the  fire  in  Miss 
Darby's  room.  Augusta  in  her  arm-chair,  her 
feet  resting  upon  the  fender;  Angela  employed 
at  her  needle,  making  a  frock  for  her  little  Lucy. 

This  good'  young  mother  of  a  family,  ever  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty,  to  whom  time,  with  the 
numerous  calls  upon  her  which  she  had  to  satisfy, 
was  so  truly  precious,  was  in  such  habits  of  con- 
stant employment,  that  her  resource  in  any  time 
of  trouble  was  the  employment  of  her  fingers, — a 
habit  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  of  the 
smaller  habits,  contributes  to  the  composure  of 
the  nerves,  and  renders  a  woman  mistress  of 
herself. 

Through  the  fingers,  as  Pestalozzi,  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  remarks,  half  the  education  of  a 
woman  ought  to  be  made.  Her  delicate  and  ex- 
citable brain  refuses  to  lend  itself  to  any  very 
long-continued  or  strenuous  mental  exertion ; 
by  brief  flashes  she  receives  her  ideas;  by  her 
quick  perceptions  and  her  lively  instincts  arrives 
at  truths,  to  the  laborious  pursuit  of  which  she  is 
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rarely  equal.  She  cannot,  like  her  more  robust 
and  less  spiritual  companion,  devote  the  whole  of 
her  working  hours  with  impunity  to  mental  toil ; 
the  too  delicate  machinery  breaks  or  hardens  under 
the  continuous  effort;  and  if  she  do  not  contrive  to 
change  her  nature  and  become  a  regular  pedant 
in  petticoats,  her  nerves  and  spirits  are  generally 
seriously  impaired  by  efforts  so  little  in  accordance 
with  her  temperament. 

Let  her,  therefore,  provide  herself  with  abund- 
ance of  employment  for  her  subtile  and  pliant 
fingers,  and  she  will  find,  that  while  drawing,  or 
painting,  or  embroidering,  or  knitting,  or  sewing, 
her  spirits  will  compose,  her  nerves  will  settle, 
her  thoughts  will  arrange  themselves,  and  her 
intellect  will  strengthen. 

Let  the  woman  read,  and  let  her  read  atten- 
tively and  well ;  but  let  her  shun  the  danger  of 
the  present  day,  idle  reading :  let  her  shun  trash, 
be  it  learned  trash,  or  romantic  trash,  or  political 
trash  ;  let  her  beware  of  fancying  she  is  improving 
or  extending  the  powers  of  her  mind  while  thus 
employed.  She  is  doing  nothing  but  relaxing 
and  weakening  the  powers  of  her  body.  Let  her 
provide  herself  with  active  useful  employment  to 
fill  up  a  large  portion  of  every  day,  and  feed  and 
enlarge  her  mind  by  reading  books  worth  reading 
during  the  other ;  and  let  her  read  with  selection 
and  select  with  care.  At  all  events,  if  she  choose 
to  employ  her  time  in  reading  without  selection, 
let  her  not  think  she  is  employing  herself  well. 
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Angela  had  never  found  time  in  the  course  of 
her  strenuous  life  to  waste  in  this  pernicious  man- 
ner, and  therefore  she  had  read  with  a  degree  of 
profit  very  rare  in  her  sex.  That  judicious  step- 
mother of  hers  had  early  directed  her  taste  in 
this  respect  to  the  best  and  choicest  authors, 
which  Angela  had  read  with  a  pleasure,  relish, 
and  enjoyment  the  idle  lounger  over  books 
can  never  have.  But  her  life  was  no  ordinary 
one,  to  be  sure  ;  she  had  always  so  much  to 
do  for  others  that  she  had  no  time  to  fritter 
away. 

And  now,  while  Augusta, — who  wasted  days 
and  hours  by  handfuls,  and  never  took  time  into 
the  account  in  any  one  of  her  schemes  or  plans, 
passing  it  by  unheeded  as  a  thing  almost  totally 
without  value, — is  resting,  half  sitting,  half  lying, 
thrown  backwards,  in  that  arm-chair  of  hers, 
wearying  herself  by  the  constant  change  of  dis- 
tressing thoughts,  which,  unchecked  and  undi- 
verted, in  painful  succession  chase  each  other 
through  her  brain  —  while  her  heart,  strong  as  it 
once  was,  beats  irregularly,  and  her  nerves  and 
sjDirits,  robust  as  they  are  by  nature,  are  rapidl}'- 
giving  way, — Angela,  of  frame  so  delicate,  nerves 
so  excitable,  and  heart  so  fluttering  and  so  tender 
to  impressions,  soothed  by  the  regular  monotony 
of  the  employment  in  which  she  is  engaged,  is 
composing  her  thoughts,  strengthening  her  pur- 
poses, soothing  her  heart  with  the  sweet  balms  of 
patience,  and  preparing  herself,  in  the  stillness  of 
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her  strength,  for  the  generous  part  she  has  re- 
solved upon. 

Thus  they  were  sitting,  perfectly  silent ;  for 
what  could  they  say  ? 

Their  hearts  full  of  one  subject,  in  that  pause 
of  the  course  of  events  which  left  them  nothinjj: 
to  do  but  to  wait  in  patience  for  what  was  to 
come  next. 

Mrs.  Lewis  knocked  at  the  door,  and  opening- 
it  at  Augusta's  "Come  in!"  presented  herself, 
with  *'Mrs.  Darby's  compliments,  and  she  wished 
to  speak  to  Miss  Nevil  in  her  dressing-room." 

Angela  coloured,  and  her  heart  beat  a  little; 
but  she  got  up  without  saying  a  word,  and  fol- 
lowed Mrs.  Lewis  to  the  apartment. 

Mrs.  Darby's  dressing-room  was  one  of  the 
few  really  comfortable  apartments  in  this  large 
and  desolate  house  ;  that  lady,  in  her  languid 
and  indifferent  way,  usually  managing  to  accu- 
mulate around  herself  such  comforts  as  chance  or 
the  providence  of  others  threw  in  the  way,  though 
she  wanted  the  energy  to  provide  them  for 
hei-self. 

It  was  a  sort  of  instinctive  animal  selfishness 
— not  the  result  of  calculation,  certainly  not  of 
thought ;  she  naturally  preferred  her  own  com- 
fort to  that  of  other  people — she  only  followed 
nature,  good  creature  !  that  was  all. 

However,  the  dressing-room  looked  comfort- 
able ;  there  was  not  that  air  of  cold  destitution  and 
emptiness   which  distinguished   the  other  apart- 
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ments.  There  was  a  warm,  soft  carpet,  two  or 
three  handsome  pieces  of  furniture  against  the 
walls,  hanging  wardrobes,  and  so  on  ;  there  were 
a  few  tables,  littered  with  a  few  books,  pictures, 
trinkets,  and  bits  of  china,  and  in  the  middle  a 
vase  a  flowers,  but  they  were  faded.  Mrs.  Lewis 
had  forgotten  to  renew  them,  and  her  mistress 
had  forgotten  to  tell  her.  There  were  a  great 
many  sofas,  arm-chairs,  chaises  longues,  bee- 
hive chairs,  footstools,  and  matters  of  that  de- 
scription. 

This  soft,  indolent  temper  had,  however,  its 
advantages ;  and  certainly,  as  far  as  regarded 
Mrs.  Darby's  dependants,  was  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  acerbity  and  activity,  which  in  minds 
so  ill  trained  as  that  lady's  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  gone  together  ;  and  it  was  an  espe- 
cial relief  to  Angela,  in  the  painful  and  embar- 
rassing position  in  which  she  stood,  to  be  received 
with, — 

"My  dear  Miss  Nevil — excessively  sorry  to 
give  you  the  trouble  to  come" — (yawning) — *'  but 
I've  had  a  really  terrible  bad  night,  and  I  am  all 
upon  the  fidgets  till  I've  questioned  you,  and 
talked  to  you,  and  heard  how  it  all  is,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.     Pray  sit  down,  my  dear." 

For  Angela  remained  respectfully  standing. 

*'  Lewis,  push  that  arm-chair  this  way, — there, 
now  we  shall  be  comfortable.  You  may  leave  us, 
Lewis;  when  I  want  you,  I'll  ring." 

Lewis  departed,  casting  a  look  of  mingled  curi- 
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osity  and  suspicion  upon  Miss  Nevil,  and  dying-  to 
know  whether  she  was  maid,  wife,  or  widow  ;  but 
she  was  forced  to  take  herself  and  her  curiosity 
away. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,"  began  Mrs.  Darby,  as 
soon  as  Angela  was  seated,  "  do  tell  me  at  once 
what  all  that  fuss  last  night  was  really  about.  I 
declare  it  all  passed  before  my  eyes  with  such 
dazzling  rapidity  that  I  was  electrified,  and  quite 
seemed  to  lose  my  senses ;  I  could  only  stand 
there  terrified  to  death,  to  see  you  throwing  your- 
self about  in  that  horrid  manner. — Are  you  used 
to  fits,  my  dear  ?  I  wish  you  could  help  having 
them  in  the  drawing-room,  it  looks  so  odd  before 
every  body. — Well,  I  concluded  it  was  seeing 
Mr.  Vavasour  that  made  you  go  off  in  that  strange 
manner.  And  now,  my  dear  Miss  Nevil,  you 
must  excuse  me,  but  I  must  beg  to  be  informed, 
and  without  disguise,  what  you  and  Mr.  Vavasour 
have  to  do  with  one  another  ?" 

*'  Nothing  henceforward,  madam,"  said  Angela. 

"Nothing  henceforward!"  repeated  Mrs.  Darby; 
"that's  very  well, —  a  great  deal  better  than  I 
had  been  led  to  fear.  But  what  have  you  been 
to  each  other  in  former  days  ?  I  really  must  beg 
to  know ;  and  why  you  made  that  horrid  shriek 
when  you  saw  him, — I  think  I  hear  it  now.  I 
never  heard  any  thing  so  startling  in  my  life!" 
said  Mrs.  Darby,  raising  her  delicate  white  hands 
to  her  ears,  as  if  she  would  thus  shut  out  the 
recollection. 
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"  I  was  taken  by  surprise,  —  I  thought  Mr. 
Carteret — I  mean  Mr.  Vavasour — was  dead,'* 
said  Angela. 

"  What  will  you  call  him  Carteret  for  ?  And  as 
for  thinking  Mr.  Vavasour  dead,  why  you  must 
have  heard  poor  Augusta  talking  of  him  every  day." 

*'  I  never  knew  him  under  the  name  of  Vava- 
sour." 

"Oh!  what!"  cried  Mrs.  Darby,  rising  sud- 
denly in  her  chair,  and  sitting  upright :  "  never 
knew  him  under  his  true  name  ?  Where  in  this 
world  could  you  have  met  him,  then  ?" 

"  In  a  remote  part  of shire,  where  I  was 

living  then  with  my  father's  widow." 

'^ shire!  why  that's  the  county  where  his 

father's  family  seat  lies, — every  body  knows  him 
there.  Miss  Nevil  1"  said  Mrs.  Darby,  now  fairly 
aroused.  "  I  fear  you  are  imposing  upon  me. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  man  of  so  much  con- 
sequence should  have  been  unknown  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  You  should  place  your  romance 
better,"  added  Mrs.  Darby,  with  more  emphasis 
than  was  usual  in  her  discourse. 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  said  Angela,  "  what  I  tell 
you  is  the  simple  truth.  It  was  a  most  retired, 
out-of-the-way  spot,  where  I  and  the  mother  of 
those  poor  children  you  have  been  so  very  kind 
to  were  living.  How  Mr.  Carteret — Mr.  Vava- 
sour— chanced  to  come  there  I  never  knew." 

"  Come  there  ! — chanced  to  come  there  !  How 
often  did  he  chance  to  come  there  1     And  under 
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a  feigned  name,  too, —  or  as  good  ! — though  Car- 
teret be  reall}^  one  of  his  names.  It  was  given 
him  after  a  ci-devant  friend  of  Lord  Missenden's, 
^yith  whom  he  had  a  desperate  quarrel  after- 
wards, and  so  he  never  suffered  his  son  even  to 
sign  himself  by  that  name,  except  in  law  things, 
and  so  on  ;  and  it's  true  he  might  just  as  well 
have  called  himself  that  as  Hobson,  or  Dobson,  or 
any  thing,  if  he  wanted  to  disguise  himself.  But  I 
hope  he  didn't  come  very  often,  Miss  Nevil,  with 
his  fine  assumed  name  ;  for,  let  me  tell  you, 
young  gentlemen  of  his  age  and  rank  seldom 
change  names,  and  run  after  pretty  girls  of  your 
years,  with  a  good  purpose." 

Angela  coloured  ;  but  it  was  not  the  crimson 
of  guilt.  Obtuse  as  Mrs.  Darby's  perceptions 
usually  were,  she  saw  distinctly  that  there  was 
any  thing  but  the  confusion  of  guilt  in  her  face. 

*'  He  came,  madam,  pretty  frequently  during  a 
few  weeks,  with  the  most  benevolent  purpose,  to 
visit  my  poor  mother,  who  was  dying  of  a  con- 
sumption, and  to   .    .  .  ." 

"And  for  what  else?  Something  else,  I'll  be 
sworn.  —  Catch  young  men  nowadays  visiting 
the  sick  through  pure  charity !" 

*'  To  teach  me  to  draw." 

Mrs.  Darby  flung  herself  back  in  her  arm- 
chair, and  let  her  hands  fall  upon  her  lap,  with 
an  expression  of  unbounded  amazement ;  not  so 
much  at  the  tale  itself,  as  at  what  she  thoua:ht  the 
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unparalleled  assurance  of  Miss  Nevil  in  endea- 
vouring to  palm  it  upon  her. 

"  Teacli  to  draw !  Well,  he  is  a  mighty  fine 
artist,  that  we  know  of  old.  And  did  he  try  to 
teacli  you  nothing  else,  young  woman  ?'* 

Angela  coloured  again. 

"  Yes,  madam,  and  he  succeeded  ;  he  taught 
me  to  esteem  him." 

*'  And  nothing  more,  my  dear  ?" 

"That  I  do  not  feel  obliged  to  answer." 

"  But  that  —  that,  my  good  girl,  is  precisely 
the  question  I,  his  kinswoman,  and  the  mother  of 
his  future  bride,  feel  m}'self  particularly  bound  to 
desire  you  will  answer." 

**  I  have  heard,"  continued  Mrs.  Darby,  at 
length  thoroughly  aroused,  and  as  she  lost  her  in- 
dolence at  the  same  time  losing  her  patience  and 
temper, — "  I  have  heard  that  there  has  been  an 
infamous  engagement  passed  between  you — some 
say  you  actually  married  him,  others,  you  only 
promised  to  marry.  Which  is  true?  or  is  either 
true?" 

"Whatever  engagement  there  might  have  been 
is  at  an  end,"  said  Angela,  steadily.  "  I  have 
assured  Miss  Darby  of  this,  I  now  beg  to  assure  you 
of  it.  It  is  very  natural  you  should  be  anxious  to 
have  satisfaction  upon  a  point  that  concerns  dear 
Miss  Darby's  happiness.  I  assure  you,  madam, 
I  make  no  claim  upon  Mr.  Carteret — Mr.  Va- 
vasour— that  can  in  any  way  interfere  with  it.     I 
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thought  him  a  man  of  my  own  condition  when 
I  pledged  my  promise  to  him.  I  find  he  is  not 
what  I  believed  him  to  be,  and  I  consider  myself, 
and  consequently  him,  at  liberty." 

*'  You  don^t  say  so!"  cried  Mrs.  Darby,  much 
relieved,  and  at  once  recovering  her  usual  easy 
good  humour.  '^  Do  you  know,  I  think  this  is 
particularly  nice  of  you,  my  dear  Miss  Nevil !" 

Angela  was  silent. 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  know  all  about  it  yet,  and 
so  I  will  tell  you.  It  would  have  been  the  awk- 
wardest  thing  in  the  world  if  you  had  persisted  in 
your  claim — if,  indeed,  any  claim  you  had.  I 
don't  know  what  Lady  Missenden  would  have 
done. —  I  verily  believe  she  would  have  been 
beside  herself,  and  ready  to  strangle  you,  if  you 
had  interfered  with  her  son's  prospects. — She's 
quite  different  from  me  ;  not  like  me  and  Augusta 
at  all ; — though  I'm,  of  course,  very  anxious  about 
Augusta,  and  all  that:  but  she  —  she's  perfectly 
wild  if  any  thing  goes  amiss  about  her  son ! " 

Still  Angela  remained  silent. 

*' You  know  if  you've  got  a  written  promise, 
or  so  forth  —  and  he's  really  foolish  enough  to 
give  any  thing  of  the  sort ....  he  15  the  strangest 
young  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  !  .  . .  but  they  have 
brought  him  up  in  such  a  way  ! — and  were  you  to 
come  and  put  yourself  in  between  him  and  Au- 
gusta, you  can't  conceive  what  mischief  you  might 
do  him"." 

"  Him  !" 
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*'  Why,  la  !  child,  don't  look  in  that  silly 
way  !  Him,  to  be  sure !  You  have  no  idea,  it 
seems.  Then  I  must  tell  you,  his  father's  dead 
mined,  and  won't  have  an  acre  left,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, when  all's  settled.  And  I  suppose  you  know 
Miss  Darby's  a  great  fortune,  though  her  father 
and  I  are  not  particularly  over  rich?" 

This  view  of  the  subject  had  never  suggested 
itself  before  —  indeed,  how  should  it?  She  knew 
nothing  of  Mr.  Vavasour's  circumstances,  or  the 
need  there  was  for  Miss  Darby's  fortune.  She 
had  thought  little  of  the  difference  in  their  re- 
spective conditions,  she  had  never  weighed  that 
among  her  other  considerations. 

Under  some  circumstances  this  additional  reason 
for  surrendering  eve/y  claim  she  might  have  upon 
Carteret's  heart  might  have  been  a  source  of  great 
additional  distress,  but  in  the  present  case  it  was 
a  relief.  She  felt  glad  to  have  additional  strength 
given  to  the  reasons  which  had  decided  her  in  the 
renunciation.  When  we  have  undertaken  a  very 
difficult  task,  it  is  always  a  relief  to  the  mind  to 
have  the  motives  for  it  strengthened. 

The  harassing  doubts  that  had  perplexed  her 
before,  as  to  whether  she  had  any  right  to  sacrifice 
what  might  be — as  her  heart  whispered,  what 
was —  Mr.  Vavasour's  happiness  with  her  own, 
yielded  to  this  new  view  of  the  subject.  It  was 
consoling  to  believe  she  was  serving  him  while 
thus  destroying  herself. 

She  was  silent  a  little  while ;  then  she  raised 
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her  head,  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Darby,  and 
said, — 

'*  I  had  before  determined  upon  what  I  thought 
was  my  duty  to  Miss  Darby — to  my  friend — now 
I  see  it  is  my  duty  to  Mr.  Carteret.  It  will  be 
more  easy.     May  I  go  away  now  ?" 

*'  Why,  la,  my  dear,"  with  her  hand  upon 
the  bell,  "  you  look  quite  sick  and  pale  !  you  had 
such  a  colour  just  now  !  Let  me  ring  up  Lewis  to 
give  you  a  little  camphor  julap,  or  sal  volatile,  or 
something.  Pray  don't  faint  away  here  ;  you 
can't  think  what  a  shock  it  gives  me.  Pray — 
pray.  .  .  .'* 

*'  I  am  not  going  to  faint,  madam,"  said  Angela, 
with  a  sickly  smile.  "  I  don't  know  why  I  looked 
paler  than  usual  just  at  that  moment;  but,  if  you 
please,  I  think  I  had  better  go — for,  indeed, — I 
don't  feel  very  well,"  she  said,  keeping  down, 
with  great  effort,  a  loud  hysterical  shriek  which 
was  labouring  to  burst  forth. 

I  said  she  was  relieved  by  the  intelligence  she 
had  received,  but  yet  such  was  its  immediate 
effect. 

She  had  once  or  twice  before  longed  to  cry 
aloud,  once  to  give  vent  to  her  feelings,  to  let  the 
anguish  pent  up  within  explode  —  to  relieve  her- 
self of  the  heavy  weight  upon  her  heart. 

'*  Yes,  you  had  better  go,  indeed — that  is,  if  you 
can  walk  without  tumbling  down  in  those  shocking 
convulsions — else  let  me  get  out  of  the  way  and 
send  Lewis  to  you,"  cried  Mrs.  Darby,  getting  up 
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from  her  chair.  *'  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  it  again, 
— I  really  couldn't." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  madam ;  it's  over  now. 
Pray  don't  send  for  Mrs.  Lewis  ;  I  can  walk  to 
my  own  room  perfectly  well." 

'^  I  certainly  like  that  young  woman  very 
much,"  was  Mrs.  Darby's  reflection  as  she  left 
the  room ;  "  and  she  really  seems  to  have  quite 
what  they  call  a  great  mind." 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

We  that  did  nothing  study  but  the  way 
To  love  each  other — with  which  thoughts  the  day 
Rose  with  delight  to  us,  and  with  them  set — 
Must  learn  the  hateful  art,  how  to  forget. 

Henry  King. 

Vavasou?'  to  Angela, 

I  DENY  your  right  to  decide,  or  to  dispose  of  me. 
I  pledged  myself  to  you,  and  received  your  pledge, 
when  I  believed  myself  at  liberty,  and  when  I  was 
— for  I  was  not,  and  did  not  think  myself,  bound 
by  the  engagements  of  others.  Your  inexplicable 
silence  was  not  sufficient  to  make  me  faithless  to 
my  promise.  I  considered  you  my  wife,  and  I 
believed  we  should  meet  again.  What  a  false 
impression  of  your  inconstancy  urged  me  in  my 
desperation  to  do,  must  be  vain,  as  was  the  im- 
pression upon  which  I  acted.  I  do  not  love 
Augusta  Darby — I  cannot  love  her.  I  never 
loved  but  one,  and  that  is  you.  If  I  seemed  to 
love  her  it  was  on  account  of  you,  because  she  was 
constant  when  I  thought  you  false.     I  could  have 
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tried  to  make  her  happy  in  revenge  for  your  in- 
fidelity.   I  can  love  her  in  no  other  way. 

Angela  to  Vavasour, 

I  have  no  right,  I  own  it,  to  decide  for  you  ; 
but  I  have  the  right,  and  I  exercise  it,  to  decide 
for  myself.  If  my  unfaithfulness  could  lead  you 
to  love  Augusta,  believe  me  unfaithful  still.  I  am 
unfaithful.  I  worship  in  my  heart  an  image 
which  is  not  yours — you  know  it  well.  I  have 
believed  it  among  the  past  and  dead,  and  so  I 
have  loved  and  lived  for  it.  It  is  among  the  past 
and  dead,  for  its  living  likeness  is  no  longer  here. 
O  Mr.  Vavasour !  one  course  only  remains  for 
us  both  now  —  the  natural  and  righteous  course  : 
obey  your  mother,  fulfil  your  engagements  with 
Miss  Darby,  and  you  will  make  every  body  happy. 

Vavasour  to  Angela, 

Lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart  and  answer 
me  truly,  as  you  would  at  the  solemn  day  of 
account — answer  me,  Angela! — shall  I  makeyow 
happy? 

Arigela  to  Vavasour, 

I  was  not  born  to  be  happy  —  some  are  not. 
Some  in  this  world  are  born  to  play  the  hard 
parts  in  life's  business.     Many  are  worse  off  than 
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I  am.     I  shall  do  very  well  when  Augusta  and 
you  are  happy. 


Vavasour  to  Angela. 

You  will  do  very  well !  —  I  hope  I  understand 
that.  No ;  you  will  never  do  very  well  if  it 
depends  upon  my  marriage  with  Augusta  Darby. 


Angela  to  Vavasour, 
Then  never  think  to  see  me  more. 

She  could  not  stand  it. 

She  could  not  stand  the  sight  of  Augusta's 
struggles. 

It  seemed  as  if  Augusta  could  not  give  up 
Vavasour. 

It  was  true  she  had  thought  herself  generous — 
she  had  intended  to  be  generous;  but  once  the 
sacrifice  upon  Angela's  part  made,  and  accepted 
upon  hers — once  again  having  admitted  the  hope 
that  she  should  not  be  finally  parted  from  him,  it 
seemed  as  if  all  power  of  further  effort  or  resist- 
ance was  at  an  end  ;  and  she  clung  tenaciously  to 
the  idea  of  being  his. 

The  above  correspondence  between  Vavasour 
and  Angela  was,  of  course,  a  perfect  secret  to  her; 
the  resistance  of  Vavasour  to  Angela's  efforts  not 
in  the  least  suspected. 

He  had  been  very  ill  at  first,  and  as  soon  as  he 
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could  be  moved  had  gone,  as  it  was  said,  to  Lon- 
don for  advice.  This  accounted  for  his  non- 
appearance at  Donnington ;  his  total  silence,  as 
far  as  writing  was  concerned,  was  more  incompre- 
hensible. But  Angela  was  never  weary  of  as- 
suring her  that  he  would  write  sooner  or  later ; 
that  of  course,  at  present,  he  felt  himself  in  pecu- 
liarly awkward  circumstances ;  that  to  a  man  of 
his  extreme  susceptibility  nothing  could  be  so 
distressing-  as  the  situation  into  which  he  had 
brought  himself;  that  she  would  have  satisfaction 
by  and  by  :  and  all  the  while  this  satisfaction  was 
what  the  generous  creature  was  labouring  to  pro- 
cure for  her. 

Augusta,  yielding  to  her  passion,  and  thus  suffer- 
ing herself  to  accept  the  sacrifice  of  these  two 
hearts,  may  appear  to  you — and  I  dare  say  she  does 
—  as  a  very  inconsistent  person  with  the  lively, 
high-spirited,  generous  heiress  of  Donnington ; 
but  it  is,  I  believe,  but  too  true  a  picture  of 
human  nature  unguided  by  higher  influences. 

Her  many  excellent  qualities  undisciplined  by 
education,  neither  directed  nor  strengthened  by 
principle, her  character  entirely  self-sustained,  and 
neither  seeking  nor  even  knowing;  of  that  hidden 
power  within  which  can  animate  and  support  the 
weakest,  making  a  hero  even  of  the  woman  or  the 
child  ; — when  temptation  came  she  fell  away. 

Her  first  impulse  had  been  all  generous,  self- 
sacrifice  ;  but  she  had  not  the  grace  of  persever- 
ance— that  grace,  the  gift  of  a  strength  which 
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is  not  our  own.  She  accepted,  as  I  have  said, 
the  sacrifice  made  by  her  friend  ;  and  having  ac- 
cepted it,  having-  once  taken  the  wrong  and  selfish 
course,  it  is  astonishing  what  self-delusion,  what 
sophistry,  she  made  use  of  to  disguise  the  truth 
from  herself,  and  encourage  herself  in  the  ungene- 
rous part. 

She  allowed  herself  to  look  upon  Angela's  pale 
and  fading  cheek,  and  to  tell  herself  this  was  as 
it  had  always  been  ;  to  feel  that  thin  light  hand 
laid  in  hers,  and  never  to  ask  herself  where  all 
its  strength  was  gone ;  to  dwell  upon  her  own 
pretensions,  her  own  constancy,  her  own  long 
undefined  engagement,  and  to  forget  the  inde- 
feasible claim  of  two  hearts  that  were  devoted  to 
each  other. 

She  indulged  all  the  anxiety,  she  attempted  no 
control  over  the  contending  hopes  and  fears,  the 
harassing  uncertainties,  of  her  situation.  She 
clung  desperately  to  the  recollection  of  that  one 
brief  scene  in  her  mother's  dressing-room,  and 
persisted  in  believing  that  Vavasour  loved  her 
though  he  did  not  know  it. 


Mr.  Vavasour  continued  obdurate,  and  Angela 
resolved. 

She  would  not,  in  spite  of  his  most  earnest 
entreaties,  allow  him  to  see  her — not  even  once  ; 
while  the  very  motive  which  rendered  her  the 
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more  determined  in  her  resolution,  was  the  very 
one  which  rendered  his  resistance  more  obstinate. 

Miss  Darby's  fortune. 

Miss  Darby's  unfortunate  fortune  seemed  in  his 
eyes  to  obscure  all  her  other  claims.  That  heart 
which  had  loved  him  so  long  and  so  truly — that 
warm  heart,  which  had  laid  him  mider  an  everlast- 
ing obligation  by  its  kindness  to  Angela ;  the  en- 
gagements he  had  entered  into;  the  anguish  he  was 
inflicting — all  which  things  his  mother  painted  to 
him  in  the  most  lively  colours  ; — all  was  forgotten 
in  the  consideration  of  her  fortune,  and  the  detest- 
ation with  which  he  regarded  the  idea  of  marrying 
for  money. 

It  was  the  horror  and  repulsion  with  which  he 
contemplated  this  idea  which  had,  perhaps,  in 
part  caused  his  first  estrangement  from  her  ; 
and  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  Angela,  which  had  made  the  romance 
of  the  Great  Ash  Farm  so  exquisitely  delightful. 

And  yet  I  do  him  injustice,  which  is  not  neces- 
sary;  for  you,  none  of  you,  like  him  too  well,  I 
am  sure  :  these  sort  of  characters  please  nobody 
but  myself,  I  think.  I  do  him  injustice;  it  was 
Angela's  character  which  had  made  such  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  heart ;  it  was  the  contrast 
of  her  generous  activity  and  energy  with  his  own 
listless  indolence  and  self-indulgence,  which  had 
awakened  the  ineffaceable  passion  he  felt  for  her. 

Joan  Grant,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  was 
the  common  refuge  of  all  parties. 
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These  strong  and  upright  characters,  when  tlie 
circumstances  of  their  own  fate  have  driven  them 
out  of  the  arena  of  the  passions,  and  forced 
them,  as  it  were,  to  stand  aside — spectators  rather 
than  actors  in  the  tragedy  of  life  —  find  them- 
selves invested  with  a  high  and  noble  mission. 

To  those  who  have  early  fought  and  vanquished 
in  the  great  battle  with  disappointment  and  sorrow, 
and  who,  v/hen  victorious — like  maimed  veterans 
retiring,  broken  though  unsubdued,  from  the  great 
triumph — bear  in  their  calm  but  changeless  melan- 
choly the  thunder  scars  of  the  great  contest  that 
has  been  waged  ; — to  those  who  have  ceased  to 
live  in  this  world  for  themselves,  but  wait  like 
ministering  angels  to  be  the  consolation  and 
support  of  others ;  to  those,  as  to  a  sanctuary,  the 
miserable  and  the  weak,  the  penitent  and  the 
oppressed,  the  hesitating  and  the  desperate, 
in  their  darkness,  in  their  struggles,  in  their 
anguish,  fly. 

There  was  not  one  of  all  this  little  party 
that  did  not  honour  Joan  Grant — whom  all  men 
honoured  ;  but,  far  more  than  that,  there  was  not 
one  who  did  not  love  and  trust  her — not  one  who 
did  not  fly  to  the  shelter  of  her  inexhaustible 
kindness,  as  the  child  seeks  comfort  on  its 
mother's  bosom  —  not  one  who  did  not  rest 
implicitly  in  her  wisdom  as  in  that  of  a  being  of 
a  higher  nature  than  their  own. 

Lady  Missenden — Carteret — Angela — one  and 
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all,  in  the  general  distress,  flew  for  support  and 
direction  to  Joan  Grant. 

It  would  have  been  a  hard  part  for  many  to 
play,  but  she  never  found  any  part  too  hard. 
In  her  genuine  goodness  of  heart — in  that  tender 
Christian  benevolence,  which  made  the  distress  of 
every  one  its  own — in  the  treasures  of  inexhaustible 
sympathy  for  suffering  of  every  description  which 
she  had  to  bestow,  Joan  Grant  could  give  con- 
solation when  there  was  nothing  else  to  give,  and 
when  all  attempt  at  a  remedy  was  vain  :  but  most 
often  she  had  more  than  mere  consolation  to  offer. 
She  had  her  wise  and  temperate  advice  —  she 
had  her  just  and  righteous  decisions — she  had 
all  those  resources  which  wisdom,  equity,  and 
courage  point  out,  to  carry  us  safely  through 
the  labyrinth  of  human  affairs. 

Every  one  in  difficulty,  hesitation,  and  doubt 
on  this  occasion,  had  recourse  to  Joan  Grant. 
Every  one  but  Augusta. 

Those  who  were  single  of  purpose  and  sincere 
with  their  own  hearts  fled  to  Joan  Grant,  with 
confidence  that  they  should  find  light  and  strength. 
Not  so  those  at  issue  with  themselves,  like  poor 
Augusta !  Not  those  who  purposely  blinded  the 
light  within  them — who  endeavoured  to  stifle  the 
voice  of  truth  ;  who  could,  but  would  not,  yield 
up  the  idol  of  their  soul ;  and  pleaded  the  cause 
of  their  hearts  with  all  the  sophistry  of  passion. 

Upon  such  Joan  Grant's  simple  and  uncom- 
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promising  way  of  viewing  things,  her  truthful  and 
faithful  adherence  to  the  right  and  the  just,  acted 
like  the  spear  of  the  bright  angel — or  rather  like 
the  wand  of  the  domestic  fairy ;  light  and  order 
succeeded  to  the  vain  labyrinth  of  conflicting 
reasonings  and  inclinations,  leaving  no  place  for 
those  vain  subterfuges  under  which  they  would 
fain  conceal  themselves. 

Augusta  had  much  indeed,  she  thought,  to 
plead  ;  and  she  believed  that  there  were  many 
pleas  for  her  conduct  to  be  urged,  which  even  the 
righteous  Joan  Grant  would  not  reject.  It  was 
not  so  much,  therefore,  that  she  thought  Joan 
Grant  would  decide  that  she  was  altogether 
wrong,  as  the  secret  consciousness  that,  wrong  or 
right,  she  was  determined  to  persevere ;  that, 
wrong  or  right,  yield  up  Vavasour  to  another  she 
would  not — which  made  her  avoid  upon  this  occa- 
sion all  communication  with  one  she  really  loved 
and  respected  as  much  as  any  one  of  them. 

But  with  Vavasour— Angela — Lady  Missenden 
herself,  the  case  was  otherwise. 

They  all,  at  least,  believed  themselves  to  be  in 
the  right,  and  they  sought  Joan  Grant  for  con- 
firmation in  their  views,  and  advice  and  support 
in  maintaining  them. 

First  came  Lady  Missenden  herself. 

Lady  Missenden  and  Mrs.  Darby  were  the  very 
reverse  of  each  other ;  the  one  all  apathy,  the 
other  all  agitation ;  the  one  all  indolence,  the 
other  all  energy  ;  the  one  all  listless  indifference, 
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the  other  all  susceptibility  and  excitement.  The 
one  with  no  fancy  and  little  feeling — a  mind 
vacant  and  unoccupied  ;  the  other  of  imaghiation 
all  compact — true  mother  of  that  too  imaginative 
son  ;  full  of  ingenious  schemes,  of  vain  fears, 
of  fantastic  hopes  ;  never  at  rest,  like  the  troubled 
sea.  They  were  resembling  only  in  one  thing — a 
very  great  deficiency  in  that  supreme  quality  of  the 
mind,  that  precious  ingredient  too  often  over- 
looked or  misprised,  which  binds  and  harmonises 
the  whole — common  sense. 

Common  sense,  which — if  genius  be  properly 
defined,  as  it  is  by  Lavater,  '*  intuition  of  truth" 
— may  be  called  genius  in  its  every-day  working- 
dress. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

How  vain  are  all  our  glories,  all  our  pains, 
Unless  good  sense  preserve ! 

Rape  of  the  Lock. 

The  first  who  sought  Miss  Grant  upon  this 
occasion  was,  as  I  said,  Lady  Missenden. 

This  was  partly  accidental ;  Lady  Missenden 
being  the  only  one  of  the  party  in  London,  to 
which  place  Miss  Grant  had  been  summoned  from 
Widdrington,  as  it  happened,  just  at  that  juncture, 
upon  some  business  or  another  connected  with 
her  various  undertakings. 

Lady  Missenden  had  resolved  upon  writing  to 
her,  and  called  in  New  Norfolk  Street  to  inquire 
where  she  was  to  be  found  ;  when  the  footman 
who  opened  the  door  informed  her  that  Miss 
Grant  had  arrived  in  town  the  evening  before, 
and  was  at  that  moment  in  the  house. 

''  Disengaged?"  asked  Lady  Missenden. 

"At   the   present   moment    I   believe   she   is, 
ma'am,"  answered  the  man;   "but  her  carriage 
is  ordered  out  earlier  than  usual." 
L  2 
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"  Oh,  then,  pray  take  up  my  card.  Stay/' 
taking  out  her  pencil,  **  I  will  write  upon  it." 

"  Dearest  creature,  I  came  to  ask  your  direc- 
tion. I  wanted  to  write  to  you.  Admit  me  for 
three  seconds,  and  alone." 

**  Three  seconds  !  Then  they  must  he  measured 
upon  that  clock  of  eternity  which  is  said  to 
have  no  hands,"  said  Mr.  M*Dougal.  '*  Three 
seconds,  when  my  Lady  Missenden  begins  to 
talk!" 

"  Shew  Lady  Missenden  into  the  drawing- 
room,"  said  Joan.  **  She  seems  in  distress  by 
her  urgency,"  turning  to  the  minister,  who  was 
sitting,  as  usual,  in  his  arm-chair  by  the  fire. 
'*  Dear  Mr.  M'Dougal,  will  you  be  so  very  kind  as 
just  to  prepare  these  papers  for  me,  while  I  step 
down  into  the  drawing-room  and  see  her?  I  will 
not  let  her  be  long.  I  am  sure  there  is  some- 
thing amiss." 

"  Ay,  ay,  get  down,  good  creature ;  I'm  fain 
to  busy  myself  with  despatching  thee  for  some  of 
thy  endless  tasks :  but  it's  a  heartless  labour,  too," 
smiling :  "  for  as  fast  as  one  good  deed  is  rid  off, 
another  comes  in  its  place.  It  looks  as  if  thy 
work  partook  of  the  infinite,"  thought  the  minister; 
"  it  is  as  the  circle  of  eternity  ....  Thou  hast  but 
begun  here  what  is  to  endure  through  all  time," 
he  went  on  to  himself,  as  he  took  up  the  papers 
and  continued  the  business  she  had  been  employed 
upon. 

But  Joan  had  already  left  the  room. 
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The  moment  she  entered  the  drawing-room, 
Lady  Missenden,  holding  out  both  hands,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 
affection,  and  taking  both  hers,  said, — 

"  I  am  the  luckiest  creature  in  the  world  to 
have  found  j'ou  in  town,  dear,  dear  Joan  Grant !" 

"  I  did  not  even  know  you  were  returned," 
was  the  reply.  *^  How  are  you  all  ?  how  is  my 
lord  ? — better,  I  hope.  Your  son,  is  he  with  you  ? 
is  he  returned  to  England,  too  ?  You  are  looking 
very  well,"  she  added,  looking  at  Lady  Missenden, 
who  had  been  once  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
who  still  possessed  all  that  beauty  which  delicate 
whiteness  of  complexion,  hair  yet  unfaded,  large 
blue  eyes,  and  a  large,  full,  but  not  unwieldly 
figure,  give  to  the  latter  end  of  middle  age. 

"  Do  I  look  well?  I  am  sure  it  is  wonderful 
if  I  do!  But  sit  down,  can't  you,  for  a  few 
moments,  dear  Joan  ;  for  what  I  have  to  say 
cannot  be  said  in  a  second. — My  son  !  my  lord  ! 
Oh,  my  lord  is  as  well  as  one  can  hope ;  you've 
heard,  no  doubt — ill-nature  carries  such  reports 
quickly  enough  about — how  bad  it  is  with  his 
affairs,  poor  man  !  But  it's  not  that  which  vexes 
me — it's  only  going  abroad  again.  But  Vavasour, 
my  son — oh,  Joan  Grant,  thank  your  stars  that 
you  never  married !" 

**  I  am  very  sorry  Mr.  Vavasour  should  give 
you  uneasiness,"  said  Miss  Grant,  "for  I  know 
well  how  acutely  you  feel  any  thing  connected 
with  his  conduct  or  welfare ;  but  I  hope  it  is  no 
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very  great  matter.  Mr.  Vavasour  never  can 
give  his  parents  any  very  serious  cause  for  un- 
easiness." 

"  Do  you  think  so?  Oh  how  people  may  be 
mistaken ! — You  have  thought  me  too  fidgetty 
about  him  in  former  days,  I  know ;  and  you  used 
sometimes  to  tell  me  in  your  quiet  way,  when  I 
came  with  all  my  troubles  and  cares  to  you,  that 
you  thought  if  I  would  think  less  about  him,  and 
let  him  take  his  chance  a  little  like  other  people, 
he  would  do  better. — I  thought  you  wrong  then  : 
I  thought  you  wanted  that  finer  perception  of 
things,  which  is  generally  a  want,  I  think,  with 
you  very  sensible  people.  But  let  that  pass,  I 
begin  to  wish  I  had  attended  more  to  what  you 
said.  One  couldn't  follow  the  common  course 
with  such  a  fine  creature  as  that,  and  now  he  has 
run  out  of  the  common  course  with  a  vengeance!" 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,  indeed ;  but  I 
feel  sure  that,  if  he  has  run  a  little  astray,  it  has 
not  been  viciously.  Mr.  Vavasour  is  incapable  of 
what  is  vicious." 

''  No,  I  can't  call  it  absolutely  viciously.  I 
believe  there  was  no  actual  vice ;  but  I  don't 
know  whether  not  quite  as  bad,  or  worse.  A 
man  gets  out  of  vice — he's  ashamed  of  it,  and  one 
can  persuade  him  to  break  the  connexion — but 
these  virtuous  follies,"  said  Lady  Missenden,  with 
a  strong  emphasis  upon  the  word,  "  are  almost 
irreparable." 

Joan  Grant  looked  grave. 
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''  Oh,  I  beg'  your  pardon  !" 

Lady  Missendeii  begged  pardon  as  at  the  com- 
mission of  a  personal  offence,  when  she  had  been 
betrayed  into  an  immoral  sentiment  before  Joan 
Grant. 

**  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  didn't  mean  quite 
that ;  but  I  really  am  so  provoked,  so  perplexed, 
so  miserable,  that  I  scarcely  know  what  I  say. 
Pray  excuse  me." 

**  I  am  sure  you  are  really  as  glad  as  any 
mother  can  be  that  your  child  should  escape 
vice,"  said  Joan  Grant ;  and  she  believed  what 
she  said,  for  she  was  of  that  spirit  which  thinketli 
no  evil  —  and  Lady  Misseuden  was  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  good  opinion  :  ''  but  what  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  Why,  only  think !  You  know  the  pains  I  took 
to  keep  him  from  all  undesirable  connexions — in- 
deed I  didn't  think  any  boys  or  young  men 
scarcely  good  enough  for  him,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  low  connexions  which  you  know  poor 
Lord  Missenden  ....  But  no  matter ;  you  used  to 
differ  from  me  in  the  means  I  used,  and  say  I 
kept  him  too  much  at  home — ti-ied  to  guide  him 
too  much  myself,  you  used  to  say — wouldn't  let 
him  walk  alone.  Well,  he's  walked  alone  at  last, 
and  far  enough  in  all  conscience  ;  he's  walked 
into  —  what  do  you  think  ?— a  love  affair  with  a 
vouno;  beo-ijar !" 

"  A  beggar !  What  do  you  mean  by  a  beggar  ? 
Not  literally  a  person  as  far  beneath  him  in  man- 
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ners  and  education  as  in  fortune  ?  I  hope  not 
that,"  said  Joan. 

**0h,  as  for  manners  and  education,  I  am  sure  I 
know  and  care  nothing  in  the  world  about  them ; 
it's  sufficient  for  me  that  she's  a  beggar,  and 
that  she  has  ruined  his  prospects  with  my  darling 
Augusta  Darby  into  the  bargain  !  " 

"  Miss  Darby! — Miss  Darby!  I  hope  not,"  said 
Joan. 

"  Yes,  but  it  has.  You  know  nothing  of  that 
affair ;  you  were  not  likely  —  Laura  and  I  kept 
it  a  profound  secret  among  ourselves :  but  the 
children  were  betrothed  from  their  cradles,  and 
we  passed  our  promise  to  bring  them  up  for  one 
another.  You  know  Augusta  Darby's  fortune 
is  a  noble  one,  and  Laura  has  performed  her 
part  of  the  engagement  nobly  ;  for  Augusta  per- 
fectly adores  Vavasour.  But  what  have  /  done  ? 
Lo  and  behold,  when  my  gentleman  is  brought 
up  to  the  starting-chair  at  last,  and  goes  down  to 
ratify  the  engagement  — ■  which,  mind,  he  had 
never  broken — all  at  once  pops  this  pretty  beggar 
from  under  the  bush,  and  he  flatly  refuses  both 
Miss  Darby  and  her  fortune ! " 

Joan  Grant  smothered  a  sigh,  but  she  could 
not  prevent  a  slight  glow  of  colour,  which  just 
blushed,  then  faded,  upon  her  dark  cheek. 

"  So  perverse  he  is  !  All  I  can  urge  seems 
only  to  strengthen  him  in  his  unspeakably  absurd 
resolution.  Promise  for  promise,  the  engagement 
with  Augusta,  is  of  the  longest  standing,  and  has 
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been  renewed  voluntarily  by  himself  within  this 
six  days — quite  voluntarily,  without  the  slightest 
interference  upon  my  part — for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  was  quite  sick  of  his  incomprehensible  behaviour 
to  her,  and  had  resolved  when  we  came  to  Eng- 
land to  let  matters  take  their  own  course.  And 
what  does  he  do  but  write  and  renew  his  engage- 
ment, and  go  down  to  Donnington — and  there's 
such  love  going  on  between  them! — when  up 
starts  this  beggar  from  a  bush  by  the  way-side ; 
and,  lo  and  behold,  we  are  off,  and  full  of  all 
sorts  of  absurd  nonsense, — sacred  engagements, 
promises,  pledges,  love,  honour,  and  what  not — 
as  if  these  were  not  claims  enough  on  the  part 
of  my  sweet  Augusta  Darby  ! " 

*'  This  seems,  indeed,  a  strange,  perplexing 
affair,"  said  Joan.  *'  Nobody  but  yourself.  Lady 
Missenden,  should  have  persuaded  me  that  Mr. 
Vavasour  would  prove  such  a  stranger  to  fidelity 
and  rectitude  as  your  words  seem  to  imply." 

*'  And  that  sweet,  dear,  Augusta  Darby,"  Lady 
Missenden  went  on,  **  who  loves  him  with  her 
whole  heart  and  soul,  and  would  have  made  such 
a  wife  for  him,  with  all  her  bravery  and  spirit ! 
She  has  more  sense  in  her  little  finger,  has  that 
fine  girl,  than  Vavasour  in  his  whole  body ! 
And  then,  Laura  to  have  encouraged  her  and 
brought  her  up  to  this  attachment,  and  all  gone 
on  just  as  we  wished ;  and  then  to  have  that  fine 
girl's  happiness  ruined,  and  her  heart  broken — for 
it  will  break !    Vavasour," — (with  a  true  mother's 
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blind  partiality  and  foolish  pride) — "Vavasour  is 
not  a  man  to  be  loved  with  impunity.  With  all  his 
faults,  she  may  search  the  world  round  and  never 
find  such  another !  and  that's  what  she  knows 
and  feels  ;  and  I  dote  upon  her  for  it ! " 

Miss  Grant  said  nothing,  but  looked  anxious 
and  much  interested. 

^'  It's  quite  been  a  romance — a  romance  in  real 
life — to  watch  that  girl's  heart  as  I  have  done, 
striving  to  hide  its  partiality  under  an  air  some- 
times almost  of  rudeness  (if  she  were  not  too  well 
bred  to  be  rude),  and  he  playing  with  it,  and 
never  saying  one  thing  or  another,  so  abstracted, 
so  full  of  his  poetry  and  his  sketching.  1  little 
dreamed,  and  she  little  dreamed,  of  any  other 
rival.  We  used  to  laugh  together  at  his  misan- 
thropical, absent,  distrait  ways;  and  I  used  to  tell 
her,  that  if  men  delighted  him  not,  neither  did 
women  either.  And  he  was  in  love  with  this 
odious  hussy  in  a  corner  all  the  while  !  " 

"  You  surprise  me  more  and  more ;  from  what 
little  I  know  of  Mr.  Vavasom'  you  astonish  me. 
I  thought  his  taste  only  too  refined — only  too 
delicate,  perhaps,  for  the  useful  purposes  of  this 
world.  I  never  thought  he  would  have  formed 
one  of  these  low  attachments  !"  said  Joan.  "  But 
is  she  really  so  odious  and  unworthy  of  his  aff*ec- 
tion  as  you  represent  her?" 

*'  I  tell  you  I  neither  know  nor  care  what  she 
is — that  she's  a  poor,  portionless  girl,  is  enough 
for  me ;  but,  in  justice  to  her,  I  believe  I  ought 
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to  add,  that  she  seems  to  have  behaved  rather 
well  :  for  this  very  niorning,  when  I  had  worked 
myself  into  a  towering*  passion,  and  was  launching 
fire  and  fury  at  her,  he  sprang  up  in  a  rage,  and 
said,  *  She  was  a  fine,  high-spirited,  disinterested 
creature,  and  had  set  him  at  perfect  liberty,  if 
he  chose  to  avail  himself  of  it.'  —  Which  she 
knows  very  well  you  never  will,'  cried  I.  '  A¥hich 
she  will  find  I  never  will,'  said  he." 

"  She  seems,  indeed,  by  this,  to  have  notions 
of  delicacy  and  honour,"  said  Miss  Grant-  "If 
she  has  set  him  at  liberty,  one  great  difficulty  is 
over,  and  the  decision  rests  with  himself;  but  a 
greater  difficulty  still  remains,  to  know  what  his 
decision  in  equity  ought  to  be." 

'*  Good  gracious,  Joan  !  what  are  you  talking 
about  ?  Why,  can  you  make  a  question  whether 
this  pretended  love  affair — this  romantic  stuff — 
is  to  stand  against  his  long  serious  engagement 
with  Augusta  Darby,  ratified  by  himself,  I  tell 
you  ?  Why,  by  his  own  shewing  he  knew  this 
girl  only  two  months,  and  Augusta  has  loved  him 
since  she  was  a  baby  !  " 

*'  Where  could  he  have  met  with  her?" 

*'  Oh,  we  are  governed  by  evil  stars  1  think,  at 
least  some  of  us.  Only  think  of  my  sending  him 
down  to  Sherington  all  alone  to  look  after  some 
things,  and  study  a  little,  as  I  thought — and  there, 
not  knowing  very  well  what  to  do  with  himself, 
my  young  gentleman  takes  to  long  walks,  and  in 
some  nook  or  other  of  those  interminable  hills 
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which  lie  at  the  back  of  the  park,  he  stum- 
bles upon  an  old  picturesque  farmhouse,  and  sees 
a  sick  woman  lying  in  a  garden,  and  a  girl 
nursing  her — and  the  fool  falls  in  love,  because  it 
was  a  fine  day,  and  they  were  under  a  green 
walnut-tree !  'Tis  enough  to  make  one  die  with 
contemptuous  laughter,  if  it  were  not  so  serious 
a  matter.  Only  think  of  the  fool! — a  picturesque 
farmhouse,  sunshine,  and  a  walnut-tree  —  I  be- 
lieve, though,  there  were  two.  Of  all  the  ten 
jnillion  absurd  reasons  for  falling  in  love,  this  is 
the  climax  for  absurdity !  Did  you  ever  know 
any  thing  like  it? — a  picturesque  farmhouse,  two 
walnut-trees,  a  bright  sun,  and  a  woman  in  a 
consumption  ! " 

"  A  farmhouse  !  a  woman  in  a  consumption  !  " 
said  Joan,  bending  forwards  and  looking  anxious. 
*'  Who  is  this  young  creature  ?  Not  the  young 
lady  who  is  at  present  living  with  Miss  Darby, 
I  do  hope?"  said  she. 

"  Why,  you  don't  know  any  thing  about  her^ 
surely  I—Nay,  Miss  Grant,"  looking  alarmed  and 
half  angry,  *'  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  take 
her  part  on  that  account  ?  " 

*'  No,"  said  Joan  ;  "  depend  upon  it,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  her  part  upon  that  account." 

*'  But  I  am  very  sorry  you  know  her  though," 
said  Lady  Missenden,  tartly  ;  "  for  if  you  take  to 
backing  my  young  gentleman  in  his  romance 
and  rebellion,  I  may  as  well  give  up  the  battle  at 
once,"  added  she,  her  colour  rising,     **  Was  ever 
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any  thing  in  the  world  so  unfortunate?  I  am 
the  most  unlucky  person  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth!" 

"  Not  in  this,"  said  Joan  Grant,  gently  ;  "  not 
in  this.  The  decision  does  not  rest  with  me  ;  you 
forget  you  are  the  only  person  who  has  applied  to 
me  upon  the  subject.  I  have  no  influence  to 
exercise  over  Mr.  Vavasour ;  depend  upon  it  he 
will  never  ask  advice  of  me." 

*•  But  she  will ;  and  if  she  does,  I  know  what 
you  will  advise  her  to." 

**  To  do  what  is  right,  I  hope  you  believe," 
said  Joan;  '^and  to  adhere  to  her  rejection  if  that 
is  right." 

**  You  are  an  adorable  creature ! "  said  Lady 
Missenden,  casting  her  arms  round  her  ;  *^  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  about  the  subject." 

But  Joan  gently  disengaged  herself. 

"  I  must  hear  both  sides  before  I  can  feel  sure 
of  that,"  said  she. 

*'  Hear  both  sides!  That's  so  like  one  of  your 
provoking  cold  speeches,  Joan.  Hear  both  sides, 
when  I  have  told  you  all  about  it ! — And,  more- 
over, she  has  owned  herself  in  the  wrong  by 
giving  up  her  claims." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  that  is  owning  herself  in  the 
wrong.  But  indeed  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  all 
of  them  —  believe  me  1  am.  I  know  how  easily, 
without  any  one  person  being  very  much  in  the 
wrong,  a  great  deal  of  wrong  may  be  done,  and 
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a  great  deal  of  misery  ensue.  I  am  grieved  for 
them  all.     Yom-  son  .  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  he's  miserable  enough,  to  be  sure,  if  that 
could  give  me  any  comfort;  and  though  he  scorns 
to  say  a  word  about  Augusta  Darby  when  I  tell 
him  how  she  loves  him,  and  pretends  not  to  be- 
lieve it,  I  have  seen  his  looks  —  I  understand 
them  pretty  well  — he  can't  help  feeling  for  her 
now  and  then.  If  it  were  not  for  his  pride  about 
the  money,  I  believe  it  would  all  be  right  still." 

Again  Joan  started  —  again  repressed  a  sigh; 
again  the  burning  flush  was  upon  her  cheek. 

"  Miss  Darby  has  played  such  a  kind,  gene- 
rous part  by  Angela,"  said  she,  as  if  to  herself. 

''  So  I  understand.  So  Angela  —  what  an  ab- 
surd name  !  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  name  ? — so 
this  girl,  I  find,  confesses.  When  Vavasour  al- 
ludes to  that,  then  he  does  look  uncomfortable. 
He  looks  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
himself." 

"  This  morning,  when  I  exclaimed  upon  her 
generous  kindness  to  this  poor  creature  and  the 
children — for  do  you  know  there  are  three  child- 
ren of  her  stepmother's  that  she  maintains  out  of 
her  salary  —  or  did  ;  for  Augusta  has  done  great 
things  for  them  —  when  I  exclaimed  about  Au- 
gusta's generous  heart  and  great  kindness  to 
these  poor  creatures  he  started  from  his  chair, 
said  he  was  the  most  miserable  being  that  existed, 
and  the  best  thino-  he  could  do  w^ould  be  to  shoot 
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himself.  *  And  break  both  their  hearts  instead  of 
one,'  said  I.  Which  reflection  seemed  rather  to  cool 
him,  and  he  sank  down  on  his  chair  and  fell  into 
a  gloomy  fit  again,  with  his  hands  over  his  face 
....  If  I  were  not  so  very,  very  angry  with  him, 
I  must  pity  him." 

And  something  very  like  a  tear  sprang  into 
Lady  Missenden's  large,  blue,  but  usually  dry 
eyes. 

*'  Now  do  tell  nie  what  you  would  advise  me 
to  do." 

"  You  will  only  smile  at  me  if  I  say  tritely 
what  is  right — but  that  is  all  I  can  say,  and  I 
acknowledge  it  does  seem  very  difficult  to  know 
what  is  right." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  acknowledge  so  much. 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  send  Vavasour  to  you 
after  all,  to  hear  his  story,  and  settle  for  us  what 
is  right ;  for  one  may  as  well  endeavour  to  move 
Atlas  from  its  roots  as  attempt  to  persuade  that 
young  man  to  any  thing  that  his  convictions  do 
not  tell  him  was  right.  If  one  could  but  get  you 
once  to  say  that  to  marry  Augusta  Darby  was 
what  he  ought  to  do,  one  should  have  some  hopes 
of  him." 

"  You  must  not  depend  upon  that;  you  had 
better  not  send  him  to  me." 

"  And  yet,  Joan,  if  I  could  persuade  you  !  His 
duty  to  his  parents  —  his  long  engagement  —  the 
money,  which  he  will  want  so  horridly;  for  you 
know  he  can't  do  one  mortal  thing  for  himself. 
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And  besides,  Angela,  as  you  call  her,  has  released  ' 
him,  and  Augusta  has  not — so  in  common  equity- 
he  is  bound  to  the  one  and  free  from  the  other," 
argued  Lady  Missenden. 

"  I  know  Augusta  Darby  very  well,"  said 
Joan,  "  and  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  her;  I  have 
seen  very  much  of  Miss  Nevil,  too,  since  we  first 
became  acquainted.  She  is  one  of  the  finest  young 
creatures  possible." 

"  So  very  handsome?"  said  Lady  Missenden, 
with  alarm. 

"  So  very  noble-hearted,"  was  the  reply.  "  It 
is  very  natural  you  should  feel  for  the  one  you 
know — I  feel  for  both." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  can  feel  for  my  darling 
Augusta,  at  all  events  ;  for  I  fancied  she'd  go  to 
the  wall  with  you,  because  she's  not  lackadaisical 
and  methodistical,  and  so  on,  in  the  fashion  all 
you  good  people  like." 

The  footman  entered. 

*'  Miss  Grant's  carriage,  Mr.  M'Dougal  desired 
me  to  say." 

^'  Well,  I  must  let  you  off,"  went  on  Lady  Mis- 
senden ;  "  for  if  I  were  to  sit  talking  ten  hours,  it 
would  come  all  to  the  same  thing.  So  you  have 
no  advice  to  give  me  ?" 

*'  If  I  were  to  advise  your  ladyship,  sincerely, 
it  would  be  to  forbear  interfering  in  this  matter 
for  the  present,  and  let  the  hurry  of  all  these 
entangled  feelings  subside.  Time  often  unravels 
these  things  better  than  we  can  ourselves.   Where 
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all  mean  well,  there  are  usually  some  means  of 
reconciling  conflicting  claims  and  feelings.  I  am 
sorry  I  must  go ;  but  I  have  business  that  cannot 
wait."  She  was  leaving  the  room;  then  her  heart 
smote  her,  as  if  she  had  been  unkind.  She 
came  back  again,  and  taking  Lady  Missenden's 
hand  with  great  kindness,  said,  "  Believe  me  I 
am,  indeed,  very  sorry  for  this  ;  if  I  can  be  of  any 
use — of  the  slightest  comfort,  to  any  of  you,  I 
should  be  so  glad.  Dear  Lady  Missenden,  it  is  a 
very  harassing  affair — I  feel  it  is — but  rest  in 
what  is  right f  pray  do  —  you  will  find  it  is  peace 
as  well  as  right." 

And  then  she  went  away. 

Indulgent,  though  rigidly  just ;  compassionate, 
though  faithfully  true  ;  with  sympathy  for  the 
infirmities  and  mistakes  in  which  she  could  not 
share  ;  full  of  that  "  wisdom  which  is  from  above, 
which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  of  good 
fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy." 

Lady  Missenden  remained  behind  a  few  moments 
to  compose  herself — disappointed,  but  still  the 
better  for  the  interview.  It  was  impossible  — 
every  one  found  it  impossible  —  to  hold  commu- 
nication with  Joan  Grant's  mind  without  being 
the  better  for  it. 

Because  rigid  and  unbending  as  she  was  in 
every  thing  that  appertained  to  truth  and  prin- 
ciple, never  was  bosom  so  overflowing  with  that 
spirit  of  human  kindness  —  that  warm  sympathy 
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—  that  gentle  pity,  which  made  its  way  to  every 
heart.  Her  precious  balms  broke  no  one's  head, 
but,  like  the  incense  flowing  to  the  hem  of  Aaron's 
garment,  soothed  and  softened  every  temper  on 
which  they  fell. 

Lady  Missenden  went  away,  composed  and 
comforted  in  some  degree,  because  she  felt  deter- 
mined to  do  right. 

But,  then — ah,  poor  human  nature!  —  she  felt 
certain  that  the  right  lay  where  she  wished  it 
to  lie,  with  Augusta  Darby. 


•*jf 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west. 

Shakspeare. 


The  next  person  who  came  to  consult  with 
Joan  Grant  was  Mr.  Vavasour  himself. 

He  came  in,  looking  pale  and  haggard,  and 
his  whole  dress  and  appearance  bespeaking  that 
utter  neglect  of  himself  which  attends  upon  self- 
condemnation  and  despair. 

*'  I  am  come  to  you,"  he  said,  *'  because  I  find 
my  mother  came  to  you.  I  do  not  see  what  right 
we  have  to  trouble  you  with  our  wretched  dissen- 
sions ;  but  you  seem  to  be  the  friend  of  every 
body  in  misery,  and,  perhaps,  you  will  have 
patience  with  me." 

'^  My  dear  Mr.  Vavasour,  you  know  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  help  any  of 
you.  I  feel  for  you  all  in  my  heart — most  for 
you,  for  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  done 
wrongly." 

"  Yes,  I  have  done  wrongly  —  very  wrongly,  I 
believe,"  said  he,  with  a  despondency,  but  a 
certain  reckless  carelessness   of  manner.     '^  My 
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mother,  at  least,  tells  me  so,  and  my  own  heart 
seems  to  say  so  ;  for  where  I  have  made  people  so 
miserable,  I  must  have  been  wrong.  And  yet, 
God  is  my  witness  I  never  meant  it.  I  had  no 
more  idea  that  Augusta  Darby  cared  for  me,  than 
I  have  that  you  do.  I  know  I  ought  not  indo- 
lently to  have  gone  on  without  an  explanation — I 
cannot  acquit  myself  there ;  but  as  for  Angela 
Nevil,  my  heart  is  as  pure  as  an  angel's.  I  wor- 
shipped her  for  her  goodness,  and  adored  her  for 
that  life  of  generous  exertion  she  was  leading. 
Think  of  her,  with  three  little  children  about  her; 
—  that  young  creature  —  that  mere  girl"  .  .  .  . 
And  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes. 

*'  Never  regarding  herself  in  the  least  —  above 
all  the  petty  vanities  and  little  selfishness  of  her 
age.     Such  self-devotion  at  nineteen  ! 

"  She  was  only  nineteen  —  a  mere  child  her- 
self! So  suffering  at  times — so  tired — so  pale — so 
anxious.  Was  it  wrong  that  I  longed  to  lay  her 
head  upon  my  bosom,  and  take  the  weary  one  to 
rest  within  these  arms?  Is  it  wrong  that  I  cannot, 
that  I  never  will,  forsake  her  ?  Is  it  wrong  that 
I  will  share  her  poverty,  her  privations,  gladly, 
willingly  ? — Is  it  wrong  that  I  cannot  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  another's  fortune,  and  leave  her  poor, 
obscure,  and  deserted  ?  Is  this  wrong  ? — Speak 
out,  Joan  Grant ;  you  once  had  a  warm  and  gene- 
rous heart ;  speak  out,  and  tell  me  whether,  after 
all,  this  is  so  very  wrong?" 

"  No,"  said  Joan,  "such  feelings  can  never  be 
called  wrong  ;  but  there  is  a  reverse  to  the  pic- 
ture.    There  is  a  warm-hearted,  high-souled  girl, 
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who  has  been  taught  to  love  you  from  infancy, 
and  to  whom  you  have  sinned,  in  that  you  kept 
this  secret  from  her  and  let  her  continue  to  love 
you  as  one  disengaged  of  heart  and  free." 

"  As  Heaven  is  my  help,  I  had  no  more  idea  she 
loved  me  than  she  had  that  I  loved  another.  She 
had  such  manners  and  ways,  I  swear  to  you,  that 
till,  on  our  return  home,  my  mother  at  last  opened 
my  eyes,  I  believed  she  cared  as  little  for  me  as 
I  did  for  her." 

*'  But  why  —  it  was  not  too  late  for  an  explan- 
ation even  then  —  why  did  you  commit  the  un- 
pardonable injustice  of  renewing  your  pledge  to 
her,  and  simulating  a  passion  it  is  plain  you  could 
not  feel?" 

"  Oh!  that  was  wrong — that  was  very  wrong  !" 
striking  his  forehead.  "  I  own  it — I  own  it.  I 
was  told  my  Angela,  my  own,  my  loved,  my 
angel,  was  false,  had  ever  been  false — loved,  and 
was  married  to  another.  Her  treachery  made 
the  faith  and  constancy  of  Augusta  appear  tran- 
scendent. The  passion  of  my  revenge  I  mistook 
for  another  passion.  Oh  !  I  cannot  forgive  my- 
self in  this.     I  was  very,  very  wrong!" 

*'  But  when  we  have  been  very,  very  wrong,'* 
said  Joan,  gently,  *'  we  are  not  merely  to  listen 
to  our  lamentations,  and  think  that  regret,  how- 
ever bitter,  for  the  pain  we  have  inflicted,  is  repa- 
ration. Ought  we  not  to  endeavour,  by  God's 
grace,  to  compose  our  passions,  to  consider  what 
is  just,  rather  than  what  is  pleasant ;  and  to  make 
reparation  if  it  lie  in  our  power  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  if  it  lie  in  our  power;  but 
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it  does  not  lie  in  my  power.  You  might  as  well 
settle  the  dispute  by  the  sword  of  Solomon, 
*  Split  this  heart  in  half,  and  present  each  with  a 
portion.'  What  vain  talk!  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
indeed,  Miss  Grant,  I  do.  But  this  appeal  to  jus- 
tice and  so  forth,  in  what  has  to  do  with  the  heart, 
appears  to  me  so  futile. — I  love  Angela,  and  she 
loves  me. — The  heart  has  made  its  own  selection. 
The  rights  of  love  are  indefeasible,  let  all  the 
philosophers  in  the  world  say  what  they  will." 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  said  Joan.  "  That  is  a 
dangerous  maxim,  indeed ;  the  more  dangerous, 
because  it  is  so  plausible.  There  is  so  much  of 
truth  in  it!"  she  said  with  a  sigh ;  ''  it  is  such  a 
terrible  thing  to  disappoint  the  heart  ....  and 
that  makes  me  feel  so  much  for  Miss  Darby." 

'^  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  of  her. — I  wish 
my  mother  would  not  be  for  ever  pleading  her 
cause,"  said  he  impatiently.  "  If  I  were  such  a 
coxcomb  as  to  believe  in  this  great  misery  to  be 
inflicted  upon  Miss  Darby,  I  should  soon  be  as 
wretched  as  she  is  said  to  be. — I  own  I  have 
trifled  with  her  affections  in  a  most  unjustifiable 
manner ;  and  yet  I  never,  never  intended  it.  I 
was  blinded  by  jealousy  and  disappointment. 
Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  do,'^  said  he,  rising 
and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  impatiently ; 
'*  nor,  indeed,  why  I  came  here. — What  can  the 
wisest  friend  do  for  a  man  in  such  a  horrible  pre- 
dicament as  mine,  but  tell  me  I  am  wrong  what- 
ever I  do? — Then  let  the  wrong  lead  me  to  that 
helpless  one  who  has  no  one  on  earth  to  take  her 
part  but  me." 
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"  Nay,  you  forget,"  said  Joan  ;  '^  she  has  found 
a  generous  friend,  who  has  been  mother  and  sister 
all  in  one  to  her." 

'*  Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  with  a  gesture  of  despair, 
"  that  is  it  which  rends  my  heart  in  pieces.     If  it 

had  not  been  for  her  kindness  to  Angela 

Oh  !  I  own  it— I  own  it !  When  I  think  of  that, 
I  know  not  what  to  do." 

And  in  this  unsatisfactory  manner  the  scene 
between  Carteret  and  Miss  Grant  passed  away. 

She  would  have  had  the  courage  to  urge  him 
to  any  sacrifice,  had  her  own  judgment  made  its 
decision ;  but  she  found  the  case  too  perplexing 
for  her.  She  found  it  impossible  to  consent  to 
the  sacrifice  of  either  one  claim  or  the  other.  She 
felt  so  weak  and  irresolute  herself,  that  she  could 
not  help  partaking  the  weakness  and  irresolution 
of  others,  if  weakness  and  irresolution  it  ought 
to  be  called  ;  for  weakness  it  perhaps  was ;  but 
irresolution  it  was  not.  Vavasour  held  fast  by 
his  determination  to  adhere  to  his  engagement 
with  Angela.  Miss  Grant  would  have  found  it 
vain,  if  she  had  attempted,  to  dissuade  him  from 
it — a  thing  she  found  it  quite  impossible,  after  all, 
to  persuade  herself  to  do.  They  came  to  no  deci- 
sion whatever — how  could  they  ? — and  they  parted 
at  last,  dissatisfied  with  themselves  and  with  each 
other. 

What  was  to  be  done? 

Vavasour  wrote  to  Angela  in  a  sort  of  triumph. 

Vavasour  to  Angela. 
You  seemed  to  wish  me  to  go  to  Joan  Grant. 
W«ll,  I  have  been,  but  the  oracle  is  dumb — dumb 
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for  once,  my  sweetest  love  !  The  voice  divine  can- 
not decide  against  the  most  honest  passion  with 
which  ever  woman  inspired  man.  I  saw  she  could 
not  find  in  her  heart  to  do  it.  No,  my  sweetest 
Angela!  it  is  all  in  vain.  We  love  each  other; 
and  the  force  of  love  is  resistless.  Your  cruel 
and  most  unjustifiable  resolution  (forgive  the  hard 
word),  my  sweetest,  must  and  will  give  way.  Even 
the  inflexible  Joan  Grant  was  not  proof  against 
my  reasoning.  I  feel  that  I  must  triumph  at  last, 
and  I  shall  have  patience;  but  do  not  imagine 
that  I  shall  ever  change.  You  may  as  well  at- 
tempt to  move  the  poles  from  their  centre,  as  turn 
this  little  loadstone  within  my  heart  in  any  other 
direction.  I  have  cut  off  the  entail,  and  all  my 
father's  creditors  will  be  satisfied  ;  and  I  am  going- 
down  to  Missenden  for  a  few  days  to  arrange 
various  things,  and  shall  come  home  with  a  purse 
as  light  as  will  be  my  heart  —  when  once  you 
have  consented  to  be  mine,  as  consent  you  must 
and  will.  I  shall  go  over  to  the  farmhouse,  you 
may  be  sure,  and  will  bring  my  Angela  a  sprig 
from  the  walnut-tree.  And  then,  sweet  girl,  let 
us  begin  that  simple  life  together,  of  which  in 
those  days  you  used  to  dream  so  fondly.— I  had 
a  vision  of  seeing  you  adorn  a  better,  at  least  a 
higher  place  ;  and  yet,  like  you,  my  heart  yearned 
after  that  sweet  life  of  retirement  and  cheerful 
industry  which  we  were  leading  there.  Now,  my 
dear,  we  may  carry  on  our  romance  in  good  ear- 
nest, for  I  don't  see  that  there  will  be  a  sixpence 
left  when  all  the  debts  are  paid,  except  my  mo- 
ther's settlement ;  and  she  will  want  all  that  for 
herself  and  my  father.     Can  you  resist  it,  my  dar- 
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ling  ?  Can  you  resist  the  picture  1 — We  are  sit- 
ting painting  together,  and  we  sell  our  pictures, 
and  provide  the  sweet  bread  of  toil  for  ourselves 
and  the  children — 2/our  children,  which  are  al- 
ready mine. 

With  a  heart  beating,  and  cheeks  blushing  and 
tingling,  she  read  these  fond  and  persuasive  let- 
ters. She  had  begged  of  hiin  not  to  write,  but 
he  was  determined  and  persevering.  Every  post 
brought  his  letters ;  and  every  day,  with  a  fresh 
resolution  not  to  open  them,  she  had  the  misery 
of  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
temptation.  She  read,  and  the  expressions  of 
fondness  melted  with  dangerous  sweetness  upon 
her  heart.  She  felt  that  she  only  increased  her 
own  difficulties  and  temptations  by  thus  listening 
to  his  passion;  but  the  temptation  was  irresist- 
ible. So  long  as  he  would  write,  she  found  it 
impossible  not  to  read ;  yet  her  resolution  was 
inflexible,  and  this  last  letter  brought  her  to  a 
new  determination.  She,  too,  resolved  to  go  and 
speak  to  Miss  Grant. 

The  state  of  Augusta  in  the  mean  time  had 
become  truly  melancholy.  It  would  seem  that, 
with  all  the  attachment  she  had  so  openly 
professed  for  her  cousin,  it  was  not  till  now  that 
she  herself,  or  indeed  any  one,  was  aware  of  the 
depth  and  force  of  the  sentiment. 

The  more  she  brooded  upon  her  strange  dis- 
appointment, the  less  she  seemed  able  to  en- 
dure it  with  fortitude ;  and  yet  she  struggled 
hard.  She  strove  for  composure  ;  she  strove  to 
vanquish  the  power  of  love  by  the  force  of  pride ; 
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slie  strove  to  release  herself  from  the  fetters  in 
■Nvhich  she  was  involved  :  but  she  could  not.  In 
this  violent  state  of  irritation  she  was  maintained 
by  hope. 

No  passion  is  ever  vanquished  where  there  is 
hope.  Till  that  is  utterly  extinguished,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  cure  of  the  fatal  disease  to  begin. 
Agitated  by  contending  sentiments,  there  is  no 
rest,  and  there  can  be  no  beginning  of  a  cure — 
the  heart  clings  desperately  to  hope  while  one 
fragment  of  hope  remains,  as  the  drowning  sailor 
amid  the  beating  waves  clings  to  the  floating 
mast. 

This  hope  was  founded  upon  Angela's  deter- 
mination— upon  her  knowledge  of  the  generous 
strength  of  that  high-souled  girl's  purposes,  and 
upon  the  certainty  that  she  would  adhere  faith- 
fully to  the  promise  she  had  given. 

The  large  fortune  Augusta  had  to  bestow  upon 
the  ruined  and  penniless  man,  certainly  very  much 
strengthened  both  in  their  resolutions.  Angela 
in  her  determination  to  dissolve  her  engagement, 
Auo'usta  in  the  determination  to  maintain  hers. 
This  was  a  very  natural  effect  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  stood.  Angela's  genuine 
desire  to  sacrifice  herself  for  the  happiness  of 
Augusta  had  determined  her  to  dissolve  her  engage- 
ment ;  but  this  resolution  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  reflecting  upon  the  advantage  to  the  ruined 
and  penniless  Vavasour, — while  the  same  con- 
sideration seemed  to  blind  Augusta  to  the  selfish 
nature  of  her  attachment.  It  was  astonishing 
v/itli  what  courage  Angela  preserved  the  appear- 
ance of  outward  serenity,  though  her  poor  heart 
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too  often  felt  dying,  as  it  were,  witbin  her;  while 
Augusta  abandoned  herself  to  all  the  irritation  of 
doubt,  and  to  the  deep  mortifications  of  a  posi- 
tion, which  however,  be  the  consequences  what 
they  might,  she  felt,  or  fancied  it,  impossible  for 
her  to  abandon. 

The  black  melancholy  which  had  succeeded  to 
her  once  gay  and  brilliant  spirits,  affected  Angela 
deeply,  for  she  loved  Augusta  tenderly.  The  house, 
the  walks,  the  cottage  at  the  lodge, — there  was 
not  a  spot  which  did  not  recall  some  mark  of  Au- 
gusta Darby's  generosity,  some  proof  of  her  affec- 
tion and  kindness.  When  she  had  in  her  turn 
been  nervous,  melancholy,  anxious,  and  suffering, 
could  she  ever  forget  who  it  was  that,  gay  and 
prosperous,  and  with  all  the  world  before  her, 
had  turned  aside,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  and  in 
her  generosity  and  pity  received  and  sheltered 
her  in  her  distress  ? 

That  little  cottage  to  which  she  went  every  day 
to  visit  and  instruct  her  children,  and  where  she 
now  spent  a  great  part  of  her  time,  was  filled  with 
the  testimonies  to  Augusta's  kindness.  Those  walls 
so  gaily  papered  and  painted — how  had  they 
laughed  and  laboured  together  while  busily  pre- 
paring them  for  the  children !  The  little  garden — 
now,  it  is  true,  strown  with  fading  flowers  and 
scattered  heaps  of  red  and  yellow  leaves — that 
garden,  novv^  lying  in  all  the  dreariness  of  the  later 
autumn  —  how  had  its  primroses,  and  violets,  and 
auriculas  bloomed  in  the  spring !  all  planted  by 
Augusta's  own  hand,  when  Angela  had  been  too 
weak  to  assist  her.  How  busy  and  how  happy 
m2 
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she  was  when  poor  Augusta  and  she  sat  on  that 
seat  by  the  wimpling  brook  !  On  that  very  seat 
it  was  that  Augusta  had  talked  of  Vavasour,  and 
called  up  every  sympathy  of  which  her  heart  was 
capable  by  the  description  of  her  feelings. 

Yes,  there  they  had  sat,  or  there  they  had 
walked  arm  in  arm ;  there  Angela  had  listened 
with  interest,  ever  new,  to  the  outpouring  of  those 
strong,  those  natural,  those  honest,  but  too  wild 
and  extravagant  feelings,  which  she  trusted  com- 
munion with  a  man  like  Mr.  Vavasour  would 
correct. 

Here  Augusta  Darby  had  laughed  merrily;  here 
she  had  talked  so  wittily  and  so  well ;  here  she 
had  played  with  Angela's  little  brothers  and  sis- 
ter— here  she  had  sat  and  helped  at  the  neces- 
sary needlework ;  here  she  had  wiped  away  a 
tear  upon  Angela's  cheek  when  sad — or  had  sup- 
ported her  troubled  spirits  with  unabated  kind- 
ness when  low.     All,  all  was  full  of  it. 

And  should  she  —  should  she  forget  all  this, 
and  blight  her  friend's  prospects — cloud  over  a 
life  so  bright  and  hajDpy,  and  expose  one  so  little 
accustomed  to  suffer  to  all  the  agonies  of  jealousy 
and  disappointed  love  ? 

She  could  not  do  it. 

The  attachment  to  Carteret  yielded  to  this 
stronger  sentiment  inspired  by  Augusta.  She 
could  not  be  ungrateful;  no,  not  even  for  him. 
She  could  not,  she  would  not,  be  ungrateful. 

Such  was  her  heart. 

And  now  they  are  walking  up  and  down  that 
long   gloomy    avenue,    the    only  walk   in   those 
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damp  days  of  decaying  autumn  which  they 
found  tolerable,  for  all  the  other  walks  were  upon 
the  grass,  and  that  was  far  too  wet  to  allow  of 
that  indolent  strolling  up  and  down,  which  seems 
the  natural  solace  of  those  oppressed  by  the  weight 
of  their  own  melancholy. 

They  are  walking  up  and  down  together,  but 
their  gait  is  slow  and  heavy ;  how  unlike  the 
buoyant  tread  proper  to  their  years! 

Augusta  has  this  morning  been  more  darkly- 
melancholy  than  ever ;  her  large  black  eyes  are 
filled  with  a  foreboding  gloom  ;  her  brow  con- 
tracted; her  countenance  black  as  midnight.  She 
no  longer  leans  on  Angela's  arm  with  her  usual 
cordiality.  She  walks  silently  by  her  side,  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  miserable  thoughts. 

Angela  is  grown  much  thinner,  and  looks  very 
delicate ;  but  her  beautiful  and  pure  face,  her  soft 
brown  hair,  the  melancholy  yet  serenity  and  com- 
posure visible  in  her  eyes,  that  ineffable  bright- 
ness over  her  countenance,  tell  of  one  at  rest 
with  her  own  conscience,  at  ease  with  her  own 
heart. 

Morning  and  night,  peace  and  strife,  an  angel 
of  light  and  an  angel  of  darkness,  such  are  the 
backnied  images  that  I  find  myself  tempted  to 
use  with  relation  to  them. 

They  were  both  thoughtful,  and  both  had  been 
long  silent :  the  one  absorbed  in  her  own  ha- 
rassing reflections,  the  other  watching  her  friend 
with  anxiety,  and  sorrowfully  reflecting  upon  the 
change  which  a  few  short  days  had  made  in  her 
temper  and  spirits — upon  the  irritable  impatience 
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and  sullen  melancholy  which  were  gaining  rapidly 
upon  her,  and  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of 
taking  some  decisive  step  if  she  wished  to  save 
her  before  it  was  yet  too  late.  At  last,  after 
watching  her  in  this  way  some  time,  she  broke 
silence  by  saying, — 

''  My  dear  Miss  Darby,  if  you  could,  if  you 
would,  try  to  shake  off  this  dreadful  melancholy, 
I  think  you  would  be  better." 

''  I  do  not  want  to  be  better,  and  I  do  not 
deserve  to  be  better,"  Augusta  replied,  gloomily. 
"  I  never  was  one  of  your  virtuous  ones — who 
make  a  conscience  of  striving  to  be  happy,  'strug- 
gling with  sorrow,'  as  they  call  it,  and  all  that 
pretence  and  stuff. — When  I  was  happy,  I  was 
happy. — Heaven  knows  how  happy. — Now  I  am 
wretched,  and  I  would  rather  not  affect  to  be 
any  thing  else." 

"  But,  dear  Augusta,  if  you  will  not  resist 
these  feelings  a  little  they  will  continue  to  grow, 
as  they  have  grown,  upon  you ;  they  will  end  in 
injuring  your  body  and  destroying  the  health 
of  your  mind.  If  you  would  only  do  a  little 
violence  to  yourself,  struggle  against  this  despon- 
dency and  look  forward  with  hope  ! — Believe  me 
all  will  be  right  at  last." 

"  No,  all  will  be  wrong  at  last;  I  feel  that  and 
know  it,  as  well  as  that  I  am  walking  up  and 
down  here — all  must  and  will  be  wrong,  where 
one  is  resolved  to  persevere  in  wrong,  as  I  am," 
said  Augusta,  lifting  up  her  dark  eyes  and  turn- 
ing them  with  a  sudden  flash  of  sombre  light  upon 
her  friend ;  "  as  I  arriy  and  you  know  I  am,  Angela." 
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'*  No,"  said  Angela,  gently,  ''  don't  call  it 
wrong.  You  would  not  persevere  in  it  if  you 
thought  it  wrong,  I  am  sure  you  would  not — not 
for  worlds,"  said  Angela,  fervently.  "  Have 
we  not  settled  it  long  ago,  that  it  is  best  and 
Tightest  in  this  way?  and  can  you  not  see,  dear 
friend,  that  I  shall  do  very  well  ?  Set  your  heart 
at  ease,  dear  Augusta." 

"  I  know  we  have  settled  it  as  you  say,  and 
you  keep  up  wonderfully,  Angela :  but  then  you 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  you  are  doing 
what  is  generous  and  right;  and  I  have  the  mi- 
serable assurance  that  I  am  ungenerous  and 
wrong.  And  yet — oh  the  unimaginable,  unbreak- 
able strength  of  the  fetters  that  bind  me! — I  can 
not  burst  them.  I  always  told  you  from  the  first, 
— didn't  I,  Angela?" — she  went  on  rather  wildly, 
"  that  I  should  trample  on  you  — strangle  you  — 
murder  you — rather  than  you  should  stand  be- 
tween me  and  him." 

''  And  it  is  the  greatest  misfortune  of  my  life  to 
be  the  innocent  cause  of  so  much  suffering,"  cried 
Angela,  warmly;  ''and  when  I  think  I  would 
have  died  to  have  made  either  you  or  him 
happy." 

"  Don't  mention  him!  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you 
speak  of  him!'*  said  Augusta,  hastily:  "don't, 
don't,  Angela  ;  it  drives  me  mad  ;  it  does,  indeed. 
I  am  got  into  such  a  state — you  must  forgive  me 
—  I  think  my  temper  is  utterly  ruined  :  I  feel  so 
dreadfully  irritable,  as  if  the  least  thing  in  the 
world  would  drive  me  almost  out  of  my  senses. 
Never  to  have  written  me  one  line  since  that 
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terrible  letter  of  farewell !  I  am  liis  cousin :  we 
have  been  upon  such  terms  !  Why  will  he  not  at 
least  write  me  one  line  —  one  line?" 

"  Believe  me,  he  will  very  soon  write  to  you : 
have  patience  for  but  a  few  days  more." 

"  Patience !  This  is  what  you  are  always  preach- 
ing to  me !  A  few  days,  only  a  few  days  more, 
and  he  will  write !    But  the  letter  never  comes !" 

"  But  he  will,  and  then  all  will  be  well." 

'^  I  dare  say  he  writes  to  you,  though,"  said 
she,  turning  to  Angela,  with  a  glance  of  sudden 
suspicion  ;  '^  though  all  connexion  between  you  is, 
as  you  tell  me,  to  be  broken  for  ever — I  dare  say 
he  writes  to  you." 

"  Yes,  he  has  written  to  me  —  I  do  not 
deny  it;  but  he  will  very  soon  write  to  me  no 
more.  Believe  it,  Augusta;  trust  to  me. — I  know 
all  that  passes.-— You  will  soon  hear  from  him, 
and  you  will  be  satisfied.  But  now,  if  you  can 
listen,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you.  Could  you 
spare  me  for  three  days?  I  want  to  go  up  to 
London." 

"  He's  in  London;  what  do  you  ask  me  for? 
Go,  by  all  means.  I  hope  that  you  know  you  are 
your  own  mistress,  Miss  Nevil,"  coldly. 

"  He  is  not  in  London,  Augusta;  you  should 
not  torment  yourself  with  these  injurious  sus- 
picions. If  I  wished  to  wrong  you,  do  you  think 
I  could  not  find   an  opportunity  ?     He  is   gone 

down  into  shire,  and  will  be  away  two  or 

three  days.  I  wish  to  set  out  for  London  to- 
morrow morning,  if  you  can  spare  me.  I  shall 
return  the  day  but  one  following." 
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Augusta  was  too  proud  now  to  confess,  with 
frankness  and  candour,  as  once  she  would  have 
done,  how  much  she  was  ashamed  of  her  sus- 
picions.    She  answered  coldly. 

It  is  sad  to  see  in  a  strife  of  this  nature, 
when  inclination  triumphs  over  conscience,  how 
fast  the  better  feelings  give  way,  and  one  by  one 
become  gradually  obliterated.  Even  Augusta's 
lofty  superiority  to  ungenerous  suspicion  was  now 
lost  in  her  jealousy  of  one  whom  she  had  begun  to 
envy  and  to  dread  —  to  envy,  for  the  goodness 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  imitate ;  and  to 
dread  more  and  more  for  that  indescribable 
charm  which  day  by  day  seemed  to  be  only  the 
more  visible  in  Angela. 

She  now  answered  coldly, — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  am  growing  very  sus- 
picious, I  believe.  I  must  be  getting  horridly 
jealous.  It's  an  ugly  fault,  and  makes  one  very 
unjust,  I  suppose.  When  do  you  mean  to  come 
back  again?  I  fancy  I  must  not  ask  you  what 
you  are  going  for?" 

"  No,"  said  Angela,  "  pray  don't  ask  me  ;  it  is 
so  difficult  to  refuse  you  any  thing,  you  know." 

"Is  it?  No,  I  didn't  know  that.— I  did  not 
think  my  power  had  been  so  very  great. — -How 
horridly  cold  it  is  to-day !  I  wonder  whether  the 
post  is  come  in?  Shall  we  go  into  the  house 
again : 

*'  The  house  suffocates  me,"  said  Augusta,  as 
they  shut  the  hall-door  behind  them.  "  It's  this 
horrid  stove  in  the  hall,  I  believe.  I  can't  think 
why  mamma  would  put  it  up.     This  sensation,  as 
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if  one  couldn't  breathe,  is  so  disagreeable.  Is  the 
post  come  in?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Angela,  giving  her  the  bag. 

She  opened  it  with  nervous  impatience,  glanced 
over  the  directions  of  the  several  letters,  and 
then,  with  a  look  of  blank  disappointment,  put- 
ting them  into  the  bag  again,  said, — 

*'  I  shall  go  into  my  own  room." 


To  her  own  room,  like  some  vexed  spirit,  the 
unhappy  girl  wandered. 

She  entered  it  with  some  such  feelings  as 
we  may  imagine  those  of  a  wretched  prisoner  re- 
entering his  dungeon,  after  having  been  allowed 
his  daily  pittance  of  air  and  exercise.  The  room 
was  as  a  prison  to  her  —  the  walls  seemed  to 
press  upon  and  suffocate  her — her  bed  was  like  a 
tomb — so  associated  —  so  saturated,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression  —  was  that  room,  that  bed,  with 
recollections  of  restlessness  and  pain. 

There  were  no  waters  of  life  springing  up  in 
this  wilderness  for  her;  no  gladdening  streams 
flowing  from  a  better  land  to  refresh  her  dry 
and  stony  heart. 

To  walk  up  and  down ;  to  open  the  window, 
and,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  watch 
the  gloomy  leafless  trees  of  the  long  avenue,  as 
their  bare  arms  waved  slowly  up  and  down  in 
the  wintry  wind  —  her  mind  soothed,  to  a  certain 
degree,  by  the  dull  cadence  and  the  monotonous 
motion  as  they  rushed  to  and  fro  .... 
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To  shut  the  window,  feeling*  chilled  and  miser- 
able, and,  drawing  her  shawl  over  her  shoulders, 
to  bury  herself  in  her  arm-chair,  her  feet  towards 
the  fender,  and  sit  there  watching  in  the  red 
embers  the  fantastic  forms  which  peopled  those 
red  caves  of  fire — fantastic  hobgoblins — furies 
—  demons  —  fiends  —  as  her  sickly  fancy  sum- 
moned them  up; — to  fling  herself  upon  her  bed  — 
not  to  sleep,  but  to  lie  tossing  with  restless  im- 
patience, hating  the  night,  yet  dreading  the 
dawn; — to  rise  at  length,  wearied  from  her  pil- 
low, and  again  return  to  the  window,  and  look 
out  upon  the  foggy  night,  watching  the  white 
fleeces  of  the  mist  as  the  dimensions  of  every 
object  were  enlarged  by  the  optical  delusion  — 
and  a  sort  of  mysterious  grandeur  and  beauty 
pervaded  every  thing;  —  to  try  every  change, 
and  in  no  change  to  find  rest  —  to  carry  every 
where  her  unsatisfied  and  yet  obstinate  heart, 
and  find  no  relief  from  any  thing; — such  had 
been  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  girl  ever  since 
she  had,  against  the  pleadings  of  her  better 
feelings,  accepted  the  pledge  from  Angela, 
and  yielded  herself  up  to  the  force  of  a  passion 
which  her  better  self  whispered  ought  to  have 
been  resisted. 

But  power  to  resist  seemed  denied — it  was  not 
given  to  her  proud  and  self-relying  spirit :  in  the 
day  of  temptation  it  was  found  wanting. 

She  grew  more  wi'etched,  impatient,  and  misier- 
able  every  hour,  as  still  the  hoped-for  letter  did 
not  come.    But  yet  she  persisted. 

The  arrival  of  the  post-bag   each  day  was  a 
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source  of  especial  torment.  Every  morning  she 
took  the  bag  into  her  hand  with  the  hope,  ahiiost 
the  certainty,  that  she  should  hear  something, 
to  return  it  with  an  irritation  of  disappointment 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  bear. 

Angela  had  seen  her,  this  day,  turn  away  with 
a  gesture  of  more  than  usual  impatience,  and  had 
watched  her  slowly  ascending  the  stairs.  She 
longed  to  follow  her ;  to  embrace  her  affection- 
ately, and  console  her  with  the  assurance  that 
this  torture  would  soon  come  to  an  end  :  but  she 
dared  not ;  she  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  of 
Augusta. 

People  of  much  sensibility  find  it  very  difficult 
to  avoid  being  afraid  of  those  who  are  enduring- 
great  suffering. 

So  she  went  sadly  up  to  her  own  room,  that 
dear  girl,  whose  own  burden  was  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear;  and  she  too  went  and  opened 
her  window  and  looked  out  upon  the  chill  and 
gloomy  afternoon  :  but  as  she  gazed  upon  that  sky 
over  which  these  inky  clouds  were  slowly  rolling, 
she  remembered  One  who  hath  the  clouds  for 
his  pavilion,  and  whose  steps  are  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind. 

*'  Even  a  dog,"  says  Bacon :  "  mark  what  a 
generosity  and  courage  he  will  put  on  when  he 
finds  himself  maintained  by  a  man,  who  to  him 
is  instead  of  a  God,  or  melior  natura  ;  which  cou- 
rage is  manifestly  such  as  that  creature,  without 
that  confidence  of  a  better  nature  than  his  own, 
could  never  attain." 

And  so  it  was  here. 
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There  is  that  in  true  faith,  in  the  actual  living 
belief  in  an  actually  existing  being,  of  absolute 
beauty,  absolute  righteousness,  and  absolute  infi- 
nite benevolence,  which  banishes  the  loneliness 
from  the  deserted  and  solitary  heart,  and  consoles 
for  all  the  deformities,  inconsistencies,  errors, 
weaknesses,  and  crimes  of  this  imperfect  sketch, 
this  rude  embryo  state,  of  the  soul's  life  in  which 
we  at  present  exist. 

Augusta,  it  was  plain,  was  beginning  to  love 
her  less.  Neither  confidence  nor  affection  would 
reward  the  sacrifice  she  had  made. 

The  very  greatness  of  the  sacrifice,  the  very 
strength  of  the  feelings  which  she  had  conquered 
in  her  behalf,  would  form  but  an  additional  rea- 
son for  the  estrangement. 

That  was  hard. 

The  poor  heart  swelled  at  the  thought — swelled 
almost  as  if  it  would  burst ;  for  what  is  bitterer 
than  affection  thus  disappointed  ?  what  crueller 
than  the  sting  of  ungrateful  coldness  from  those 
for  whom  so  much  has  been  offered  up  ? 

There  is  but  one  refuge  in  the  desolation  of  such 
feelings,  and  she  had  found  it. 

If  there  were  weakness,  error,  infirmity,  disap- 
pointment, in  all  around  her  here  —  there,  there 
was  absolute  perfection,  and  never-failing  love, 
and  sympathy. 

There  was  the  divine  pity  of  the  great,  the 
glorious,  and  the  all-good — whose  ear  was  open 
to  the  poor  heart's  cry.  Magnificent  and  beauti- 
ful truth ! 

Yes,  she  too  opened  her  window,  but  not,  like 
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her  poor  friend,  in  vain.  The  fresh  air  cooled 
her  hot  cheek,  and  reheved  her  oppressed  lungs ; 
her  prayers  arose  for  courage  and  patience,  and 
new  courage  and  new  patience  diffused  themselves 
like  halm  over  her  spirits.  By  and  hy  she  arose 
and  closed  the  window,  and  went  to  her  little 
wardrobe, '  and  began  quietly  to  look  out  her 
things  and  pack  her  small  portmanteau,  in  pre- 
paration for  that  journey  to  London  which  was 
to  complete  and  ratify  her  sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

For  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thmking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 

Shakspeare. 

Augusta  had  not  risen  when  it  was  time  for 
Angela  to  set  out  to  meet  the  coach,  but  she  would 
not  go  away  without  taking  leave  of  her. 

She  knocked  at  her  door  and  was  admitted. 

Augusta  was  lying  upon  her  bed,  in  her  dres- 
sing gown,  and  seemed  to  have  thrown  herself 
down,  half  undressed,  in  utter  weariness  of  spirit 
and  despair  of  finding  any  thing  like  rest. 

Her  head  was  uncovered  ;  and  the  large  heavy- 
folds  of  her  splendid  dark  hair  were  rolling  in 
black  dishevelled  masses  round  her,  and  covering 
her  shoulders  and  bosom. 

Her  large  eyes  looked  larger  than  ever,  but 
they  were  dry  and  distended,  and  seemed  fixed  in 
a  gloomy,  unvarying  expression  of  discontent, 
as  she  lay  there  with  her  head  thrown  back, 
gazing  upon  the  ceiling  of  her  bed. 

It  was  plain  she  had  not  been  asleep  that 
night. 

She  raised  her  head,  without  raising  herself, 
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•vvhen  she  saw  Angela  enter  in  her  travelling 
dress;  and  looking  at  her  from  head  to  foot,  said, — 

*'  You  persist  in  going,  then?" 

**  Yes,  my  dear  Augusta:  why  should  I  not  go? 
Believe  me,  I  am  going  upon  business  that  can- 
not be  delayed.  I  must  go  —  it  is  better  for  us 
both  that  I  should.  I  shall  be  back  again  in  three 
days." 

"  You  do  not  choose,  I  see,  to  tell  me  what  your 
business  is ;  I  must  be  content  to  expire  of  curio- 
sity I  perceive/'  said  Augusta,  in  an  irritable  sar- 
castic manner.  ^'  Our  intercourse  is  taking  quite 
a  new  turn,  I  find  —  we  used  to  have  no  secrets 
for  each  other." 

This  was  unkindly  meant,  and  Angela  felt  it, 
as  it  was  intended  she  should ;  but  she  had  already 
learned  to  forgive, — to  bear  with  these  little  out- 
breaks of  temper.  She  had  resolved  to  endure 
every  thing  from  Augusta  ;  what  would  her  love 
and  gratitude  be  worth  if  it  could  fail  under  slight 
trials  like  these  ?  * 

*' Love  your  enemies" — -love  your  unamiable 
friends  :  that  is^  perhaps,  still  more  difficult, 

''  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  can- 
not ;  and,  more  than  that,  you  will  never,  never 
know.  The  best  friends  have  their  secrets  now 
and  then,"  said  she,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully. 
**  But,  farewell,  I  must  not  be  behind  my  time." 

"  You  know  he  is  not  there?"  said  Augusta,  with 
emphasis. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Angela,  coming  back  at 
this,  for  she  had  almost  reached  the  door.  *'  I 
will   not  say,  I  have  a  right  to  be  hurt  at  the 
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implied  suspicion,  for  I  would,  not  for  the  world 
part  unfriendly.  Dear  Augusta,  you  know  I  do 
not  deserve  to  lose  your  confidence  in  my  inte- 
grity— good  by!"  and  she  stooped  to  kiss  her. 
forehead. 

Augusta  pressed  her  hand,  looked  wistfully 
lip  at  her  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  saying 
"Good  by  —  God  bless  you!"  let  her  hand  go, 
and  turned  her  face  away. 

"  God  bless  you!" — sacred,  affecting  prayer! — 
too  often  so  lightly  and  so  vainly  uttered  when 
the  heart  is  cold  or  even  alienated. 

This  time  the  prayer — if  prayer  from  such  a  one 
it  could  be  called — was  at  least  sincere. 

A  sudden  return  of  right  feeling  had  for  an  in- 
stant warmed  Augusta's  heart,  as  she  held  An- 
gela's hand,  and  gazed  upon  that  sweet  sincere 
face  ;  she  was  almost  ready  to  say  —  it  was  upon 
her  lips  to  say, — 

"  Angela,  you  have  conquered:  I  give  him  up." 

But  she  did  not  say  it.  She  turned  away  her 
face  to  the  wall,  and  did  not  say  it. 


A  journey  in  a  coach  to  London,  in  a  vehicle 
such  as  the  sometimes  regretted  stage-coaches 
then  were,  closely  packed  up  in  a  little,  inconve- 
nient, strait-backed  carriage,  where  the  cramped 
limbs  could  not  be  in  the  least  extended,  or  the 
wearied  frame  indulge  in  any  change  of  posture, 
was  to  some  people  a  terrible  thing. 

What  has  been  endured  by  those^suffering  from 
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illness,  or  even  by  the  delicate  and  weakly,  whose 
means  could  afford  them  no  better  conveyance, 
ought  to  be  known,  and  when  known  recollected, 
by  those  who  still  love  to  abuse  railroads. 

The  praise  of  railroads  comes  with  much  grace 
from  him  whose  business  it  is  to  write  stories :  for 
certainly  no  one  has  less  reason  to  rejoice  in  them 
than  he. 

Certainly,  nothing  that  man  has  among  his  in- 
numerable inventions  ever  invented,  has  done 
more  to  ruin  all  incidents  founded  upon  the  ad- 
ventures or  disasters  of  travel  than  this. 

Angela  was  still  very  weak,  and  her  nerves  still 
very  irritable. 

She  was,  indeed,  naturally  of  a  delicate,  sensi- 
tive temperament,  and  particularly  susceptible 
to  painful  impressions  from  any  thing  belonging 
to  the  rude,  the  rough,  or  the  gross.  Exquisite 
was  the  delicacy  of  perception  — exquisite  the 
whole  frame-work  of  her  mind. 

Travelling  alone  in  a  public  carriage,  young 
and  unaccustomed  to  such  things  as  she  was,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  chances  and  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstances of  an  arrival  in  a  remote  part  of  Lon- 
don, and  with  no  one  to  meet  or  protect  her, 
Angela,  strong  in  the  bravery  of  her  own  good 
heart,  intent  upon  a  high  and  generous  purpose, 
was  as  if  clothed  in  steel. 

"What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted?" 

cries  the  poet. 

What  stronger  support  than  a  sincere  and 
honest  purpose?  than  a  mind  intent  upon  the  fulfil- 
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ment  of  painful  duty,  and  filled  with  disinterested 
intentions  ? 

The  coach  was  occupied  by  three  huge,  heavy, 
east-country  graziers,  or  farmers,  coming  up  on 
business  to  Smithfield  ;  and  in  one  corner,  her 
bonnet  and  veil  drawn  over  face,  and  her  allow- 
ance of  room  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
quantity,  she  sat  leaning  and  thinking  upon  what 
she  was  about  to  do. 

While  their  speech  was  of  bullocks,  she  was 
occupied  in  agitating  moral  questions ;  and,  equi- 
table and  wise  above  her  years,  she  employed 
her  time  during  the  leisure  for  thought,  which 
the  separation  from  the  exciting  and  harassing 
society  of  Augusta  afforded,  in  once  more  re- 
viewing her  position.  Sitting  in  this  quiet  cor- 
ner of  the  stage-coach,  her  spirits  lulled  by  the 
monotonous  motion,  she  again  examined  the 
foundation  of  her  resolutions  —  but  she  found  no 
reason  to  alter  her  former  view  of  the  case. 

She  felt  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  wel- 
fare of  Augusta — her  moral  welfare — was  at  stake, 
and  depended  upon  the  solution  of  this  question — 
that  to  give  up  Vavasour  would  prove  an  effort 
beyond  her  strength,  embittered  as  it  would  be  by 
the  reflection  that  the  very  person  upon  whom  she 
had  lavished  so  much  kindness  was  her  rival  — 
that  very  kindness,  as  the  motive  for  detaining 
her  at  Donnington,  being  the  probable  cause  of 
her  misfortune. 

To  make  such  a  return  was  wrong,  but,  wrong 
or  right,  she  could  not  do  it. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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Then,  as  regarded  Vavasour,  his  father's  un- 
fortunate embarrassments  seemed  to  decide  the 
matter  there  too. 

How  could  she  bear  to  be  the  means  of  drag- 
ging into  poverty  and  degradation  one  born  to 
independence  and  fortune,  and  to  accept  his  hand 
in  defiance  of  his  obedience  to  his  parents  and  the 
wishes  of  every  true  friend  he  possessed  ? 

From  this  contemplation  she  passed  to  prayer, 
imploring  strength  to  accomplish  her  great  sacri- 
fice in  a  proper  spirit ;  for  power  to  retain  her 
usefulness  to  others  after  the  destruction  of  her 
own  worldly  prospects ;  and  for  energy  to  con- 
tinue the  friend  and  mother  of  these  little  children 
who  entirely  depended  upon  her  care. 

When  her  thoughts  took  this  direction,  she  in 
part  tasted  tlie  recompense  of  her  generous  devo- 
tion ;  the  interest  she  took  in  the  welfare  of  these 
little  creatures  was  a  source  of  much  consolation. 

There  was  a  something  yet  left  to  live,  and  love, 
and  toil  for ;  and  she  thanked  God  for  it. 

And  thus  confirmed  and  strengthened  in  spirit, 
she  descended  from  the  coach  at  the  place  where 
it  stopped,  and  choosing  from  a  neighbouring 
stand  as  decent  a  looking  man  and  horses  as  she 
could,  entered  the  straw-littered  hackney-coach 
and  was  jostled  along  the  pavements,  and  in  due 
time  landed  in  New  Norfolk  Street. 

She  heard  with  much  satisfaction  that  Miss 
Grant  was  at  home,  and  passing  the  footman, 
who  was  preparing  in  a  leisurely  manner  to 
mount    the    stairs    and   announce    her    in    due 
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form,  she  opened  the  door  of  the  boudoir,  and 
presented  herself  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  Joan. 

"  My  dearest  Angela  !"  exclaimed  Joan,  starting* 
from  her  seat  and  coming  forward  with  a  look  of 
surprise  and  pleasure  :  *'  you  here?"  opening  her 
arms  and  embracing  her  affectionately;  "you 
here,  my  dear?  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
glad  !"  for  she  became  anxious,  as  she  looked  at 
Angela's  pale  face  ;  "  but  who  can  help  being- 
glad  to  see  you  ?  And  yet,  my  love,  why  are 
you  come?  I  hope  nothing  amiss  !" 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing!"  said  Angela,  answer- 
ing her  with  as  cheerful  a  countenance  as  she 
could  command;  "  I  am  only  come  here  to  take 
refuge  with  you  for  two  nights,  and  to  ask  your 
advice  and  assistance  in  my  difficulties  :  after  that 
I  am  going  to  Donnington  again." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that — lam  glad  Miss 
Darby  and  you  ....  but  take  off  your  hat,  for  you 
look  very  pale  and  tired,  my  dear,  and  let  me 
give  you  some  refreshment ;  and  then  sit  down  in 
the  old  place  by  the  fire,  and  when  you  are  rested 
say  your  say,  and  be  sure  you  will  find  in  me  a 
patient  and  a  loving  listener." 

A  loving  listener  she  might  well  call  herself! 
There  was  that  in  Angela  which  had  gained  a  higher 
place  in  Joan  Grant's  affection  than  had  perhaps 
been  held  by  any  one  since  she  had  been  deprived 
of  her  heart's  first  treasures,  and  her  minister 
and  she  were  left  desolate  upon  the  earth. 

There  was  a  sympathy  that  endeared  them 
greatly  to  each  other,  though  in  many  respects 
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SO  different.  In  truth  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
in  sincere  devotion  to  the  just  and  the  right,  they 
were  the  same. 

The  warmth  of  this  reception  cheered  Angela, 
and  taking  off  her  honnet  and  heavy  cloak  she 
sat  down  by  the  fire,  looking  very  lovely,  with 
her  fair  hair  somewhat  in  disorder,  and  her  face 
rather  pale,  and  with  a  something  sad  yet  tranquil 
in  her  expression.  And  so  Joan  Grant,  with 
something  of  a  mother's  partiality,  observed,  and 
could  not  wonder  at  the  pertinacity  with  which 
Carteret  defended  himself  in  his  engagement  with 
so  sweet  a  young  creature. 

She  sat  down  opposite  to  her,  stirred  the  fire, 
busied  herself  with  the  various  little  hospitable 
cares,  chatting  cheerfully  and  affectionately  all 
the  time,  while  Angela  took,  or  rather  tried  to 
take,  a  little  refreshment  ;  then  the  servants 
being  dismissed,  and  the  fire  again  stirred,  Miss 
Grant  drew  her  own  chair  beside  that  of  her 
young  guest,  took  her  hand  very  kindly  and 
began, — 

*'  And  now,  my  sweet  child,  I  see  your  heart  is 
full — too  full,  I  see,  to  find  rest  or  refreshment  till 
you  have  unburdened  it.  So  tell  me,  my  dear  girl, 
w^hat  your  business  is  with  me,  and  in  what  I  can 
advise  or  help  you." 

Angela  answered  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the 
hand,  and  a  look  of  affectionate  confidence  and 
gratitude. 

*'  You  are  so  very  kind,  I  knew  I  might  ven- 
ture to  appeal  to  you  ;  I  felt  sure  you  would  not 
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think  I  was  encroaching  upon  your  g*oodness.  I 
have  been  in  ver}^  great  perplexity  :  you  know, 
no  doubt  —  you  have  heard.  .  .  .?" 

^'  Yes,  my  love,  I  have  heard  much,  but  not 
all.  I  have  heard  one  or  two  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but,  my  dear,  there  are  many,  and  1  have 
not  heard  what  is  to  be  pleaded  upon  yours." 

"  Pleaded!  —  nothings  madam.  Were  you  not 
told  by  those  whom  you  allude  to — if,  indeed,  they 
are,  as  I  suppose,  those  most  deeply  intei'csted  in 
this  —  I  mean  Lady  Missenden  and  her  son  ; — did 
they  not  tell  you  that  I  hod  expressed  my  resolu- 
tion upon  the  subject?" 

"  Lady  Missenden  and  her  son  have,  in  fact, 
both  been  here ;  and  Lady  Missenden  told  me 
you  had  nobly  renounced  your  claims." 

Angela's  countenance  expressed  pleasure. 

"  But  Mr.  Vavasour  has  not,  I  understand, 
accepted  that  renunciation,"  Joan  went  on,  "  and 
declares  his  intention  to  persist  in  his  engagement 
with  you.  This  alters  the  aspect  of  the  case,  my 
love ;  and  it  is  upon  this,  I  suppose,  you  wish  to 
talk  with  me  ? " 

"  Partly,  not  exactly.  I  believe  I  have  made 
up  my  own  mind  so  completely  as  to  what  I  ought 
to  do,  that  even  if  you  were  to  think  me  mis- 
taken, dear  Miss  Grant,  I  should  still  persevere 
in  my  intention.  What  I  wanted  your  counsel 
and  assistance  for  was  to  enable  me  to  accomplish 
what  I  know  and  feel  sure  ought  to  be  done." 

Joan  looked  at  her,  but  did  not  answer  ;  she 
waited  to  hear  what  the  resolution  thus  decidedly 
announced  might  be — what  this  young  creature's 
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own  heart  had  led  her  to  resolve  upon,  unassisted 
by  the  guidance  of  others. 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry — at  least  I  ought  to  be 
very,  very  sorry  —  that  Mr.  Vavasour  finds  it  so 
difficult  to  forget  those  few,  those  short  .  .  .  ." 

Her  voice  trembled,  and  she  stopped  a  little. 

"  How  happy,  happy  ....  But  it  must  not  be  ; 
he  must  forget  them — we  must  both  forget  them, 
if  we  can." 

She  stopped  again,  her  poor  little  hand  trem- 
bled in  that  of  Joan,  who  kept  her  eyes  all  the 
time  fixed  upon  the  young  speaker  with  an  ex- 
pression of  tender  sympathy  that  was  beautiful. 

"  You  cannot  have  an  idea — it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  you  an  idea,  to  do  justice  to  Augusta's 
kindness  to  me.  I  love  her  as  my  sister  —  more, 
as  my  friend.  Do  you  think  it  possible,"  looking 
suddenly  up  into  Joan's  face  with  her  bright  and 
earnest  eyes,  "  do  you  think  it  possible  that  any 
one  could  bear  to  break  a  friend's  heart? — this 
would  break  hers." 

"And  yours  ?"  was  all  Joan  said. 

*'  Mine  ? — it  will  not  break  mine." 

She  was  silent  again,  and  her  hand  once  more 
shook  slightly,  and  her  lips  trembled  a  very,  very 
little. 

Then  she  said, — 

"  I  am  used  to  sorrow — Augusta  is  not." 

''  My  love  !"  said  Joan. 

''You  can  have  no  idea — even  you,  with  all 
your  great  penetration  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature — of  the  force  of  Augusta's  attachment  to 
Mr.  Vavasour.    To  think  of  my  having  witnessed 
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it,  and  shared  in  her  feelings,  and  felt  such  deep, 
deep  interest  in  them,  and  encouraged  her  to 
hope,  and  supported  her  in  all  her  anxieties  and 
struggles,  by  assuring  her  all  must  end  well, 
and  received  in  return,  as  the  reward  of  my  poor 
oiferings  of  affection,  such  love,  such  kindness 
from  her ;  and  then  to  be  the  very  one  to  plunge 
the  dagger  into  her  heart  which  will  kill  her  ! — 
I  can't  do  it  —  indeed,  indeed  I  can't." 

"Are  you  making  excuses  to  me  for  this  tran- 
scendent generosity,  dear  girl  ?  You  need  make 
no  excuses  to  me." 

*'  I  was  afraid  you  might  think  me  wrong,  too 
high-wrought,  too  enthusiastic  and  romantic  — 
things  I  know  you  dislike  very  much  ;  but  in- 
deed— indeed  .  .  .  ." 

"  I  think  3^ou  have  the  goodness  of  an  angel  — 
that  I  do  think  ;  and  more,  I  think  you  in  the 
right,"  said  Joan. 

"Do  you?  Oh,  Miss  Grant,  what  a  relief  is 
this!" 

"  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  too  hard  upon 
you,  my  sweet  girl,  if,  having  made  this  noble 
renunciation,  you  did  not  meet  with  that  support 
which  the  approbation  of  those  you  love  must 
afford,"  said  Joan  ;  "  and  yet  even  that  you  could 
have  done  without :  I  see  you  could,  brave  girl! 
— the  testimony  within  would  have  supported  you. 
Still  I  am  glad,  my  love,  that  I  am  able  to  give 
you  this  little  comfort  at  least,"  said  Joan,  affec- 
tionately. 

Angela  lifted  up  the  hand  she  held  and  kissed  it. 

Then  she  again  paused  for  a  short  space.  She 
was  gathering  up  her  courage  for  the  last  great 
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effort.  She  had,  with  many  a  bitter  struggle, 
mastered  her  will,  and  had  attained  the  will  to  do  ; 
now  came  the  last  final  trial — to  do  what  she 
had  actually  willed  to  do. 

The  time  was  come  to  take  the  step,  and  to 
sever  at  one  stroke  the  ties  so  exquisitely  dear. 

She  strove  with  herself,  she  gathered  up  her 
resolution,  she  waited  till  she  could  trust  her 
voice,  and  then  she  said, — 

"  What  I  am  come  to  you  for  is  to  beg  of  you 
to  do  that  for  me  which  I  am  unable  to  do  for 
myself.  Convince  Mr.  Vavasour  that  my  deter- 
mination is  irrevocable,  that  we  are  parted  for 
ever,  and  that  the  only  kindness,  the  only  proof  of 
his  regard,  which  he  can  now  possibly  shew  me, 
is  to  render  this  dreadful — I  mean  this — this  thing 
— not  useless — and  to  make  my  friend  happy." 

The  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  but  fell  not. 

"  I  know,  I  know  his  generous  affection,  and 
his  noble  disinterested  heart ;  but  you  must  teach 
him — you  must  tell  him  that — that  in  this  horrible 
shipwreck  one  must  perish,  but  one  maybe  saved 
and — one  only  can ;  and  that  if  he  love  me — if  he 
care  for  me — he  will  give  me  this  only,  only  satis- 
faction. You  must  persuade  him  —  you  must  say 
all  what  I  mean  and  T  cannot  say.  Don't  you 
think  you  can? — I  am  sure  you  can." 

''  I  think  I  can,"  said  Joan. 

She  was  a  friend  to  weakness  neither  in  herself 
nor  others,  as  we  know  ;  she  was  courageous  in 
the  infliction  of  pain,  when  to  inflict  pain  was 
necessary.  'She  felt  that  sacrifices  of  this  nature 
are  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  that  they  must  be 
maintained  with  the  undivided  force  of  the  will. 
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that  tliere  must  be  no  looking*  back,  no  tampering- 
with  liope,  no  faltering  of  purpose.  She  believed 
that  it  would  be  cruelty  and  not  kindness  to  flatter 
any  weakness  which  yet  might  linger  in  the  bosom 
of  this  young  girl,  by  permitting  her  to  entertain 
the  slightest  expectation  that  her  interference,  if 
attempted,  might  prove  vain. 

If  she  interfered,  she  believed  it  would  not  be  in 
vain. 

"  Tlierefore  .  .  ."  she  spoke  in  her  usual  plain 
manner,  which  some  called  hard  and  others 
severe;  but  which  was  only  the  severity  and 
hardness  of  the  determined  surgeon,  who  cuts 
with  resolute  hand  and  unshrinking  heart  where 
he  must  cut  at  all, — 

"  Therefore,  my  dear  Angela,  reflect  again. 
Be  sure  there  is  no  lingering  after-thought — 
nothiiig  w^hich  will  make  you  repent  the  part 
you  have  taken  in  applying  to  me.  I  tell  you  I 
believe;  if  I  interfere,  I  shall  succeed  ;  because,  if 
I  interfere  I  shall  use  every  means  in  my  power 
to  succeed.  But  I  do  not  say  you  are  bound  to 
make  this  noble  sacrifice.  No  one  can  strictly  be 
hound  to  more  than  justice,  and  here  we  are 
beyond  justice  ;   we  have  to  do  with  generosity." 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  say  this.  You  are  very 
wise. — I  know  it  gives  you  great  pain  to  probe 
my  feelings.  It  is  very  kind. — Yes,  I  have  thought 
it  over  as  I  ought,  but  I  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
Augusta's  misery.  I  would  rather  bear  it  myself. 
I  am  able  to  bear  it — she  is  not ;  and  she  has 
been  so  very,  very  good  to  me." 

'*  And  Mr.  Vavasour,  consider  him." 
N  2 
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"  That  I  do !  You  know  there  is  a  great, 
great  deal  to  be  said  about  Mr.  Vavasour.  I 
hope,  in  such  an  affair  as  this,  it  is  not  wrong  to 
mix  up  some  ideas  which  may  seem  base  in  com- 
parison with  others,  but  when  Mr.  Vavasour 
shews  such  a  generous  disregard  to  worldly 
advantages  for  my  sake,  it  is  natural  that  I — 
that  I — should  think  of  them  for  him.  I  cannot 
hear  the  thought  of  being  the  means  of  dragging 
such  a  man  as  that  into  poverty  and  obscurity  : 
if  there  had  been  no  alternative,  it  is  true,  I 
should  not  have  been  afraid  to  share  any  lot 
with  him.  I  know  what  a  noble  heart  he  has, 
and  I  would  have  struggled  and  laboured  to  death 
with  him  and  for  him  ;  but  there  is  an  alternative. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  bear  that  he  should 
give  up  so  much  for  me." 

"  Wise  and  I'ight/'  said  Joan.  '*  I  hardly  ex- 
pected, my  dear  Angela,  young  as  you  are,  that 
you  could  have  taken  so  sound  and  temperate  a 
view  of  the  subject.  And  now,  my  love,"  turning 
to  her  with  such  a  look  as  we  may  imagine  that  of 
some  superior  being  purified  by  suffering — some 
elder  sister  of  sorrow,  watching  over  the  young 
candidate  for  immortality,  still  struggling  among 
those  storms  which  by  herself  have  been  overcome, 
Joan  said, — 

'*  It  may  encourage  you  in  supporting  the 
anguish  of  this  moment  to  be  assured  by  one, 
who  has  bled  and  suffered  too,  that  the  pain  is 
not  for  ever,  that  the  bitterness  of  death  does 
pass,  and  that  there  is  a  peace  beyond  words 
for  those  who  humbly  endeavour  after  it." 
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Then  she  went  on  talking  so  kindly ;  telling- 
her  how  she  had  been  lacerated  in  her  tenderest 
affections ;  and,  though  not  called  upon  to  make 
the  actual  renunciation,  which  was  an  effort  so 
infinitely  difficult,  liow  acutely  she  had  suffered 
from  wounded  pride — from  disappointed  affection 
— from  feelings  too  hitter  to  be  described.  She 
consoled  her  with  the  reflection  that,  painful  as 
w^as  her  part,  in  some  of  these  things  she  was 
spared.  She  exhorted  her  to  accept  her  cross 
with  patience  and  humility,  and  rest  in  the  faith 
that  things  were  ordered  well. 

So  they  sat  talking  together,  that  holy  woman 
purified  in  the  fierce  furnace  of  affliction,  pouring 
her  rich  consolations  into  that  young  and  fluttering 
heart — that  heart  resolved,  yet  trembling — de- 
termined, yet  shuddering  at  the  immensity  of  the 
height  from  which  she  had  to  fall. 


It  was  determined,  that  immediately  upon 
Mr.  Vavasour's  return  to  town  Miss  Grant 
should  see  him ;  impress  him  with  the  un- 
changeable nature  of  the  resolution  taken  by 
Angela;  and  urge  him,  by  every  motive  of  justice 
and  generosity,  to  be  faithful  to  the  only  pledge 
it  was  in  his  power  to  keep,  and  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment with  Augusta  Darby. 

Neither  Miss  Grant  nor  Angela  had  any  doubt 
as  to  the  result  of  this  interference,  or  that  she 
would  succeed  in  persuading  Carteret  to  yield 
to  necessity,  and  finally  submit  to  the  universal 
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wish  of  all  concerned,  and  redeem  his  pledge,  and 
more,  by  doing  reparation  to  Augusta  Darby. 

It  was  agreed  between  the  two  friends,  that,  so 
soon  as  this  should  be  effected,  it  would  be  no 
longer  possible  for  Angela  to  continue  at  Donning- 
ton  ;  but  that,  of  course,  she  must  quit  the  place 
before  Mr.  Vavasour's  visit  could  be  repeated. 

You  will  not  suppose  there  was  much  difficulty 
in  making  arrangements  as  regarded  this  part  of 
the  business.  Angela  must  seek  for  another 
situation,  but  there  need  be  no  hurry  for  that, 
said  Miss  Grant ;  and  for  the  present  she  invited 
her  to  bring  the  children  down  to  Widdrington, 
to  which  place  she  herself  purposed  retiring  as 
soon  as  her  business  with  Mr.  Vavasour  should 
be  completed.  The  interview  with  him  being 
the  only  thing  which  now  detained  her  in  town. 

Angela  staid  the  two  nights  in  New  Norfolk 
Street,  striving  hard  to  compose  her  spirits  and 
gather  a  little  additional  strength  and  courage, 
and  she  then  set  out  again  for  Donnington. 

As  soon  as  the  letter,  so  anxiously  expected  by 
Augusta,  should  actually  arrive — that  letter  which 
would  declare  Mr.  Vavasour's  intentions,  she 
intended  immediately  to  leave  the  house.  She 
knew  that  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  her 
departure  would  be  felt  by  all  parties. 

She  should  keep  herself,  therefore,  in  readiness 
for  quitting  Donnington  at  a  few  hours'  notice, 
and  taking  refuge  with  the  friend  of  the  friendless 
at  V/iddrington. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

What  is  like  thee,  fair  flower, 
The  gentle  and  the  firm !  thus  hearing  up 
To  the  blue  sky  thy  alabaster  cup, 

As  the  shower.  - 

Mrs.  Hemans  :  The  Water  Lily. 

Carteret  sat  in  Mrs.  Level's  little  lodgings, 
in  the  very  cliair  in  which  Angela  had  so  often 
sat,  in  the  same  little  drawing-room  which  she 
had  occupied,  and  listened  while  Mrs.  Levet,  with 
the  garrulity  natural  to  her,  related  the  tale  of 
her  sufferings  and  her  exertions. 

Mrs.  Levet  did  not  know  him,  for  he  had 
announced  himself  merely  as  an  old  friend  of 
Miss  Nevil's;  indeed  he  was  so  much  changed, 
that  his  dearest  friend  might  have  passed  him  by 
in  the  street  and  not  have  recognised  him.  His 
cheeks  were  hollow  and  pale — his  face  looked 
thin  and  sickly — his  hair  was  faded,  and  his  eyes 
hollow.  His  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a 
man  almost  worn  out  with  mental  sufferings  ;  he 
stooped  a  good  deal,  and  his  chest  was  contracted. 

Thrown  back  in  that  very  arm-chair  in  which 
Angela  had  so  often  rested  when  spent  with  labour, 
his  hand  now  shaking,  his  face  and  his  eyes  now 
bent  upon  Mrs.  Levet,  who,  with  her  usual  air  of 
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decent  sbabbiiiess,  stood  before  bim,  be  listened 
to  the  repetition  of  those  details,  and  a  description 
of  those  charms  and  perfections,  upon  which  she 
was  never  weary  of  dwelling. 

"  And  so  good-natured  as  she  was  with  it  all 
the  time,  I  am  sure  any  one  would  have  thought 
she  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  pity  others.  I  was 
in  great  trouble  about  Tom,  then — thank  Heaven, 
that  trouble's  over  now ;  and,  thanks  to  that 
Mr.  Vavasour  as  he  went  abroad  with,  he's 
become  the  soberest,  quietest,  and  most  atten- 
tive husband  as  ever  was.  My  troubles  are  hap- 
pily over ;  I  only  wish  every  body  else's  was 
too,"  said  kind  Mrs.  Levet  with  a  sigh. 

"  But  you  were  saying  something — how  kind 
Miss  Nevil  was." 

^'  Ay,  that  she  was,  indeed  !  When  I  told  her  all 
about  Tom,  and  how  I  couldn't  help  loving  him 
in  spite  of  his  bad  ways,  she  didn't,  like  other 
folks,  scold  me  and  call  me  a  fool  for  having  such 
a  silly  weak  heart  of  my  own,  as  I  know  I  have, 
sir  —  but  one  can  not  help  it — she  seemed  to 
understand  that  love  is  love,  and  true  love  the 
truest  thing  in  the  world ;  and  she  bade  me  hope 
and  trust,  and  things  would  come  right;  and  go 
on  loving  and  trusting,  said  she,  with  those  sweet, 
soft,  bright  eyes  of  hers,  beaming  like  stars  on  a 
summer  night.  She  looked  as  if  she  could  love 
herself — so  it  seemed  to  me.  I  thought  it  was  so 
sweet  and  so  knowing  of  her  too — poor  young 
thing !  but  she  looked  as  if  she  knew  what  love- 
sorrow  was  as  well  as  I  did,  poor  dear." 

'*  As  how  ?"  said  Vavasour  ;    "  tell  me  that." 
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"  She  had  once  loved  a  young  gentleman — it 
was  Nurse  as  told  me  this,  sir — as  was  an  artist ; 
not  exactly  in  her  own  condition  of  life,  said 
Nurse,  and  she  an  officer's  daughter  ;  but  he  was 
a  real  gentleman,  as  far  as  looks  went,  and  he 
fell  into  a  pit  and  was  drowned.  She  was  ever 
after  that,  said  Nurse,  just  like  a  young  widow; 
she  never  forgot  him,  but  she  did  not  mourn,  and 
despond,  and  go  crying  and  fretting  about,  as 
many  a  young  widow  does — if  she  don't  go  gad- 
ding, gallanting,  and  looking  for  another,  which 
is  the  more  common.  No !  she  remembered  what 
we  are  taught,  sir — that  there  is  a  world  above 
where  we  all  shall  meet  again ;  and  she  went 
about  doing  her  duty  just  as  I  have  told  you, 
working  and  labouring  at  her  needle  to  maintain 
these  children.  She'd  be  sitting  up  at  night  when 
all  the  rest  have  gone  to  bed ;  when  I've  been 
going  last  up  stairs,  the  light  from  her  candle 
would  be  shining  under  the  door,  and  perhaps 
I  would  be  bold  enough  to  open  the  door  quietly, 
and  say,  '  Do  you  want  any  thing.  Miss  Nevil  ? 
it's  twelve  o'clock  :  ain't  you  going  to  bed  V 
*  Yes,  Mrs.  Levet,  by  and  by,  when  I've  finished 
what  must  be  done.  I  want  nothing,  thank  you  ;' 
and  turn  round  and  snuff  her  candle,  and  sit  there 
working  away.  But  she  got  to  look  pale  and 
thin." 

He  got  up — paced  the  little  room  up  and  down. 

"  And  what  was  I  doing  all  this  time,"  thought 
he,  *'  while  this  young  creature  was  labouring 
and  toiling  for  those  she  loved? — what  was  I 
doing  ?    Strolling  among  the  rocks  of  the  Sicilian 
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shore?,  watching  the  waves  break  upon  the  sand  ; 
or,  maybe,  in  listless  indolence,  making  some 
sketch  which  I  had  not  even  the  energy  to 
finish." 

Then  he  threw  himself  down  again. 

''  And  with  all  this  she  found  time  to  comfort 
you?" 

"  Ay,  sir,  about  Tom.  It's  a  marvel  to  me,  and 
always  will  be,  how  that  angel  got  through  all 
she  did,  with  her  gentle,  beautiful  ways,  never 
losing  her  temper  ;  and  the  children  would  be  so 
tedious, — little  children  will  be,  you  know, — 
and  Nurse  was  very  cross  sometimes,  though  she 
loved  Miss  Angela  dearly,  that  she  did :  but  the 
old  woman,  though  she  is  my  cousin,  has  a  bit 
of  a  temper — no  one  can  deny  that.  And  to  see 
how  patient  Miss  Angela  would  be  with  it  all,  and 
so  careful  Nurse  should  have  her  rest  in  the  day, 
because  the  baby  was  fractious  at  nights,  when, 
pretty  angel,  she  wanted  rest  herself,  as  I  thought, 
more  than  any  of  them." 

"But  how  caine  she  to  go  to  Mr.  Darby's,  as 
I  heard  she  did?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  that  wasnH  it  !  First  she  went  out 
governess  into  Mrs.  Usherwood's — he's  the  great 
Russian  merchant,  and  he's  as  rich  as  Croesus ; 
and  though  I  know  Mrs.  Usherwood  is  rather 
hard  with  her  servants  and  so  forth,  and  not  the 
sweetest  of  tempers,  some  say,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  it  was  something,  and  the  best  I  could 
get  for  Miss  Angela,  who  had  no  recommenda- 
tions, you  know ;  and  so  she  thought— for  money 
got  low,  and  what   could   her  needle-vv^ork  do, 
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poor  thing-,  stitcli  as  she  would,  to  maintain  five? 
They  give  almost  nothing*  for  needle-work  at  the 
shops.  So  she  was  very  glad  to  undertake  it. 
And  to  see  how  Mrs.  Usherwood  did  beat  her 
down  in  the  salary  ;  and  to  make  it  more,  she 
engaged  to  teach  music  and  things!  It  was  not 
possible  for  her  to  stand  all  she  undertook ;  and 
so,  at  last,  she  fell  ill  of  the  nerves,  sir :  it's  a 
fearful  complaint.  Some  say  it's  no  complaint  at 
all.  I've  heard  doctors  say  so ;  and  that  it's  all 
fancy,  if  people  could  only  think  so  —  if  the j 
could  only  think  so  !  That's  hard  work,  with  all 
the  poor  nerves  trembling  and  shaking,  and  the 
head  I  don't  know  how,  and  the  heart  going  all 
ways.  Under-work  does  this  mischief  to  some, 
but  o2?e?'-work  does  it  to  many,  and  many,  and 
many  a  poor  creature ;  and  then  the  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  them!" 

Carteret  groaned,  but  he  did  not  speak;  he 
only  kept  looking  at  Mrs.  Levet  as  if  he  wanted 
her  to  go  on. 

"  She  was  very,  very  bad  at  last,  and  broke  down 
all  of  a  sudden ;  and  then  comes  that  holy  saint  of 
a  Miss  Grant,  who's  more  like  the  Tabithas  and 
pious  women  in  Scripture  than  a  great  London 
lady,  and  takes  her  home  with  her  till  she's 
better.  But  Miss  Grant  couldn't  maintain  her 
altogether,  for  though  she's  a  vast  fortune,  she 
has  such  loads  and  loads  of  people  to  help ;  and 
a  fortune  ever  so  big  can't  do  every  thing :  so 
she  kept  looking  out  for  some  nice,  quiet  situa- 
tion for  Miss  Nevil.  And,  lo  and  behold,  by 
good  luck  that  dear,  precious  girl,  my  own  Miss 
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Darby,  wants  a  drawing-  mistress  and  a  sort  of 
companion  :  the  very  place  for  her,  thinks  Miss 
Grant;  and  that  it  was." 

"  That  Miss  Darby,"  she  ran  on,  after  stopping 
a  few  moments  to  take  breath,  ''  has  a  heart,  and 
a  right  royal  one  too.  I've  known  her  from  her 
cradle;  and — Heaven  bless  her  sweet  face! — she's 
a  high  spirit  of  her  own ;  but  there's  a  dashing 
way  with  her  you  couldn't  help  liking,  if  you 
were  to  see  it — not  like  Miss  Angela's,  to  be 
sure  —  but  there's  neither  pride  nor  haughtiness 
of  heart  about  her  —  no,  she's  the  kindest,  best, 
dearest  creature^  that  ever  the  sun  shone  upon." 

He  turned  round  upon  his  chair,  and  hid  his 
face  against  his  arm,  which  rested  upon  the  back 
of  it. 

*'  Well,  and  dear  Miss  Darby,  the  first  time  I 
saw  them  together  was  in  this  very  room ;  and 
there  where  you  sit,  sat  Miss  Darby.  She  brought 
Miss  Nevil  down  in  her  carriage  to  give  her  an 
airing,  and  bring  her  to  see  the  children  ;  and 
there  she  sat  just  where  you  sit;  and  she'd  got 
the  baby  on  her  lap  ;  and  the  other  little  ones 
standing  beside  her,  shewing  them  playthings 
she'd  bought ;  and  then  Miss  Nevil  was  afraid 
they'd  trouble  her.  '  You  be  quiet,'  says  she, 
*  and  let  me  amuse  the  plagues,  for  you  are  a 
great  deal  too  weak  yet  to  tire  yourself  about 
such  rubbish ;  and  I've  more  strength  than  I 
know  what  to  do  with,'  says  she.  And  with  that 
she  begins  to  toss  baby  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  the 
little  one  laughing  and  screaming  for  joy,  and 
Miss  Angela  looking  on  so  loving  and  so  pleased. 
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And  then  nothing  must  serve  her  but  those  little 
ones  must  all  come  down  and  live  at  Donnington 
too,  in  the  very  house  I  used  to  have,  and  be  so 
happy  in,  till  poor  Tom  came  courting  me.  She 
said  the  little  ones  were  getting-  pale,  and  Miss 
Angela  mustn't  have  to  fret ;  and  so  there  they 
all  are,  as  liappy  as  the  day.  Nurse  writes  me 
such  pretty  letters — she  knows  how  I  doat  upon 
my  darling  Miss  Darby — and  says  how  very  kind 
she's  been  to  Miss  Angela,  and  that  she's  living- 
there  like  a  queen,  or  like  Miss  Darby's  own 
sister;  for  she  treats  her  just  like  a  sister,  and 
coddles  her  and  messes  her  up  when  she  isn't 
well,  and  makes  as  much  of  her  as  if  she  were 
the  greatest  lady  of  the  land ;  and  never  thinks 
any  thing  too  good  for  her  when  every  thing's 
good  enough  for  herself.  The  last  account  was, 
that  Miss  Angela  was  grown  quite  well  and 
as  blooming  as  a  rose  ;  and  the  two  young  ladies 
were  thicker  than  ever,  and  just  expecting  Mr. 
Vavasour  down,  as  was  my  Tom's  master,  and  he 
was  going  to  marry  Miss  Darby — but  I've  heard 
nothing  at  all  since." 

She  stopped  :  he  lifted  up  his  head,  looked  at 
her,  and  resumed  his  former  attitude. 

Mrs.  Levet  took  this  as  a  hint  to  go  on  with 
her  relation  ;  she  was  never  weary  of  talking,  so 
on  she  went. 

^-  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  it.  And  the  next  news 
I  expect  is,  that  the  wedding  is  fixed  ;  for  every 
body  says  that  Miss  Darby  has  long  been  in  love 
with  Mr.  Vavasour ;  and  my  Tom  says  he's  sure 
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it's  true ;  and  so  thinks  Nurse,  for  she  says  the 
stars  in  heaven  are  not  so  bright  as  Miss  Darby's 
eyes:  that  clay  he  was  expected  down,  which 
wa,s  the  day  she  last  wrote.  The  young  ladies 
had  been  down  to  see  the  children  ;  and  she, 
Nurse  tells  me  —  Nurse  has  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer  —  that  it  was  the  prettiest  sight  in  the 
world,  Miss  Darby  looking  so  happy,  and  Miss 
Angela  looking  so  happy  to  see  her  so  happy, 
just  as  a  bride  and  bridemaid  ought  to  look  in  a 
story :  and  I  hope  that's  what  they  will  both  in 
reality  soon  be,  said  Nurse — but  I  have  had  no 
letter  since." 

There  was  a  pause  at  last. 

"  Where  is  your  husband  now?"  said  Carteret, 
raising  his  head  after  some  time. 

"  Gone  down  with  his  young  master  to  She- 
rington,  on  business  of  my  lord's.  I  don't  expect 
him  back  for  a  week ;  have  you  any  message  for 
him,  sir?" 

"  No,  no ;  if  I  have,  I  will  call  again." 

He  got  up  with  looks  more  disturbed  than 
ever;  then  he  began  to  search  about  the  room. 
In  a  glass  upon  the  chimneypiece  there  was  a 
small  card  ;  on  it  a  little  pencil  sketch  of  one  of 
the  children. 

"Who  did  this?" 

"  Miss  Nevil,  to  be  sure  ;  she  v/as  always  draw- 
ino-  when  she  had  a  little  time." 

"  It  seems  very  clever;  why  do  you  leave  it 
about  here?" 

"Oh,  sir,  there  were  hundreds  of  them;  but 
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they're  most  of  tbem  gone  to  the  back  of  the  fire. 
There's  no  value  in  those  little  pencil  things;  they 
rub  out  so,  for  one  thing." 

"  Will  you  give  this  card  to  me?" 

**  To  be  sure  I  will;  take  it,  and  welcome  too : 
but  take  care  of  rubbing  it,  for  those  pencil 
things  do  rub  out  so." 

^'  Thank  you  ;   I  will  take  care." 

And  giving  Mrs.  Levet  a  sovereign,  he  took 
his  hat,  ran  down  the  little  narrow  stairs,  and 
departed. 


When  he  got  home  he  found  a  note  from  Joan 
Grant  upon  the  table  :  it  had  been  lying  there 
some  days,  aw^aiting  his  return. 

It  was  to  ask  him  to  fix  an  hour  for  a  little 
conversation,  which  it  was  necessary  she  should 
have  with  him,  and  as  early  as  possible,  as  she 
was  about  to  leave  tovrn  for  Widdrington. 

He  looked  at  the  date,  and  found  so  much  time 
had  elapsed  since  it  was  written,  that  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  answer  it  in  person 
immediately  :  he  therefore  sallied  forth  once 
more,  and  soon  found  himself  in  New  Norfolk 
Street.  He  inquired  for  Miss  Grant.  She  w^as 
at  home;  and  he  was  at  once  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room,  where,  in  a  few  minutes,  she 
joined  him,  looking  worried  and  anxious,  like 
every  body  who  had  concern  in  tliis  unfortunate 
business. 

The  time  since  Angela's  departure  Joan  had 
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passed  in  a  very  uncomfortable  state  of  doubt 
and  indecision.  She  could  not  satisfy  herself  as 
to  whether  the  part  she  had  undertaken  was  one 
which  it  was  justifiable  in  her  to  assume. 

These  cases  of  contending  claims  and  contra- 
dictory motives  are  the  grand  and  real  difficulties 
in  the  moral  life  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  painful 
trial  a  good  mind  has  to  undergo,  is  to  be  called 
upon  to  act  under  this  uncertainty  of  feeling. 
How  sorrowfully  has  the  exclamation,  '  If  I  did  but 
know  what  was  right !'  escaped  from  many  an 
honest  spirit,  called  upon  sometimes  to  suffer,  or 
worse,  to  inflict  severe  suffering,  w^ithout  the 
consolation  of  know^ing  whether  the  course  that  is 
adopted  is  the  necessary  or  the  right  one. 

Such  a  case  w^as  this  ;  and  had  we  any  of  us 
been  called  upon  to  decide  it,  what  should  we 
have  done  ? 

It  is  useless  to  recapitulate  the  arguments  upon 
either  side,  w^ith  which  you  are  already  w^ell  ac- 
quainted ;  the  one  which  brought  her  to  an 
ultimate  decision  was  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Angela,  saying  that  Miss  Darby  had  at  last  fallen 
really  so  ill,  and  was  getting  every  day  so  much 
worse,  that  nothing,  she  w^as  convinced,  but  the 
putting  an  end  without  loss  of  time  to  the  suspense 
under  wdiich  she  was  suffering,  could  be  of  the 
least  service  to  her,  or  offer  any  chance  of 
restoring  the  health  either  of  body  or  mind.  She 
ended  her  letter  by  again  declaring  that  her  own 
resolution  remained  unchanged,  by  reiterating  her 
determination  to  w  ithdraw  herself  altogether  from 
the  scene,  and  seek  an  asylum  w^iere  she  should 
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be  heard  of  no  more,  unless  Mr.  Vavasour  could 
be  persuaded  to  do  justice,  as  she  called  it  and 
thought  it,  to  her  friend. 

The  more  generous,  however,  her  determina- 
tions, the  harder,  as  you  will  easily  conceive,  it 
became  for  Joan  Grant  to  perform  her  part;  but 
she  felt  that  Angela  was  right — that  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Vavasour,  under  the  unhappy 
circumstances,  could  conduce  to  the  happiness 
of  no  one,  and  that  the  one  with  Augusta 
Darby,  by  doing  away  with  so  many  difficul- 
ties, would  restore  union  and  tranquillity  at  least, 
if  not  bestow  felicity,  upon  the  whole  little  com- 
munity. 

She  came  down,  therefore,  resolved  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Vavasour  to  the  stejj  Angela  desired 
he  should  take ;  but  she  came  to  her  task  un- 
willing, repining  almost,  and  with  a  divided 
heart   after  all. 

He  looked  very  pale,  and  ill,  and  grave,  but 
rose  with  much  respect  in  his  manner  when  she 
came  in,  and  with  a  few  words  expressive  of  his 
regret  that  he  had  not  sooner  been  able  to  attend 
the  summons  contained  in  her  letter,  sat  down  op- 
posite to  her,  evidently  expecting  some  painful 
communication,  but  seeming  desirous  to  lose  no 
time  in  terminating  a  suspense  which  seemed  to 
him  more  painful  than  any  certainty. 

"  Miss  Darby  is  very  ill,"  began  Joan. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  he,  gravely; 
*'  I  hope  her  illness  is  not  dangerous?" 

*'Not'at  present,  I  should  think,  from  the 
description  I  have  had  of  it ;    but  those  sort  of 
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diseases   become  speedily  dangerous,  unless  the 
proper  remedies  are  applied." 

"  No  doubt  such  remedies  have  been  applied  in 
the  case  of  Miss  Darby  ;"  seeming  as  if  resolved 
not  to  understand  her. 

**  Not  yet— but  I  hope  they  will  be." 

To  this  he  said  nothing. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  Angela — from  Miss 
Nevil  —  this  morning." 

He  looked  at  her,  but  did  not  speak;  his  colour 
went  and  came. 

*'  She  is  well,"  said  Joan. 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  ...  I  don't  doubt." 

''  She  is  well,  because  she  has  taken  the  most 
generous  of  resolutions,  and  the  noble  warmth  of 
her  heart  gives  her  strength." 

"  No  one  ever  doubted  her  strength  of  resolu- 
tion," said  he,  with  a  slight  touch  of  bitterness  in 
his  tone. 

"  No  one  has  had  cause.  She  will  not  fail 
here  ;  the  contest  has  been  a  severe  one,  but  she 
has  achieved  it  :  and  Mr.  Vavasour  will,  she 
hopes  and  believes,  suffer  himself  to  be  guided  by 
her  wishes." 

"  Her  real  wishes,  yes  ;  but  he  doubts  whether 
she  knows  them  herself." 

*'  She  does  know  them  ;  and  she  has  commis- 
sioned me  to  announce,  not  only  her  wishes,  but 
her  determination :  she  will  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  your  marriage  with  Miss  Darby." 

'*  My  marriage  with  Miss  Darby  !     Absurd!" 

"  No,  she  hopes  not.  Miss  Darby  has  been  a 
kind  friend  to  Angela,  Mr.  Vavasour ;  and  there 
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are  some  hearts  to  whom  the  obligations  of  grati- 
tude are  invincible.  She  bids  me  say,  that  if  you 
value  her  repose  of  mind,  her  esteem,  or  her 
happiness,  you  will  immediately  decide  upon 
taking  the  steps  which  can  alone  ensure  them, 
and  save  the  life — perhaps  more,  the  reason — of  the 
unhappy  Miss  Darby.  The  state  she  is  in  is  fear- 
ful ;  one  word  from  you  would  end  it.  That  word 
must  be  written  this  day." 

*'  And  do  you  think,  madam,  so  meanly  of 
Augusta  Darby  as  to  believe  she  would  accept  the 
hand  of  a  man  thus  offered — thus  held  back  till 
absolutely  forced  from  him,  against  every  con- 
viction of  his  head  and  every  feeling  of  his 
heart?" 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  she  would; 
because  this  reluctance  on  his  part  has  been,  as 
much  as  possible,  hidden  from  her ;  and  with  the 
flattery  of  affection,  she  has  no  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  exists  ;  and  for  other  reasons,"  added 
Joan,  the  deep  crimson  dying  her  cheek,  as  it 
still  did,  when  certain  peculiar  relations  were  al- 
luded to. 

"I  could  not  have  believed  it  of  her.  Idon't 
love  her,  but  I  had  an  esteem  for  her.  I  cannot 
believe  it." 

"  Alas,  alas,  Mr.  Vavasour!  have  you  yet  to 
learn  the  lengths  of  degradation  and  humiliation 
to  which  passion  will  go?" 

'*  Passion  !"  said  he,  with  an  expression  of  con- 
tempts 

*'  Nay,  do  not  despise  it ;  an  honest  passion  is, 
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after  all,  a  noble  thing  ;  and  if  it  get  the  mastery, 
as  here,  let  us  not,  in  the  pride  of  our  reason, 
despise  the  victim.  Miss  Darby  had  been  taught 
to  love  you  when  a  child,  and  engaged  to  love 
you  as  a  girl ;  her  attachment  is  rooted  in  the 
finest  parts  of  her  character — her  enthusiasm  for 
what  she  esteems  real  worth." 

"Enthusiasm  for  real  worth  in  me!"  shaking 
his  head.  "  She  must  indeed  be  strangely  in- 
fatuated if  she  sees  it  in  me !" 

*' Angela  has  desired  me  to  say  that,  in  the 
general  shipwreck,  one  may  at  least  be  saved — 
that  one  is  Augusta  Darby. — She  has  commis- 
sioned me  to  ask  it  of  you  as  the  last  proof  of  the 
regard  you  once  professed  for  her,  to  write  to  her, 
and  that  this  very  day.  She  further  bids  me  tell 
you,  that  if  you  obstinately  refuse  to  take  the 
step  which  she  believes  to  be  the  right  one,  she 
will  withdraw  herself  altogether  from  among  us, 
and  you  shall  never  hear  of  her  more.  She 
asked  me  to  say  this  because  you  will  not  believe 
in  her  own  letters ;  and  to  second  it  by  saying 
that  I  am  convinced,  that  I  have  no  doubt — as, 
in  truth,  I  am  convinced  and  have  no  doubt — 
that,  if  driven  to  it,  she  will  carry  her  threats 
into  execution." 

"  She  need  use  no  threats  with  me,"  said  he, 
his  face  crimsoning,  and  in  the  tone  of  one  deeply 
w^ounded.  "She  will  be  driven  into  no  extreme 
measures  by  me." 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  v/indow,  keeping  his 
face  against  it  some  time. 
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Then,  without  turning  towards  Joan,  he  kept 
repeating, — 

"  I  thought  she  had  loved  me  better — I 
thought  she  knew  nie  better.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  resist  her  will — all  is  over  between  us 
now.  She  may  find  some  time,  perhaps,  that  she 
has  been  mistaken  ;  but  all  resistance  is  over 
after  sucli  a  message.  What  would  she  please 
to  have  me  write  to  Miss  Darby?"  he  ended  by 
saying,  and  returning  resumed  his  seat  upon  the 
chair. 

''  What  the  heart  of  a  man  of  delicacy  and 
honour  should  dictate,  when  writing  to  one  to 
whom  he  has  solemnly  pledged  his  hand,  and  to 
whom  he  has  been  virtually  engaged  for  years, 
when  he  proposes  to  fulfil  his  engagement,"  said 
Joan. 

"  Of  course,"  he  went  on,  with  cold  indifference 
in  his  tone,  "  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should 
make  my  appearance  —  go'  a-courting,"  with  a 
bitter,  sarcastic  smile,  "as  it  is  called,  to  Don- 
nington.  But  she  is  there.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  better  she  should  not  be  there.  I  might, 
perhaps,  faint  away  in  my  turn." 

And  he  laughed. 

Then,  rising  again  from  his  chair,  his  face  all 
in  a  glow,  he  returned  to  the  window. 

Poor,  poor  Joan  Grant !  this  was  a  hard  scene, 
too,  for  her. 

He  stood  some  time  at  the  window;  he  seemed 
struggling  with  himself.  After  a  while  he  came 
back  once  more,  resumed  his  chair,  drew  it  close 
by  Miss  Grant,  and  taking  her  hand  said, — 
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"This  must  have  been  a  very  painful  office  for 
you  to  undertake.  I  see  it  in  your  face.  I  thank 
you  for  the  feeling  I  read  there.  In  the  mortify- 
ing, humiliating  position  in  which  I  stand,  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  I  must  forfeit  the  respect  of 
every  human  being,  as  I  am  now  forfeiting  my 
own.  Yes,  Angela!"  he  cried,  *' this  last  proof 
of  my  love  you  have  exacted — take  it!  It 
is  my  all.  It  is  myself  you  ask  for  —  take  it, 
take  it!  And  now  I  am  no  longer  the  same,"  said 
he,  relapsing  from  his  excitement  and  falling- 
back  in  his  chair  ;  "  and  I  am  ready  to  be  Miss 
Darby's  or  Miss  Anybody's.  But  what  ought  I  to 
write?" 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot  advise,"  said  Joan,  looking 
more  and  more  distressed  ;  '*  indeed,  this  scene  is 
a  most  painful  one." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  most  earnestly  and  sin- 
cerely beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  struck  with  a 
sudden  recollection  ;  *'  pray  do  not  let  me  give 
you  the  pain  of  saying  a  word  more.  I  am  be- 
coming quite  brutal — worse  than  brutal.  I  will 
go  away  and  write  such  a  letter,  as  I  think 
you  would  approve  ;  and  which  even  Angela, 
perhaps,  may  deign  to  like." 

He  rose  to  go,  with  considerable  hurry  in  his 
manner ;  but  when  he  had  reached  the  door  he 
turned  round,  and  coming  up  to  where  Joan  sat, 
said  again  in  a  low,  hurried  tone  :  — 

''  But  she,  she!  Don't  let  her  be  at  Donning- 
ton — pray  don't !  I  could  not  command  myself. 
It's  very  weak,  very  foolish ;  but  indeed  I  could 
not." 
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*'  She  is  coming  to  me  at  Widdrington  ;  fear 
nothing." 

"There  is  no  danger  of  our  ever,  ever  meeting 
again.  Is  that  what  you  intend  me  to  under- 
stand T' 

"  Yes." 

He  said  not  a  word  more  ;  but  immediately  left 
the  room. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  acquainted  with  Love,  and 
found  him  an  inhabitant  of  the  rocks. 

Johnson. 

The  fever  upon  her  spirits  had  already  made 
sad  ravages  with  the  fine  health  and  spirits  of 
-Augusta  Darby. 

Angela  was  at  once  touched  and  alarmed  by 
the  state  in  which  she  found  her  upon  her  re- 
turn. 

She  had  grown  already  much  thinner;  her 
large  black  eyes  were  sunk  in  their  sockets,  and 
sparkled  with  a  gloomy  fire ;  her  cheek  was 
yellow,  her  skin  parched  and  dry,  her  hand 
burning,  and  her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  sounded 
so  hollow  that  her  words  were  almost  inarti- 
culate. 

She  had  scarcely  closed  her  eyes  during  An- 
gela's absence;  and  the  actual  torture  in  which 
she  was  kept  by  the  state  of  her  feelings  bad  done 
in  a  few  hours  the  work  of  years. 

Angela  found  Mrs.  Darby,  at  length  awakened 
to  the  true  state  of  her  daughter's  health,  aban- 
doning herself  to  the  most  pitiable  despair. 
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Her  character,  languid  as  it  was,  was  not  in- 
capable of  affection,  and  lier  distress  was  now 
extreme  ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  it,  such  was  the 
gentleness  of  her  habits — the  politeness,  I  might 
call  it,  only  that  seems  such  an  odd  word  to  use 
at  a  juncture  like  this — that  she  received  Angela 
wuth  her  usual  kindness,  though  not  with  quite 
her  usual  cordiality,  for  she  was  much  too  un- 
happy for  that. 

She  blamed  herself,  she  lamented  her  daughter, 
she  vainly  reiterated  her  wishes  that  Mr.  Vavasour 
could  be  brought  to  do  her  justice  ;  or,  at  least,  to 
come  down  once  more  to  Donnington:  for  she  felt 
certain  that  Augusta  would  die  if  she  did  not  see 
him  again,  and  soon. 

Venting  her  feelings  thus  in  vain  lamentations, 
but  incapable  of  resolution  or  action,  thus  Angela 
found  Mrs.  Darby  ;  but  the  mother's  prognosti- 
cations found  an  answer  in  the  terrors  of  her  own 
heart.  Young  herself,  and  experienced  in  the 
fatal  secrets  of  passion,  she  but  too  well  sympa- 
thised in  the  intensity  of  that  longing  which  asks 
only  once  more  to  behold,  once  more  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  loved  and  lost  one ;  that  piteous  cry 
of  the  heart — Give  him  back  but  for  one  single 
instant,  lest  I  die  ! 

Under  these  agitations  of  terror,  pity,  and 
generous  affection,  she  had  written  the  last  urgent 
letter,  the  terms  of  which  she  felt  could  not  be 
resisted  ;  and  now  she  was  able  to  sit  by  Au- 
gusta's bed,  hold  the  feverish  hand  no  longer 
withdrawn,  bathe  her  burning  temples,  and  whis- 
per to  her  the  assurance  she  felt  that  Vavasour 
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Avoiild  write,  and  would  return  to  her,  and  love 
her  as  dearly  as  ever. 

"  No,  he  will  not  love  me,"  said  Augusta  ;  ''  I 
do  not  hope  that :  but  such  is  my  madness,  let 
him  hate  me,  so  he  be  but  near  me!'* 

"You  remember  Phedre,"  she  went  on;  ^' I 
have  talked  to  you  before  of  Phedre,  Angela. 

O  haine  de  Venus !  . . . .  O  soif  sanguinaire !  .  . . 

You  remember  the  lines.  I  am  a  victim  like 
her  to  an  irresistible  fury ;  and  I  care  not  what 
becomes  of  me,  if  I  may  only  see  him  once 
more." 

And  n'ow,  my  dear,  dear  girls,  this  was  a  young 
woman  like  any  one  of  you ;  and  she  had  a  good 
heart,  and  her  feelings  were  not  particularly 
violent,  and  her  inclinations  were  generous  and 
good :  but  she  was  precisely  in  the  position  of 
those  hopeless  victims  of  the  blind  fury  of  the 
gods,  as  they  thought,  which  are  pictured  in  the 
fables,  or  in  the  true  histories,  perhaps,  of  that 
old  heathen  world. 

Virtually,  Augusta  Darby  was  a  heathen,  too. 

She  had  been  baptized;  she  went  to  church 
every  Sunday ;  she  would  have  been  very  much 
surprised  to  have  been  told  that  she  was  not  a 
Christian  —  and  a  pretty  so-so  Christian,  too. 
And  yet,  to  all  real  intents  and  purposes,  she  was 
as  complete  a  heathen  as  if  she  had  lived  in  the 
days  of  that  victim  to  the  offended  goddess  of 
Love  whose  misery  so  truly  pictured  her  own. 

My  dear,  dear  girls,  consider  in  what  a  dan- 
gerous world  you  live ;  how  complicated  are  the 
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social  relations  ;  how  numerous  the  difficulties 
and  ohslacles  that  arise  before  many  a  marriage 
can  be  brought  to  pass. 

And  yet,  difficult  as  it  is  to  make  a  marriage, 
nothing  in  the  world  is  more  easy  than  to  lose  a 
heart ;  for  tliou^h  our  social  relations  are  become 
perplexed,  entangled,  and  unnatural,  the  heart  is 
just  as  true  to  nature,  as  susceptible  to  love,  as 
weak  to  passion,  as  it  was  three  thousand  years 
ago  ;  and  the  experience  of  every  day  proves  it. 

And  there  are  thieves  abroad  ;  and  men  are 
often  extremely  unprincipled  and  careless  in 
shewing  those  tender  attentions  which  insensibly 
steal  the  trea^sure  away,  and  then  going  and  leav- 
ing you,  despoiled  of  yourself,  to  get  yo-urself 
back  as  well  as  you  can ;  and  a  sore  travail  it  is 
to  effect  this  :  and  the  pilgrimage  of  Psyche  amid 
the  cruel  rocks  and  rendino;  thorns,  with  bleedinp; 
feet  and  bosom,  is  but  a  type  of  it.  Therefore,  my 
dear,  dear  girls,  keep  the  heart  well,  for  out  of 
it,  indeed,  are  the  issues  of  life. 

Restrain  imagination ;  resist  the  delusions  of 
passion  ;  anchor  your  weakness  upon  the  Rock 
of  ages  ;  be  not  too  much  absorbed  in  this 
world,  or  the  things  of  this  world  ;  keep  steadily 
in  view  that  better  country,  that  harbour  of  rest, 
to  which,  through  all  the  pains  and  disappoint- 
ments of  life,  you  are  inevitably  tending.  Believe 
these  things  to  be  real  —  cling  to  them  as  realy 
and  then  we  shall  have  no  modern  Phedres  like 
poor  Augusta  Darby. 


o2 
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At  last  the  letter  came. 

It  was  a  sore  trial,  but  it  was  the  last  very  sore 
trial  Angela  had  to  go  through,  when  she  took 
the  letter  out  of  the  bag  and  resolutely  carried  it 
herself  into  Augusta's  room. 

Augusta  cast  her  eyes  over  the  direction,  then 
glanced  at  Angela,  as  if  to  see  how  she  stood  it. 

Angela  was  paler  even  than  usual,  that  was  all. 

"  And  you  really  can  do  this?"  cried  Augusta, 
holding  the  still  unopened  letter  in  her  hand. 

'*  Yes,  Augusta,  I  really  can,  and  do,  wish  you 
to  be  happy." 

"  Then  I  am  happy,"  said  she,  with  a  scream 
of  joy  ;   "  for  he  is  mine  !" 

The  letter  was  brief :  — 

Augusta,  I  am  not  going  to  deceive  you ;  I 
love  another  —  that  other  rejects  me.  I  offer  you 
—  1  will  not  say  what  remains  of  a  heart,  for  I 
have  none  to  offer,  but  what  remains  of  myself, 
if  you  will  accept  such  a  miserable  return  for  the 
affection  of  which  I  have  never  been  worthy.  I 
don't  ask  you  to  write,  unless  you,  too,  reject  me, 
as  she  has  done.  You  have  better  cause.  If  I 
hear  nothing,  I  shall  be  down  at  Donnington  on 
Friday.  Don't  wait  dinner  —  I  would  rather 
come  in  when  it  was  over. 

C.  L.  F.  Vavasour. 

*'  On  Friday  !"  and  she  looked  at  Augusta. 
She  seemed  to  wish  to  say  something,  yet  not  to 
know  how. 

Even  Augusta,  changed  as  she  was  in  heart. 
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could  not  bring  herself  to  say  to  Angela:  "You 
must  go  away — you  must. — Leave  me  to  enjoy  my 
happiness  alone;  and  you  go  —  turn  out  —  turn 
out  into  the  wide,  inhospitable  world  once  more. 
We  are  no  longer  friends — rivals  cannot  be  really 
friends.  You  have  been  very  good,  but  I  dare 
not  keep  you  at  Donnington  now ;  I  dare  not  run 
the  risk  of  your  ever  meeting  him  more.  Hence- 
forward you  and  I  must  be  strangers." 

Changed  as  she  was,  she  had  not  the  heart  to 
say  this,  but  she  had  the  heart  to  feel  it.  Indeed 
she  could  hardly  help  feeling  it  —  that  was  true 
enough. 

''  I  am  going  to  Widdrington  on  Thursday," 
said  Angela,  simply ;  "  perhaps  you  v»dil  let  Nurse 
and  the  children  stay  till  Miss  Grant  has  prepared 
to  receive  them  —  or  rather  till  poor  Nurse  has 
had  time  to  get  ready  to  set  out  with  them?" 

At  this  Augusta  rose  suddenly  up  in  her  bed, 
and  caught  her  in  her  arms ;  she  pressed  her  own 
poor,  faded,  burning  face  against  Angela's  bosom, 
straining  her  towards  her  with  a  force  that  told 
what  she  was  feeling. 

But  she  said  not  one  word  ;  she  could  not 
speak  :  she  sank  back  again  upon  her  pillow,  and 
tlien  she  began  to  cry. 

She  wept  long  and  bitterly ;  then  she  turned 
her  face  to  the  other  side,  and  she  fell  fast  asleep, 

Angela  sat  by  her,  listening  to  her  quiet  breath- 
ings. 

I  v.'ill  not  venture  to  say  she  was  happy — I  will 
not  venture  to  say  even  at  peace  ;  these  are  the 
agonies  of  the  trial — and  the  agony  of  such  a  trial 
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is  fierce  :    the  spirit  was   most  v/illiiig*,  but  the 
flesh  was  weak. 

She  felt  a  dark  veil  falling  —  falling  —  slowly 
darkening  over  all  her  prospects — slowly  severing 
her  from  the  world  of  love,  hope,  light,  joy. 
She  felt  as  many  a  victim  of  domestic  tyranny  or 
priestly  superstition  may  have  felt,  as  the  scissars 
sever  her  long  hair  and  the  black  veil  slowly 
covers  her. 

Henceforth  to  be  as  one  dead,  except  —  ah, 
grievous  exception  !  —  forgetfulness. 

Henceforth  for  the  heart  to  be  buried  as  in  a 
sepulchre;  but,  ah,  to  falter  and  to  beat  within 
the  living  tomb ! 

A  strange  terror  crept  over  her ;  it  was  the 
spirit  of  Despair  that  passed  by,  and  the  hair  of 
her  flesh  did  rise. 

It  was  done. 

Was  it  really  done  ?  —  irrevocably  done  ? 

Ah,  we  know  not  our  own  weakness ;  we  know 
not  how  we  are  supported  by  hope  —  indistinct, 
unconfessed,  but  flattering,  beguiling  hope — when 
resolving  upon  a  vast  sacrifice — the  hope  that,  after 
all,  something  will  occur  —  mercy  will  be  shewn 
— and  the  immense,  the  infinite  agony  be  spared. 

Now  it  was  all  over,  and  she  had  nothing  left 
to  do  but  to  bid  farewell  to  what  had  been  so 
dear — to  Augusta's  friendship  and  Carteret's  love, 
and  leave  them  to  be  happy  together  without  her. 


Augusta  slept  many  hours  —  indeed,  until  quite 
late  in  the  evening;  then  she  wakened,  looking 
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very  drowsy,   but  very   comfortable  ;    asked   for 
some  tea,  turned  round,  and  slumbered  again. 

Angela  went  to  Mrs.  Darby,  to  tell  her  how 
much  better  Miss  Darby  appeared  to  be,  and  that 
she  believed  Mr.  Vavasour  had  written  to  say  lie 
was  coming  down  on  Friday ;  she  ended  by  saying 
that  jMiss  Grant  had  invited  her  with  the  children 
to  pay  her  a  visit  at  Widdrington,  and  that,  if 
Mrs.  Darby  would  permit  it,  she  intended  setting 
out  upon  Thursday,  leaving  the  children  to  follow 
as  soon  as  they  could. 
Mrs.  Darby  only  said, — 

tt  Very  discreet  and  pretty  of  you.  Miss  jXevil  ! 
I  must  say,  and  always  shall  say,  that  you  are  the 
best-behaved  young  person  I  ever  met  with.  Cer- 
tainly, my  dear,  you  have  my  permission  to  go. 
And  when  do  you  think  of  coming  back?" 

"  Perhaps  not  at  all.  Miss  Darby  Avill  scarcely 
want  a  companion  now,"  said  Angela;  "but  if 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  write  to  you  about  this 
from  Widdrington." 

The  next  day  was  Wednesday. 
Augusta  rose  in  the  morning  apparently  quite 
recovered,  though  rather  weak  and  pale. 

Angela  was  busy  in  her  room,  making  her 
packages,  and  preparing  for  her  final  departure. 
Augusta  came  in,  in  a  sort  of  invalid  dress, 
and  sat  down  upon  one  of  her  boxes.  She 
seemed  as  if  she  could  not  bear  to  be  parted 
from  her  upon  this  last  day,  and  yet  as  if  she  had 
nothing  to  say  to  her. 

There  she  sat  watching  her. 

"  Let  me  do  that,"  she  would  say,  as  some  little 
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occasion  or  other  occurred  in  which  she  could 
render  her  assistance,  —  such  as  folding  gloves, 
rolling  ribands,  and  so  forth ;  the  rest  of  the  time 
she  sat  there  watching  Angela's  operations,  and 
saying  nothing. 

To  converse  was  quite  as  impossible  to  Angela. 

She  went  steadily  on  with  what  she  was  about, 
mechanically,  as  it  were ;  for  she  dared  not  trust 
herself  to  think.  Her  face  was  quite  calm,  but  so 
excessively  wan  that  it  was  frightful ;  and  there 
was  such  an  almost  preternatural  stillness  in  all 
her  motions  as  she  glided  about,  that  it  seemed 
scarcely  like  the  movement  of  an  earthly  being. 
All  this  time,  nevertheless,  she  looked  very,  very 
beautiful  ;  there  was  that  in  her  countenance 
which  appeared  to  be  divine. 

Augusta  sat  there  watching  her  with  great  at- 
tention. If  her  heart  smote  her  as  she  gazed,  she 
gave  not  the  slightest  sign  of  it ;  but  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  image  of  this  pale  but  heroic  suf- 
ferer was  so  deeply  impressed  upon  her  mind, 
that,  sleeeping  or  waking,  she  felt  as  if  she  should 
never  get  rid  of  it :  as  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  infliction  of  great  torture  commanded  by 
themselves  have  been  known  to  start,  and  shud- 
der, and  turn  pale,  as  the  reminiscence  of  the  vic- 
tim suddenly  presents  itself;  so  Augusta  would 
henceforth  frequently  start  and  change  colour,  no 
one  knew  why,  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  cheerful- 
ness, or  indifference  :  but  she  never  confessed  her 
feelings  to  any  one. 

Her  presence  in  this  room  all  day  both  consoled 
and  pained  Angela  ;  her  silence  —  her  abstraction 
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—  lier  apparent  preoccupation,  formed  a  sad  con- 
trast to  the  cordial  affection  which  such  a  short 
time  ago  had  subsisted  between  them.  This  was 
all  very  painful ;  but  then  her  presence  there,  a 
something  indescribable  in  her  look  when  their 
eyes  met,  and  in  her  tones  when  she  spoke,  had 
consolation  in  them. 

It  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  day  of  that  uncom- 
fortable restraint  which  arises  when  hearts  once 
closely  united  are  estranged. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  painful  parting. 

Augusta  held  Angela  long  closely  embraced 
without  speaking  ;  then  she  pressed  her  dry, 
burning  lips  against  her  forehead  ;  again  strained 
her  almost  passionately  to  her  heart;  and  then 
seemed  to  tear  rather  than  to  turn  herself  away. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Donnington  for  ever — turning 
back  her  head,  and  watching  that  house  where 
slie  had  been  so  mildly  treated,  and  so  happy,  till 
it  was  lost  in  the  bend  of  the  avenue  —  Angela 
set  forwards. 

She  was  in  Augusta's  carriage — that  carriage  in 
which,  side-  by  side,  they  had  so  often  sat  and 
prattled  so  cheerfully  together;  now  she  was  in  it 
alone,  and  for  the  last  time. 

Augusta  would  not  allow  her  to  travel  in  a 
public  carriage  upon  this  occasion ;  she  had  in- 
sisted upon  sending  her  under  the  care  of  her 
own  man-servant,  who  was  to  engage  and  pay  the 
posters  at  the  different  stages. 

One  night  must  be  passed  upon  the  road  ;  the 
second  evening  she  entered  the  town  of  Norman's 
Bridge,  just  as  the  gas-lamps  were  being  lighted. 
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and  was  driven  down  the  High  Street,  now  im- 
jDroved,  cleansed,  drained,  widened,  and  filled  with 
good  houses  and  handsome  shops. 

The  carriage  crossed  the  bridge,  still  bathed 
with  the  waters  of  the  estuary,  now  swelling  and 
heaving  under  the  light  of  a  fidl  moon,  which, 
rising  in  all  her  splendour,  tinted  the  splendid 
woods  and  plantations  of  Widdrington,  and  draw- 
ing up  to  the  front  door  she  was  received  into  the 
arms  of  Joan  Grant,  who  stood  upon  the  steps 
ready  to  receive  her. 

Mr.  M'Dougal  being  a  little  behind  her,  with 
his  silver  hair  and  figure  bent  with  age,  leaning 
upon  his  staff;  forming  no  unpleasing  contrast 
with  the  fine  erect  form,  the  raven  hair,  and 
dark  large  eyes  of  Joan ;  and  the  sweet  girlish 
figure,  the  soft  features,  and  delicate  brown 
tresses,  of  her  young  guest. 

The  cordiality,  the  kindness,  the  more  than 
kindness — the  fervour  of  Miss  Grant's  reception, 
expressed  more  than  her  usual  tenderness  and 
affection  ;  there  was  respect — there  was  reverence 
in  it ;  and  the  sad  heart  of  Angela,  which  had 
been  gradually  closing,  as  it  were,  upon  itself, 
under  the  melancholy  reflections  of  that  long 
solitary  journey,  expanded  and  warmed  again 
in  the  good  and  generous  woman's  arms. 

Oh,  when  the  virgins  arise  and  trim  their 
lamps,  what  treasures  of  the  sacred  oil  shall  be 
found  accumulated  by  thee! 

Saintly  virgin — holy  woman — hand  of  action 
and  heart  of  love  ! 

What   a   long   succession  of  days   hast   thou 
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already  counted,  filled  full  with  tliy  good  deeds  ! 
Every  hour  as  it  has  passed  has  added  its  tale  of 
useful  exertion,  wise  reflection,  pious  word,  or 
kindly  deed.  And  as  they  have  passed  in  saintly 
succession,  roses,  it  is  true,  have  not  been  show- 
ered upon  thy  path,  but  a  halo  of  the  light  from 
above  has  settled  around  thy  head. 

And  there  thou  art,  invested  with  a  beauty 
which  is  not  of  this  world— a  beauty  which  time 
has  given,  but  which  time  shall  never  take  away ; 
that  beauty  which  shines  forth  as  shone  the  face 
of  the  great  prophet  when  he  had  been  with 
God. 

Widdrington  was  not  much  altered  since  its 
former  possessors  had  left  it :  Mrs.  Grant,  and 
after  her  Joan,  had  each  of  them  taken  an  almost 
pious  pleasure  in  preserving  it  as  it  then  stood. 
Perhaps,  the  thought  still  lingered  that  its  ancient 
owners  would  sometime  return  and  be  restored  to 
the  forfeited  possession.  They  seemed  both  to 
feel  as  if  they  were  but  tenants  after  all,  and 
not  real  proprietors,  and  in  some  respects  to  dis- 
like to  exercise  any  of  the  rights  of  ownership 
upon  it.  The  household,  the  gardens,  the  walks, 
the  whole  entourage,  were  preserved  in  the  original 
order,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  nature  of  vege- 
table grow^th  would  permit;  but  the  plantations 
had  been  enlarged,  the  land  improved  and  cul- 
tivated to  the  highest  point  of  modern  perfec- 
tion. And  the  whole  stood,  as  it  might  seem, 
preserved  by  the  hand  of  some  good  steward, 
■waiting  till  the  true  master  should  be  heard 
knocking. 
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Into  that  very  clrawing-room  where  Edward 
had  been  received  on  his  return  from  travel, 
upon  the  night  never  to  be  effaced  from  her 
memory,  and  at  the  recollection  of  which  she 
yet  shuddered — into  that  very  room,  a  bright 
blazing  fire  in  the  same  grate,  and  the  sofa  at 
that  time  occupied  by  Lord  Strathnaer,  wheeled 
round  for  the  accommodation  of  the  declining 
minister,  Angela  was  ushered,  to  adorn  once 
more  with  her  youth  and  beauty  that  place 
which  had  been  so  long  widowed  of  these  things. 

Her  cloaks  and  wraj)s  were  taken  off,  she  was 
placed  in  the  best  place  by  the  fire,  and  was 
immediately  surrounded  with  every  thing  that 
could  make  her  comfortable.  Had  it  been  our 
good  young  queen  —  whom  every  worthy  heart 
delights  to  honour,  because  she  sets  an  example 
of  goodness  and  honour — they  could  hardly  have 
made  more  of  her, — that  good  old  sarcastic  minis- 
ter, and  that  gentle  but  serious  and  quiet  Joan 
Grant. 


And  so  it  went  on  from  day  to  day. 

Disappointed  herself  in  her  youth's  early 
dream  of  happiness,  Joan  Grant's  heart  could 
bleed  for  others  ;  restored  herself  to  peace,  and 
leading  a  life  of  serene  and  tranquil  enjoyment, 
if  not  felicity,  her  example  and  her  experience 
might  encourage  others. 

Angela's    spirits  sank  a  good   deal  at  first — 
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over-excited  tliey  had  been,  and  when  all  was 
over  it  was  natural  they  should  give  way. 

Joan  had  patience. 

The  greatest  proof  of  real  kindness  in  these 
cases'  is  to  have  patience,  not  to  be  in  too  great 
a  hurr}^  to  see  people  happy  again. 

People  are  so  good  natured,  so  impatient  for 
pain  to  end  and  wounds  to  heal,  that  they  forget 
there  is  such  a  tliina;  as  skinning;  over  and  leavina; 
a  sore  to  fester  within.  They  forget  that  happi- 
ness is  a  spontaneous  thing — it  will  come  when 
it  will  come — it  is  of  those  spirits  that  will  not 
be  commanded.  The  mistake  proceeds  in  general 
from  their  kindness,  though  sometimes,  I  fear, 
from  mere  weariness  ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  be  disappointed  because  the  poor  sufferer 
cannot  get  quite  well  in  what  they  think  a 
reasonable  time.  They  begin  to  measure  this 
reasonable  time  by  an  arbitrary  standard  of 
their  own  —  necessarily  false  ;  for  who  shall 
take  measure  of  the  depth  of  another's  anguish? 
No  doubt  there  are  very  impatient,  rebellious, 
and  wearisome  sufferers,  who  will  do  nothing 
for  themselves ;  but  I  am  not  thinking  of  such. 
I  am  thinking  of  those  who  evidently  do  their 
best  to  bear  their  own  burden,  as  all  right- 
minded  people  should,  and  to  resist  melancholy 
and  cultivate  cheerfulness  as  much  as  they 
can ;  and  I  beg  of  all  sympathising  friends  to 
do  as  Joan  Grant  did,  and  not  be  disappointed 
because,  after  all,  those  who  have  lost  all  that 
made  life  delightful  cannot  be  easily  happy 
ao-ain. 
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Angela  found  it  very  difficult. 

She  was  patient,  gentle,  perfectly  resigned,  and 
submissive — she  occupied  herself,  and  battled 
with  herself,  and  endeavoured  to  overcome  that 
disgust  for  all  enjoyment  —  that  distaste  of  life, 
which  had  laid  hold  of  her  ;  but  she  could  not 
be  happy.  Her  kind  friend  saw  this  well,  but 
she  hoped  for  her  who  was  too  utterly  a  bank- 
rupt in  happiness  to  hope  for  herself,  she  knew 
that  time  would  do  its  work  at  last,  and  the  sun 
of  peace  return. 

The  little  children  and  good  old  Nurse,  now 
grown  so  cross  there  was  no  bearing  her,  arrived 
soon  after  safely  at  Widdrington,  and  ran  about, 
and  made  those  halls  ring  once  again  with  infant 
voices,  as  they  had  done  in  the  days  long  past  by. 

Joan  would  start  and  sigh  as  the  laughter  of 
the  little  boys  would  suddenly  echo  in  the  hall, 
and  watch  them  from  her  window  as  they  ran 
about  and  played  upon  the  lawn,  and  under  the 
trees  where  she  had  run  about  and  played  herself. 

The  spirit  of  other  times  rose  then  to  her 
memory  with  a  vividness  which  she  had  hoped 
was  past. 

She  spent  a  good  deal  more  time  than  she  could 
well  spare  watching  them  through  her  window. 

Mr.  M'Dougal,  too,  might  be  seen  slowly 
walking  under  the  trees,  his  silver  hair  falling 
upon  his  shoulders,  his  staff  supporting  his  totter- 
ing steps,  hand  in  hand  with  that  nice  little  Lucy, 
talking  to  her  and  instructing  her,  directing  her 
young  unfolding  mind,  as  he  had  done  by  his 
beloved  Joan  years  ago. 
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Then  Angela  would  steal  out,  looking  very  pale, 
but  very  gentle  and  composed,  and  would  try  to 
play  a  little  with  the  youngest  boy ;  sometimes 
she  could,  sometimes  she  could  not :  but  she  was 
getting  better,  upon  the  whole,  every  day. 

She  was  not  going  into  a  consumption  or  into 
a  decline.  But  she  had  suffered  very  much  in 
body  and  mind  during  the  last  eighteen  months, 
and  she  wanted  rest  more  than  any  thing. 

And  rest  she  now  enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free  — 
One  troubled  sigh  to  love  and  thee  — 
Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 

Byron. 

At  Wicldrington  there  are  self-sacrifice,  death 
to  the  dearest  affections,  the  destruction  of  all 
that  seems  destined  to  make  life  happy  ;  but  there 
are  resignation,  piety,  and  peace. 

There  are  none  of  these  things  at  Donnington. 
There  are  success  and  the -triumph  of  self-will  and 
passion — and  there  are  misery  and  gloom. 

It  was  but  as  every  one  must  have  expected — 
Augusta's  happiness  was  of  short  duration,  if 
happiness  at  all  it  could  be  called.  It  lasted 
till  that  hour  so  earnestly  desired,  so  ardently 
longed  for,  arrived — the  hour  of  Vavasour's  return 
to  Donnington,  and  then  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

He  tried  his  best  to  behave  Avell,  for  he  was 
really  sorry  for  Augusta  ;  he  felt  that  he  had 
used  her  ill,  and  her  kindness  to  Angela  had  filled 
him  with  gratitude,  or  rather,  had  made  him  feel 
that  he  ought  to  feel  very  grateful.  He  had  with 
much  difficulty  been  made  to  understand  by  his 
mother,  that  Augusta  was  ignorant  of  his  extreme 
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reluctance  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  that, 
with  so  much  to  hestow  upon  her  side,  it  was  a 
mark  of  generosity,  and  not  a  proof  of  want  of 
delicacy,  which  made  her  overlook  the  sort  of 
backwardness  she  must  have  perceived. 

He  listened  and  he  assented,  partly  from  ex- 
treme resentment  against  Angela ;  for  there  is 
one  irremissible  crime  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  lover 
— one  thing  no  sense  of  justice  can  ever  make 
him  forgive,  and  that  is,  the  rejection  of  himself. 
His  extreme  resentment  against  Angela  made  him 
actually  wdsli  to  be  persuaded  into  liking  Augusta. 
But  his  pale,  worn-out,  miserable  countenance, 
when  he  arrived  at  Donnington  as  late  on  Friday 
evening  as  he  possibly  could  contrive,  told  a  tale 
that  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 

They  met  as  uncomfortably  as  could  possibly 
be — in  public ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darby,  for  there  were  no  visitors 
in  the  house.  Augusta  was  covered  with  confu- 
sion, which  she  sti'ove  to  conceal  under  an  air  of 
frankness  and  ease  which  he  thought  almost  auda- 
cious, and  felt  something  of  the  old  dislike  of  other 
days.  And  he  who  intended  to  be  polite,  gentle, 
and  affectionate,  was  cold  as  ice,  his  countenance 
frozen,  his  manner  reserved,  his  brow  darkened, 
his  whole  manner  embarrassed  with  the  efibrt  he 
made  to  hide  his  distress. 

The  next  day  it  was  even  worse. 

The  family  breakfasted  together,  and  after 
breakfast  was  over  Augusta  had  hoped  that  he 
would  ask  her  to  walk  with  him,  and  that  some 
explanation    would    take    place.      She    had    at 
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breakfast  again  fallen  into  the  great  but  com- 
mon mistake,  of  endeavouring  to  hide  her 
awkwardness  and  anxiety  under  the  affectation 
of  high  spirits.  She  rattled  and  laughed,  she 
almost  coquetted — poor  Augusta ! — till  he,  fretted 
beyond  his  power  of  endurance,  thoroughly  dis- 
pleased and  disgusted  with  what  he  thought  her 
insensibility  to  their  most  painful  situation,  rose 
up  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  left  the  room, 
and  returned  no  more  till  the  family  were  assem- 
bled at  dinner. 

He  spent  his  morning,  not  roaming  among 
the  woods,  for  there  were  unfortunately  no  woods 
to  hide  him,  but  w^andering  over  the  bare  bleak 
hills  for  miles.  He  did  not,  in  justice  to  him  it 
it  must  be  confessed,  when,  restless  and  impatient, 
he  took  his  hat  and  hurried  out  of  the  house, 
intend  to  absent  himself  during  the  whole  morn- 
ing, but  he  walked  so  fast  and  so  far — he  was 
so  absorbed  in  his  own  wretchedness,  that  it  was 
not  till  he  perceived  the  short  day  of  that  season 
of  the  year  Avas  closing,  and  the  sun  sinking 
behind  the  distant  hills,  that  he  thought  how  far 
he  was  from  home,  and  reflected  upon  the  strange 
neglect  of  his  conduct.  He  then  turned  back, 
but  it  was  dark  before  he  came  in. 

The  drawing-room  was  empty — every  one  gone 
up  to  dress. 

He  could  only  do  the  same. 

There  vrere  a  few  gentlemen  to  dinner  this 
day. 

The  slate  in  which  Augusta  had  spent  the  morn- 
ing had  been  indeed  most  harassing,  distressing, 
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and  painfully  irritating.  She  had  put  on  her  shawl 
and  bonnet,  and  had  lingered  about  in  the  floAver- 
garden  and  avenue,  every  moment  expecting  he 
would  come  and  join  her  :  but  he  came  not. 

The  luncheon-bell  rang.  She  went  in.  She  of 
course  expected  to  find  him  there — she  should  at 
least  see  him  :   but  he  never  appeared. 

She  was  still  weak,  and  she  felt  very  much 
tired  by  this  time,  and  she  was  obliged  to  go  up 
into  her  room  to  lie  down — most  unwillingly  she 
was  obliged  to  do  it — she  felt  so  very  reluctant 
to  leave  the  drawing-room,  where  he  was  sure 
to  join  the  party  when  he  came  in.  Impa- 
tient to  go  down  again,  she  lay  upon  her  bed 
just  half  an  hour,  counting  the  minutes  by  her 
watch  as  she  lay  ;  then  she  got  up  and  came  down 
stairs,  expecting  to  find  him  sitting  with  her 
mother. 

But  Mrs.  Darby  was  dozing  upon  the  sofa  by 
herself. 

She  sat  down — she  took  the  "  Peerage,"  that 
tiresome  "Peerage!"  She  tried  to  look  it  over. 
She  read  all  about  Lord  Missenden's  family.  Then 
she  took  her  mother's  embroidery  ;  she  tried  to 
work  a  little  :  he  should  not,  thought  she,  when 
he  came  in,  find  her  doing  nothing — sitting  there 
as  if  she  had  nothing  on  earth  to  do  but  wait 
for  him.  It  grew  dark  and  the  dressing-bell  rang, 
and  as  Augusta  entered  her  own  room  she  could 
not  help  shedding  a  few  tears. 

She  tried  to  look  cheerful  and  composed  when 
she  entered  the  drawing-room,  where  he,  already 
dressed,  was  sitting  with    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darby 
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and  a  few  of  the  gentlemen,  but  her  hand  shook 
and  her  lips  quivered. 

He  looked  up  at  her  in  a  deprecating  sort  of 
manner ;  he  felt  he  had  been  rude  and  unkind. 
And  as  he  led  her  out  to  dinner,  and  her  arm  still 
quivering  rested  upon  his,  he  could  not  help 
gently  pressing  it  to  his  side,  and  saying, — 

"  I  lost  myself,  and  could  not  find  my  way 
back  for  hours.  I  never  saw  such  a  country — 
there  does  not  seem  a  landmark  in  it." 

^'  It  wants  features,  certainly,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  for  her  heart  was  full. 

Her  emotion,  and  her  evident  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal it,  interested  him  ;  he  called  himself  a  brute, 
and  he  tried,  as  he  sat  by  her  at  dinner,  to  enter 
into  conversation,  and  to  pay  her  those  attentions 
which  their  present  relations  seemed  to  demand. 

But  it  was  all  in  a  constrained,  forced  way : 
he  could  not  help  that,  nor  could  she  help  per- 
ceiving it. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  up  to  tea  he  again 
approached  her,  and  presently  he  asked  her  to 
play  a  game  at  chess. 

So  down  the  two  lovers  sat  to  that  sublime 
game — that  most  convenient  game,  which  has 
occupied  many  an  empty  head,  and  has  soothed 
many  a  full  heart ;  and  which  is  a  very  common 
resource  of  lovers,  whether  they  are  so  fond  of 
each  other's  company  as  to  be  indifferent  to  every- 
thing so  they  may  be  together,  or  whether  they 
are  so  indifferent  to  one  another  as  to  be  very 
much  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say. 

It  is  painful  to  trace  the  progress  of  suffering, 
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where  doubtless  there  is  wrong  ;  and  yet  not  such 
great,  such  unquestionable  wrong,  as  to  awaken 
that  desire  which  seems  natural  to  the  human 
heart  for  retribution. 

Unquestionably,  Augusta  was  wrong  ;  and  yet, 
what  palliations  might  she  not  offer  to  her  con- 
science under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case !  She  had  so  much  to  bestow — the  advan- 
tage to  her  cousin,  and  to  his  whole  family,  from  a 
marriage  with  her,  would  be  so  great ;  and  then  she 
indulged  herself  with  believing  that  her  claim  being 
prior  to,  was  really  stronger  than  that  of  Angela. 

The  conduct  of  Vavasour  had  been  more  re- 
prehensible still ;  and  this,  indeed,  he  was  as 
ready  to  acknowledge  as  any  one  could  be. 

The  sense  of  his  own  blameable  conduct  was 
what  pressed  most  painfully  upon  him ;  it  was 
more  painful  even  than  that  obstinate  revolt  of 
the  heart,  which  was  not  to  be  overcome. 

How  bitterly,  as  he  paced  his  room  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  when  all  seemed  at  rest  but  his  un- 
quiet spirit ;  how  bitterly  did  he  regret  the  indo- 
lent carelessness  in  which  his  life  had  been  spent — 
that  indifference  to  rational  objects  —  that  want  of 
serious  exertion  of  those  strenuous  and  persever- 
ing habits  which  render  a  man  master  of  his  own 
destiny  and  independent  of  the  smiles  or  frowns 
of  fortune  ;  more  than  all,  how  did  he  regret  the 
culpable  self-deception  in  which  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  indulge  with  respect  to  his  cousin's 
feelings,  and  the  want  of  firmness  and  courage 
which  had  prevented  him  from  at  once  vindica- 
ting his  own  liberty. 
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He  could  not  look  at  Augusta  and  observe  the 
changed  and  faded  cheek,  the  heavy  eye,  sind 
languid,  spiritless  movements,  without  feelings  of 
remorse  as  well  as  pity ;  and  he  would  fain  have 
endeavoured,  by  his  present  conduct,  to  make 
amends  for  the  pain  she  had  endured :  but  what 
could  he  do  ? 

It  was  true  he  could  abstain,  and  he  did  ab- 
stain, from  any  repetition  of  the  open  neglect  of 
the  first  morning :  he  remained  with  her  and 
Mrs.  Darby  in  the  drawing-room  in  the  mornings, 
he  walked  with  her  and  he  rode  with  her,  but  he 
could  not  simulate  what  he  did  not  feel — and 
without  that,  of  what  use  was  all  the  rest? 

When  the  duty  was  done,  when  the  walk  and 
the  ride  were  duly  over,  an  hour  might  still  re- 
main before  dressing -time  which  he  could  call 
his  own,  and  then  he  would  spring  out  of  one  of 
the  windows  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  he 
could  not  be  observed  from  any  of  the  rooms  she 
occupied,  and  rushing  forth  in  the  dusk  of  these 
November  evenings  would  breathe,  as  it  were, 
with  freedom  again,  emancipated  from  the  tasks 
he  had  to  perform. 

It  was  impossible,  in  the  mean  time,  that  Au- 
gusta should  disguise  this  coldness  from  herself; 
and  yet  she  had  not  wisdom  enough  to  say,  she  had 
not  generosity  enough  to  say,  Go  and  be  happy 
your  own  way — she  would  keep  flattering  herself. 

And  certaifily  there  would  be  moments  when 
he  was  kinder — when  her  evident  depression,  her 
weakness  and  unhappiness,  would  really  touch  his 
heart ;  and  then  there  was  again  that  something 
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ill  his  eyes,  and  in  the  accents  of  that  voice,  so 
sweetly  tender,  which  exercised  over  her  so  irre- 
sistible a  fascination. 

One  thing,  hov/ever,  became  certain  during* 
these  days  of  pain,  and  struggle,  and  contradictory 
feelings,  and  fond  indulgence  of  passion.  Augusta, 
far  from  gaining  strength,  only  grew  weaker  and 
weaker  every  day. 

She  was  well  aware  of  this,  though  it  seemed 
to  escape  the  notice  of  those  around  her.  Some- 
times she  was  glad  ;  at  others,  she  shuddered  at 
the  idea.  For  there  are  none  as  she  was  that  do  not 
shudder  at  the  thouglit  that  they  must  die.  And 
then,  after  all,  to  leave  him!  and  all — too  cruel 
thought! — leave  him  to  be  happy  with  another ! 


But  as  her  sickness  increased,  her  thoughts 
began  to  change. 

In  the  desolation  of  her  heart  and  the  loneli- 
ness of  her  o^yn  sick-room,  in  which  she  was  now 
often  obliged  to  remain  for  hours,  striving  for  rest 
and  to  obtain  some  little  accession  of  strength  to 
carry  on  this  painful  battle — ^in  her  misery  and  her 
solitude  of  heart  she  began  to  think  of  Angela. 

In  her  hours  of  lonely  and  unassisted  suffering 
she  thought  of  that  kind  friend  who  had  so 
warmly  sympathised  in  her  feelings,  and  sup- 
ported her  in  her  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  — 
had  listened  to  the  perpetually  repeated  tale  with 
unvrearied  attention,  and  beguiled  many  a  weary- 
hour  vrith  her  conversation. 
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She  began,  too,  to  awaken  to  something  very- 
like  remorse  for  the  unkindness,  the  ingratitude, 
with  which  she  had  repaid  the  immense  sacrifice 
Angela  had  offered  to  her  happiness ;  her  heart 
was  gradually  growing  softer  and  better. 

The  mild  influences  of  sorrow  were  no  longer 
quite  in  vain. 

She  began  to  long  to  see  this  generous  friend 
once  more,  and  offer  some  compensation  for  for- 
mer coldness. 
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From  strength  to  strength  go  on, 
Wrestle,  and  fight,  and  pray  ; 

Tread  all  the  powers  of  darkness  down. 
And  win  the  well-fought  day. — Hymn. 


Angela  might  now  have  been  at  Widdrlngton 
about  six  weeks. 

She  had  received  scarcely  any  intelligence  of 
what  was  going  on  at  Donnington,  for  Augusta's 
letters  (she  still  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to 
write)  were  brief,  hurried,  and  to  the  last  degree 
unsatisfactory. 

She  never,  in  one  single  instance,  alluded  to 
Mr.  Vavasour  or  to  her  own  situation  ;  an  ac- 
count of  the  flower-garden,  of  trees  planted 
or  cut  down,  of  company  coming  or  not  com- 
ing to  dinner,  of  what  were  the  expectations 
from  a  new  race-horse,  or  any  of  these  un- 
interesting trifles  which  made  up  the  sum  of 
life  at  Donnington,  were  what  they  were  filled 
with. 

Any  thing,  every  thing — but  of  herself  and  of 
him,  not  one  word. 
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Lady  Missenden,  however,  took  care  to  inform 
Miss  Grant  that  all  was  going  on  as  well  as  she 
could  possibly  wish ;  that  the  settlements  were 
being  drawn,  and  in  a  manner  particularly  satis- 
factory to  herself;  that  Mrs.  Darby's  confidential 
maid,  Mrs.  Lewis,  had  been  in  town  to  give 
orders  about  the  wedding-clothes ;  and  that  she 
had  been  very  busy  helping  to  choose  bonnets, 
cloaks,  and  dresses. 

She  told  of  six  bridemaids,  young  ladies  with 
whose  names  Angela  was  scarcely  acquainted, 
who  were  already  selected  and  invited,  and  of  the 
presents  beginning  to  shower  in  upon  all  sides. 
Her  relations  were  lively  and  long. 

Lady  Missenden  seemed  as  happy  and  well 
satisfied  as  it  was  possible  to  be ;  and  she 
evidently  took  pains  to  display  her  satisfaction 
before  Miss  Grant,  and,  through  her,  before 
Angela. 

But  she  might  have  spared  herself  all  this 
trouble. 

Miss  Grant  took  good  care  that  not  one  of  these 
painful  details  should  reach  Angela's  ear  ;  she 
simply,  upon  the  receipt  of  one  of  Lady  Mis- 
senden's  letters  of  six  sheets  of  tiny  note- 
paper,  carefully  paged,  told  her  that  all  was 
going  on,  as  it  appeared,  to  the  general  satis- 
faction. 

No  one  mentioned  Miss  Darby's  state  of  health. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  reason  given  to  sup- 
pose that  she  had  not  recovered  her  usual  strength 
and  spirits. 
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fji'eat  was  Angela's  surprise,  therefore,  to  re- 
ceive one  morning-  the  following  letter  :  — 


N 's  Hotel,  C Street. 

My  dear  Friend — My  dear  Angela, 

I  am  liere  for  advice.  I  have  been  getting 
worse,  I  believe  ;  and  my  mother  and  others  get 
frightened  aboat  me  at  last.  My  poor  mother 
could  not  rest,  without  bringing  me  up  here  to 

see   Dr.  F .      Angela,  this  is  no  case  for  a 

physician.  You  have  told  me  of,  or  have  tried 
to  lead  me  to,  a  Physician  who  can  heal  a  broken 
spirit,  and  cast  forth  the  evil  demon  ;  but  I 
would  not  listen  to  your  good  teaching  then. 

I  wish  I  had.  I  don't  much  think  that  they 
will  ever  get  me  down  to  Donnington  again,  and 
I  don't  much  care.  I  dislike  the  idea  of  dying  in 
an  hotel ;  but  what  matters  it  ? 

I  wish — dear  Angela,  how  I  wish  ! — we  could 
but  be  as  we  once  were  together,  when  you 
were  loving  and  I  was  kind.  They  were  happy 
days  those,  were  they  not?  The  happiest  I  ever 
knew.  People  used  to  call  me  such  a  happy 
person ;  how  little  they  really  knew  !  We  can- 
not be  as  we  once  were  again— that  is  over  for 
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I  think  I  should  be  more  sorry  to  leave  this 
world  if  I  were  not  sure  of  that ;  but,  Angela,  be 
that  as  it  may,  I  mourn  to  see  you  again.  I 
believe  it  is  a  strange  longing;  but  I  want 
to  rest  my  head  against  your  arm.  and  see 
p  2 
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you  looking  at  me,  looking  at  me,  and  so  fall 
asleep. 

Will  you  come  to  me  ?  There  is  nobody  in 
town  you  wouldn't  like  to  see.  They  are  gone 
down  to  Missenden.  Why  should  I  not  just  say, 
he  has  been  very  considerate  and  kind  1  I  believe 
he  is  truly  sorry  for  me.  Will  you  come  to  me, 
Angela  ?     I  am  sure  you  will. 


"  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder !" 

No;  thou  shalt  not.  . 

But  who  commits  murder? 

Who  is  the  hardened,  lost,  degraded  sinner, 
capable  of  the  frightful  deed  ? 

One  in  a  thousand?  One  in  ten  thousand — in 
a  hundred  thousand — in  a  million  ? 

The  commandment  is  obsolete. 

Except  as  far  as  a  few  poor,  wretched,  depraved, 
degraded  human  beings,  are  concerned,  the  com- 
mandment is  obsolete. 

Ah,  write  it  upon  brass !  engrave  it  with  an 
iron  pen,  in  characters  indelible !  blazon  it  in 
gold !     Let  all  see — let  him  who  runs  read  ! 

The  commandment  of  God  !  Ah,  poor, 
wretched,  sinful  human  nature,  the  command- 
ment is  never  obsolete ! 

He  who  has  wished  unlawfully  to  call  the  wife 
of  another  his  own,  hath  committed  adultery 
already  in  his  heart. 

He  who  hath  wished  the  death  of  another,  hath 
committed  murder  in  his  heart. 
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It  is  an  every-day  temptation  ;  the  Great 
Reader  of  Hearts,  in  His  infinite  mercy^  grant 
that  it  be  one  rarely  yielded  to ! 


Angela  was  indeed  startled  when  they  met. 

The  dark  hair  was  folded  over  Augusta's  tem- 
ples, under  an  invalid  cap ;  and  she  wore  a  long, 
loose  dressing-gown, — her  whole  appearance  in 
frightful  contrast  to  the  once  dashing  gaiety  of 
Miss  Darby.  Her  temples  were  shrunk  and 
thin,  her  face  appeared  preternaturally  lengthened, 
her  cheeks  were  hollow,  her  eyes  looked  large 
but  were  sunk  in  their  sockets,  her  form  had 
wasted  away,  and  her  smile  was  ghastly. 

Angela  hung  over  her  as  thus  she  lay  back, 
supporting  herself  with  difficulty  in  her  arm- 
chair, and  breathing  with  difficulty  and  pain. 

Never  was  ruin  more  complete,  and  never  was 
it  consummated  in  a  shorter  time. 

The  two  friends  met,  embraced,  and  felt  as  if 
the  past  had  not  been. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  countenance  of 
either ;  Angela's  was  open  and  sincere  as  the 
day,  Augusta's  filled  with  tenderness  and  con- 
fiding affection. 

They  were  alone,  and  long  they  sat  together ; 
and  Augusta  rested  her  aching  head  upon  her 
friend's  true  and  faithful  bosom,  and  her  poor 
heart  beat  more  calmly,  and  her  breath  came 
easier. 

Angela  now  persuaded  her  to  lie  down,  and  to 
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rest,  as  she  liad  wished,  supported  by  her  arm. 
She  hoped  that,  now  the  first  agitation  of  their 
meeting  was  over,  she  might  compose  and  sleep 
a  little ;  it  was  plain  that  sleep  was  what  she  most 
of  all  wanted.     But  she  could  not  sleep. 

She  lay,  however,  evidently  more  at  ease,  and 
breathing  with  less  difficulty  ;  her  eyes  still  fixed 
upon  Angela's  face. 

That  face — that  kind,  sweet,  anxious,  affec- 
tionate face. 

A  blessing  had  been  upon  that  face.  Pale  it 
was — melancholy  was  the  eye;  but  it  was  all 
harmony,  and  tenderness,  and  peace. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  haggard  features  of  her 
unhappy  friend,  worn  out,  defaced,  ruined  by  the 
ravages  of  passion ! 

Augusta  laid  her  own  thin,  feverish,  wasted, 
withered  hand,  upon  the  soft,  delicate,  cool  hand 
of  Angela ;  pointed  out  the  difference,  and  sighed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Angela,  gently  ;  *•  but  you  will  be 
better  soon.  You  have  had  much  to  suffer,  I 
understand  ;  but,  believe  me,  it  is  over  now. 
You  must  try  not  to  feel  so  much,  Augusta.  You 
used  to  hate  my  philosophy,  you  know ;  but  yoti 
must  learn  a  lit4le  of  it — indeed  you  must." 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  ever  get  better,  then?" 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  it,  with  proper  care.  I 
don't  think  they  have  taken  proper  care  of  you, 
my  dear ;  you  must  put  yourself  into  my  hands — 
you  must  indeed.  I  am  a  great  leech,  you  know, 
of  old,"  trying  to  speak  cheerfully ;  but  then  the 
thonght  of  her  fruitless  exertions  for  Margaret 
and  her  father  crossed  her,  and  she  sighed. 
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"  But  your  case  is  not  like  theirs,"  she  said,  as 
if  thinking-  aloud.  **  Yours  is  nothing  but  an 
affection  of  the  nerves  and  spirits.  I  am  positive 
it  is  only  that ;  what  does  the  doctor  say  ?" 

"Why  he  calls  it  nervous.  Ah,  Angela!  the 
convenient  term  :  but  it's  no  matter !" 

''  Yes,  but  it  is  of  very  great  matter,"  said 
Angela.  *' Trust  yourself  to  me  ;  do,  dearest  Au- 
gusta ;  let  me  stay  with  you  and  nurse  you." 

She  made  a  noble  effort  with  herself,  and  added 
quite  calmly  and  distinctly,  — 

"  When  Mr.  Vavasour  returns  to  town,  if  you 
are  better,  I  shall  go  back  to  Widdrington  ;  if  not, 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  forbid  his  coming 
to  see  you  while  I  am  here.  It  would  not  be 
proper  for  us  to  meet  again  at  present ;  and  that 
is  the  only  thing  you  will  not  ask  me  to  do  for 
you,  Augusta." 


They  remained  together. 

Anoela  nursed  and  tended  her  friend  with  that 
judgment  and  solicitude  which,  in  such  cases, 
does  more  for  the  patient  than  all  that  the  wisest 
of  physicians  can  prescribe. 

And  at  last  Augusta  began  to  grow  better. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Vavasour  to  town  was  de- 
layed, by  various  circumstances,  beyond  the  day 
appointed.  His  absence,  which  could  not  in  this 
case  give  pain  as  a  proof  of  indifference,  greatly 
assisted  her  recovery.  It  gave  her  harassed  feel- 
ings time  to  compose,  and  obtained  for  her  that  rest 
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from  hourly  agitation  which  she  so  dreadfully 
wanted. 

His  letters  were  extremely  kind — anxious — 
almost  tender. 

Augusta  grew  better  and  better  rapidly. 

Like  many  others,  however,  after  their  recovery 
from  a  severe  illness,  where  they  have  met  death, 
as  it  were,  face  to  face,  she  seemed  considerably 
altered.  She  was  more  serious  and  more  silent 
than  she  had  been  under  her  worst  sufferings. 
Sometimes  she  would  sit  abstracted  for  hours  ;  at 
times  there  was  much  composure  in  her  counte- 
nance and  demeanour  ;  at  others,  she  would  be 
hurried  and  restless  again,  as  before. 

This  went  on  for  some  time. 

However,  at  last,  she  grew  so  much  better  that 
Mrs.  Darby,  by  her  doctor's  advice,  proposed  to 
take  her  down  to  Donnington  upon  the  following 
Friday,  this  being  Wednesday ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  Angela  should  the  same  day  return  to 
Widdrington, 


Wednesday  then  it  was. 

Mrs.  Darby  had  this  day  gone  to  spend  the 
evening  with  Lady  Missenden  ;  and,  expecting 
to  be  late,  had  resolved  to  stay  with  her  cousin 
all  night,  and  not  to  return  till  the  next  day :  so 
the  two  friends  were  to  spend  this  evening 
quite  alone. 
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They  passed  it  quietly  and  comfortably,  and 
with  a  still  increasing  confidence  and  cordiality; 
and  Angela  having  put  Augusta,  as  usual,  to  bed, 
continued  to  sit  by  her  side  for  some  time  talk- 
ing. At  last  she  appeared  to  be  composing 
comfortably  to  sleep  ;  then  Angela  took  her 
candle  and  left  the  room,  Augusta  dropping  the 
night-bolt  after  her. 

The  bed-rooms  in  this  hotel  opened  into  a  long 
and  wide  gallery,  at  the  end  of  which  were  the 
stone  stairs  which  descended  to  the  hall.  The 
room  Angela  occupied  stood  just  at  the  head  of 
these  stairs  ;  that  of  Augusta  at  the  further  end 
of  the  gallery. 

Miss  Nevil  entered  into  her  room,  set  her 
candle  upon  the  table,  sat  down  and  stirred  her 
fire.  She  was  not  much  disposed  to  sleep  this 
night,  so  she  kept  walking  up  and  down  her  room 
for  some  time,  engaged  in  thought,  half  tranquil, 
half  melancholy — a  mood  which  she  was  at  this 
time  very  apt  to  indulge,  and  from  which  she 
found  much  assistance  during  the  internal  con- 
flicts she  had  had  to  sustain.  It  was  her  custom 
thus  to  tranquillise  her  mind  before  she  lay  down 
to  sleep.  Presently  she  came  to  the  fire,  sat  down, 
read  the  usual  portion  of  Scripture — her  constant 
practice  before  she  went  to  rest ;  then  knelt  down, 
and  committed  her  innocent  heart  to  the  Eternal 
keeping ;  prayed  for  all  —  friends  as  well  as  ad- 
versaries, if  adversaries  she  had ;  then  laid  her 
head  upon  a  peaceful  pillow,  and,  lulled  by  the 
sweet  consciousness  which  attends  the  earnest 
endeavour  to  do  well,  fell  asleep. 
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Sweet  be  thy  slumbers  ! 


She  had  dreamed  of  peaceful  things. 

She  had  been  walking  together  with  Angela 
and  Vavasour,  she  held  by  an  arm  of  each.  They 
were  strolling  up  and  down  a  fine  terrace  in  a 
beautiful  garden  ;  the  flowers  were  bursting  forth 
around  them ;  roses,  and  woodbines,  and  sweet 
myrtles,  perfumed  the  air :  birds  sang  in  the 
branches,  or  glanced  in  colours  bright  as  those  of 
the  flowers  from  side  to  side  ;  and  the  sun, 
bursting  through  an  azure  sky,  shone  forth  in  his 
glory. 

Suddenly  a  shrill  cry  was  heard,  and,  as  is 
common  in  dreams,  the  whole  scene  was  changed 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  bowlings  and  piercing- 
shrieks  filled  the  air;  black  wreaths  of  heavy 
vapour  rose  up  on  all  sides  and  obscured  the  sky. 
Terrified  she  clasped  the  arm  of  Vavasour ;  but 
with  a  desperate  effort  he  flung  her  from  him, 
crying  out  aloud, — 

At  the  sound  she  awoke, — 

"Fire!— fire!— fire!". 

She  heard  the  shrieks  and  bowlings,  the  cries, 
as  in  her  dream. 

^'  Fire!  — fire!— fire!" 

Was  she  asleep  or  awake  ? 

Was  it  some  hideous  nightmare  that  oppressed 
her,  so  that  she  could  hardly  breathe  ?  What  was 
the  matter  1 

She    struggled   desperately  with    the    oppres- 
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sion ;  she  strove  to  remove  the  weight  from  her 
chest. 

"  Fire!— fire!— fire!" 

Oh,  it  was  a  real  cry — the  fearful  cry  of  real  ter- 
ror !    She  started  up  and  flung  herself  out  of  bed. 

A  flash  of  light  burst  upwards,  as  it  were,  out- 
side the  window,  and  illuminated  the  room,  now 
rapidly  filling  with  smoke,  which  rose  in  wreaths 
through  the  floor  :  the  heat  was  already  stifling. 
The  wild,  fearful  cry,  of  "  Fire  ! — fire  ! — fire !"  the 
noise  and  hubbub  of  people  yelling  in  the  street 
below,  was  heard.  It  was  the  room  under  her 
own  which  was  on  fire. 

She  sprang  from  her  bed,  hurried  on  a  dressing- 
gown,  thrust  her  feet  into  her  slippers,  and  had 
just  time  to  rush  to  and  unlock  the  door,  when 
the  flames  were  seen  bursting  through  the  boards 
of  the  flooring.  Out  she  rushed,  but  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  turn  and  shut  the  door,  and  found 
herself,  before  she  knew  where  she  was,  running- 
down  tlie  stairs. 

They  were  already  crowded,  as  was  the  passage; 
people  were  rushing  down  half-dressed,  and  almost 
beside  themselves  with  terror ;  for  the  roaring  and 
crackling  of  the  flames  was  heard  upon  every 
side,  and  the  smoke  rendered  it  already  almost 
impassable. 

Instinctively  she  was  rushing  down  stairs,  when 
a  cry  was  heard, — 

"  The  sick  lady  !     Where's  the  sick  lady  ?" 

It  was  from  the  master  of  the  house,  who  stood 
upon  the  landing-place,  shouting  and  screaming 
to  his  terrified  guests  :  but  he  had  quite  lost  his 
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own  presence  of  mind,  and  was  incapable  of 
affording  any  real  assistance. 

*'The  sick  lady  !  Miss  Darby  !'* 

*' Oh,  she's  lost!  she's  lost!"  cried  the  poor 
man,  tossing  his  hands  over  his  head  with  a  cry 
of  horror ;  ^*  for  the  gallery  is  on  lire,  and  no  one 
can  get  at  her." 

As  he  spoke  a  white  figure  rushed  past  him 
up  the  stairs. 

"What  are  you  about?  What's  that  ? — who's 
that?"  trying  to  catch,  hold  of  her  garments, 
"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  who's  so  mad  ?  The 
gallery  is  on  fire — the  gallery  is  in  flames  !" 

He  missed  the  rapidly  flying  drapery,  the  figure 
rushed  past  him,  and  was  instantly  enveloped  in  the 
smoke,  which  rolled  in  thick  black  volumes  down 
from  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Then  followed  the 
roaring  of  the  flames,  the  cracking  and  crackling 
of  the  flaming  boards,  the  falling  of  beams,  the 
crashing  in  of  windows,  the  cries  and  shouts  of 
men,  and  the  shrieks  and  screams  of  women  and 
children :  it  was  appalling ! 

She  had  dashed  through  the  smoke,  panting 
and  almost  suffocated,  and  had  rushed  to  the  end 
of  the  gallery. 

The  air  below  drew  the  smoke  towards  the 
staircase ;  it  was  somewhat  clearer  at  this  end, 
for  the  fire  had  not  yet  extended  here. 

There  was  just  air  enough  here  for  her  to 
breathe,  as  she  flung  herself  violently  against 
Augusta's  door,  screaming, — 

*'Fire! — fire!  —  fire!  Open  the  door!  open 
the  bolt  1" 
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The  door  flew  open  as  she  threw  herself  against 
it.  She  turned,  closed  it  immediately,  and  catch- 
ing Augusta  in  her  arms,  said, — 

"  It  is  too  late  to  escape  that  way  ;  the  gallery 
at  the  other  end  is  in  flames  :  we  must  get  out 
through  the  window.  Don't  be  frightened — don't 
lose  your  presence  of  mind — don't  faint !" 

As  Augusta,  her  head  reeling  and  dizzy,  and 
confused  with  the  being  thus  suddenly  awakened 
to  a  scene  so  tremendous,  looked  as  if  she 
scarcely  knew  whether  she  was  dead  or  alive, 
Angela  flew  to  the  window  and  opened  it. 

It  was  upon  the  second  floor.  She  flung  herself 
half  way  out,  waving  her  hands  and  screeching 
with  all  her  force, — 

**  Fire-escape  !  fire-escape!     Help!  help!" 

The  whole  front  of  the  hotel  was  by  this  time 
wrapped  in  flames,  which,  with  torrents  of  smoke, 
were  vomited  forth  from  the  windows  on  the  story 
below. 

And  now  the  rattle  of  the  fire-engines  rushing 
along  the  street  was  heard. 

There  was,  as  usual,  some  little  difficulty  about 
water.     At  last  they  began  to  play. 

With  little  effect :  the  fire  raged  on,  devouring 
in  its  insatiable  fury  every  thing  to  which  it  ex- 
tended. 

"  Fire-escape!  fire-escape  !     Help  !  help!" 

She  made  herself  heard  at  last  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion. 

*'  Look  there  ! — look  up  there  !  there's  a  woman 
screeching  for  help !"  cried  one. 
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"  Ladders !  ladders !  Fetch  ladders !" 

Whoever  has  witnessed  that  most  awful  of 
human  catastrophes,  a  great  fire,  is  horror-struck 
with  the  prodigious  rapidity  with  which  the  flames 
spread. 

A  few  minutes — a  few  seconds — make  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death. 

'*  Can  you — dare  you,  throw  yourself  down, 
ma'am?"  called  out  a  policeman.  ^'  We  have  no 
ladders  ;  the  flames  are  spreading  fast." 

*' Throw  feather-beds,"  she  cried,  and  then  re- 
collected the  sheets  ;  th'ey  might  be  knotted  to- 
gether, and  support  their  weight,  so  as  at  least  to 
break  the  fall. 

"  Help  me,  dear  Augusta ! — help  me  to  save 
both  our  lives!" 

Augusta,  reeling  with  weakness,  with  hands 
trembling,  endeavoured  to  listen  and  to  do  as  she 
directed;  while  Angela,  whose  courage  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  we  know  of  old,  preserved  her 
calmness  and  power  of  thought  in  an  astonishing 
manner. 

'*  I  can  but  die;  the  will  of  God  be  done!" 

This  was  all  that  flashed  through  her  mind 
as  she  rushed  up  the  staircase  to  rescue  her 
friend. 

Resigned  to  die — w^liat  is  not  to  be  achieved. 

She  had  knotted  the  bed-clothes  together, 
had  thrown  the  frail  support  through  the  win- 
dow, and  was  fastening  it  to  the  bed-post.  It 
was  high  time.  The  flames  were  roaring  and 
crackling  in  the  passage;    they  glared   into  the 
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room  under  the  door.  This  frail  defence  would 
soon  give  way,  and  the  whole  chamber  be  in  a 
blaze. 

**  Come,  Augusta,  you  must  let  me  lower  you 
first ;  I  can  do  it.  Let  me  fasten  the  end  of 
the  sheet  tightly  round  you.  Make  haste  !  make 
haste!" 

Augusta  made  no  resistance,  she  was  perfectly 
quiet. 

She  was  getting  stupified ;  she  was  a  mere 
child. 

And  now  she  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the 
window,  and  her  head  turned  dizzy  as  she  looked 
down  upon  the  depth,  and  upon  the  waving, 
agitated  crowd  that,  now  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  of  these  two  helpless  women,  were  watch- 
ing their  motions  with  an  intensity  of  interest 
amounting  to  agony. 

*'0h,  come  down!  come  down!  —  Oh,  stay! 
stay  ! — Trust  to  the  sheets  !  trust  to  the  sheets ! — 
Oh,  stay  !  stay !  they'll  dash  themselves  to  atoms ! 
....  The  fire  is  under  them ;  it's  over  their 
heads ! — Throw  yourselves  out,  good  creatures, 
for  Heaven's  sake !  Better  break  a  limb  than  be 
burnt  to  ashes  !  Heaven  bless  you  !  throw  your- 
selves down  .  .  .  ." 

Such  were  the  cries  and  adjurations  which 
sounded  from  below. 

^' I  cannot — I  dare  not!"  turning  quite  sick 
and  pale.     "  Save  yourself,  my  own  Angela  !" 

And  AuQ-usta  fell  back  from  the  window. 

*'  No,  I  will  never,  never  leave  you,"  embracing 
her  with  tears.     "  But  try,  only  try  !     We  can 
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but  perish  in  attempting  to  escape — we  must 
perish  here." 

"  O  God  of  heaven  !  " 

The  flames  burst  through  the  door,  and  vohimes 
of  smoke  rendered  them  both  for  the  moment 
invisible  from  below, 

'^  Here  are  the  ladders !  the  ladders  are  come 
at  last!" 

'^It's  too  late  —  too  late!"  said  a  policeman, 
who  had  been  the  most  earnest  and  anxious  in 
his  endeavours  to  persuade  those  above  to  attempt 
the  descent;  "too  late!  Why  could  you  not 
bring  the  ladders  sooner?"  taking  them  from  the 
man's  hand  ;   "  it's  all  over  by  now." 

They  raised  the  ladders,  however,  against  the 
wall,  and  the  policeman  immediately  ascended. 

One  body  had  fallen  close  by  the  window,  the 
other  lay  with  an  arm  under  her  companion's 
head,  as  if  her  last  effort  had  been  expended  in 
endeavouring  to  raise  her  for  the  chance  of  air. 

They  were  yet  untouched  by  the  flames. 


The  intrepid  policeman  had  entered  the  burning 
room,  and,  lifting  up  first  one  and  then  the  other 
of  the  bodies,  had  reached  them  down  to  those 
who  stood  upon  the  ladder  below  him.  Having 
done  that,  he  had  just  time  to  descend  himself 
before  the  whole  roof  fell  in. 

There  was  one  vast  blaze  upwards ;  a  tremend- 
ous crash ;  a  suffocating  smoke  rolling  in  volumes 
round ;  and  then,  for  the  moment,  the  fury  of  the 
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fire  seemed  to  abate.  Silence  succeeded — silence 
of  the  exhausted  element,  and  silence  of  awe 
among  the  assembled  multitude.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  the  thick  falling  of  the  streams  from 
the  fire-engines,  which  had  played  upon  the  ruins 
with  considerable  effect. 

The  poor  bewildered  master  of  the  hotel,  who 
was  a  Frenchman,  had  been  running  about  like 
one  distracted,  tearing  his  hair,  and  giving  vent 
to  his  desperation  in  terms  and  gestures  which, 
in  one  of  our  more  sober  nation,  would  have 
appeared  almost  theatrical. 

But  when  the  helpless  bodies  of  these  two 
lovely  young  women  were  brought  down  he  gave 
way  to  a  burst  of  agony,  which  not  the  loss  of  the 
whole  of  his  property  could  have  called  forth  ; 
and  it  was  with  the  tears  running  in  torrents 
down  his  cheeks  that  he  received  the  lifeless 
forms  ;  their  beautiful  heads  drooping  like  dying 
lilies,  their  hair  floating  round  their  young  and 
slender  forms,  and  their  eyes  closed. 

"  Dead  !  dead ! — quite — quite  dead  !"  exclaimed 
the  pitying  bystanders. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day. 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow  4 
Sweet  air  blow  soft — mount,  larks,  aloft, 

To  give  my  love  Good  morrow. 

Hey  WOOD. 


"Nonsense!  no  such  thing,  good  people!" 
cried  a  pert,  vulgar,  bustling  coxcomb  of  a  young 
man,  hurrying  forward. 

A  young  surgeon  he  was,  and  in  the  worst  style; 
as,  I  suppose,  you  would  have  said. 

But  he  was  a  clever,  intelligent,  active,  and, 
moreover,  a  very  humane  young  fellow,  never- 
theless. 

Yes,  such  things  are  possible. 

"  Nonsense  I  only  asphyxia  ! — not  dead  at  all 
— the  smoke.  Give  them  air;  dash  cold  water 
in  their  faces;  keep  the  crowd  off,  policeman, 
will  you?  Sir,"  to  a  young  man  standing  by, 
''  water,  in  God's  name  !'* 
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Choking,  gasping,  struggling  painfully  for  life, 
awakening  slowly  as  from  some  horrid  dream, 
recollection  slowly  returned. 

They  opened  their  eyes.     Where  were  they  ? 

Laid  upon  the  same  bed,  side  by  side,  and  soon 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

They  cried  a  long  time. 


Augusta  has  returned  to  Donnington. 

You  would  scarcely  know  her  again,  she  looks 
so  much  better ;  she  has  recovered  her  usual 
cheerfulness;  her  step  is  as  elastic,  her  face  bright 
as  ever. 

She  is  sitting  at  a  small  sofa-table  opposite  to 
Mrs.  Darby ;  and  the  table  is  covered  over  with 
those  little  green  and  white  boxes  full  of  cotton- 
wool, so  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  the  lovers  of 
trinkets. 

They  are  selecting  ornaments  for  the  wedding. 

Augusta  is  very  difficult  to-  please  ;  nay,  quite 
unreasonable,  and  most  unusually  critical.  She 
is  not  naturally  inclined  to  any  foolish  extrava- 
gance in  these  things,  but  upon  this  occasion 
she  seems  to  think  nothing  too  expensive,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  handsome  enough. 

Mrs.  Darby  appears  altogether  of  the  same 
opinion,  but  this  is  less  remarkable,  because  that 
lady  is  habitually  fond  of  fine  things. 

A  young  man,  with  a  blue  bag  in  his  hand,  is 
standing  at   the   lower   end   of   the   room ;    the 
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assortment  of  jewellery  being  so  valuable,  that 
Messrs.  Storr  and  Mortimer  have  chosen  to  send 
a  clerk  down  with  them. 

Messrs.  Storr  and  Mortimer  made  a  good  job 
of  that  morning's  work.  Miss  Darby  laid  out 
some  thousand  pounds  for  bridal  ornaments,  as  I 
have  been  told. 


Angela  is  in  London. 

She  does  not  look  quite  so  well  at  ease  as  Miss 
Darby  ;  she  has  a  trembling,  nervous  hand  ;  and 
her  cheek  is  very  changeable  ;  and  her  eyes  have 
got  a  trick  of  looking  down,  as  if  the  eyelids 
were  heavy. 

She  is  sitting  in  Miss  Grant's  boudoir  ;  and 
Joan  is,  contrary  to  her  usual  habits,  very  busy 
with  a  modiste  of  much  repute,  and  various  artists 
of  the  like  description,  regulating  an  outfit  for 
India. 

For,  after  all  the  ups  and  downs,  and  revolu- 
tions of  her  fate,  it  has  been  determined,  by 
general  consent,  that  Miss  Nevil  shall  be  shipped 
off  for  India. 

To  be  provided  with  a  husband,  no  doubt? 

No  such  thing ;  the  husband  is  already  pro- 
vided. 


She  had  saved  her  life  ;    and  almost,  for  her 
sake,  lost  her  own. 

^  Augusta  we  know  had  a  heart,  as  well  as  an 
imagination  of  fire. 
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It  was  the  imagination  which  so  long  had 
triumphed  and  made  her  the  miserable  captive  of 
Vavasour  ;  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  heart  to 
speak,  and  the  malignant  charm  was  dissipated 
in  a  moment. 

Her  eyes  were  unsealed,  her  will  set  free ;  the 
heart,  the  good  heart,  spoke  once  more. 

It  was  now  her  turn  to  feel  grateful,  to  reverse 
the  picture,  and  restore  what  she  had  taken 
away. 

It  was  quite  curious  and  most  comfortable  to 
behold  how  easily,  after  all,  she  did  it — 

And  restored  her  Carteret  to  his  Angela. 

But  they  would  not  take  her  money ;  that 
could  not  be  done — and  all  the  generous  feeling 
in  the  world  could  not  alter  the  fact  that  Lord 
Missenden  was  miserably  poor. 

There  is,  however,  a  remedy  for  every  thing 
but  death ;  and  in  this  blessed  country  of  ours 
great  people  find  it  very  easy,  indeed,  to  put 
clever  people  in  the  way  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Edward  was,  you  know,  filling  an  eminent 
situation  in  India,  and  to  please  Joan  Grant, 
independently  of  every  other  consideration  in  the 
world,  he  was  but  too  glad  to  invite  Mr.  Vava- 
sour to  join  him,  and  to  undertake  an  office  then 
vacant,  which  he  was  particularly  well  qualified  to 
fill,  and  which  was  eminently  calculated  to  atone 
to  him  for  the  injustice  of  fortune  ;  or  rather,  of 
his  father's  extravagance. 

The   dark  and  miserable   days  which  he  had 
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passed  since  his  return  to  England  had  not  been 
wasted  upon  Vavasour. 

On  sensible  and  earnest  minds  the  teachings  of 
suffering  are  not  wasted — the  great  business  of 
moral  education,  for  which  the  mysterious  ma- 
chinery of  the  Avorld  appears  to  be  constructed, 
advances  rapidly  under  the  sharp  discipline  of 
mental  pain. 

In  his  solitary  walks  in  that  isolation  which 
the  young  heart  feels  when  severed  for  ever  from 
the  object  of  an  honest  and  first  passion,  his  mind 
turned  inward,  and  reflected  seriously  upon  itself. 
With  a  feeling  amounting  to  dismay  he  looked 
back  upon  the  years  that  w^ere  passed,  and  upon 
the  prospect  before  him  ;  upon  the  indolent, 
imaginative,  undirected  life  he  had  been  living — 
a  life  without  object  and  without  seriousness — 
upon  the  barren  w^aste  which  to  his  disappointed 
heart  the  future  presented,  when  no  longer  stimu- 
lated or  rendered  happy  by  love. 

And  he  felt  ashamed  and  humbled. 

Then  the  responsibilities,  the  duties,  imposed 
upon  him  ;  his  high  faculties,  his  infinitely  noble 
destiny  as  a  human  being,  presented  themselves  with 
an  aspect  till  then  new  ;  and  his  views  of  things, 
his  impulses  and  his  intentions,  were  changed. 

He  longed  for  labour,  and  not  for  enjoyment ; 
for  serious  purpose  rather  than  vain  imaginations ; 
for  business,  not  pleasure  ;  for  the  cultivation  of 
good  rather  than  that  of  beauty. 

In  this  mood,  that  sudden  revolution  of  events 
which  restored  him  to  the  being  so  thoroughly 
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esteemed  and  so  devotedly  loved  found  him — and 
emancipated  him  at  once  from  those  intricacies  of 
feeling  which  had  forced  him,  as  it  were,  into  the 
fulfilment  of  his  engagement  with  Miss  Darby — 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  most  young  men — to 
be  emancipated  from  the  burden  of  her  fortune 
was  almost  an  equal  boon  to  being  emancipated 
from  herself. 

His  heart  was  burning  for  energetic  action  ; 
and  in  the  opportunity  presented  by  Edward,  he 
hailed  not  only  the  means  of  honourably  restor- 
ing his  family  to  affluence,  but,  what  was  to  him 
far  more  precious,  the  means  of  honourably  and 
usefully  employing  those  powers  with  which  he 
felt  himself  to  be  endowed. 


There  was  a  very  happy  wedding.  The  people 
invited  went  to  St.  George's  —  there  was  quite 
a  string  of  splendid  carriages ;  and  the  footmen 
had  favours  as  big  as  peonies,  and  each  a  silver 
acorn  in  the  centre. 

Miss  Darby  and  Miss  Grant,  I  must  tell  you, 
made  the  wedding  between  them — I  ought  to  say, 
furnished  it,  with  feast,  clothes,  jewels,  equipages; 
and  they  did  it  right  splendidly  and  well. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Miss  Darby  dres- 
sing Angela  upon  the  wedding  morning — so  busy 
and  so  merry,  so  full  of  spirits  and  fun  ;  Angela, 
amid  all  this  affection,  quite  beside  herself  with 
happiness. 

Then  the  breakfast !  —  I  love  good  things,  and 
q2 
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I  like  a  very  gay  wedding  —  and  a  capital  feast, 
in  my  opinion,  is  indispensable  upon  all  joyous 
occasions. 

There  was  enough  to  employ  Gunter  for  a  week, 
and  Gunter  did  it  in  his  very  best  style.  The 
things  were,  of  course,  beautiful,  and  as  good  as 
beautiful,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  con- 
fectionary not  made  at  home.  Science  has  put 
its  finger  into  our  puddings  and  pies,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  ;  and  there  are  certain  scientific  substitutes 
for  lemons,  &c.,  which  make  the  Old  Man  sigh 
after  other  days. 

Much  w^as  the  eating,  the  talking,  the  laughing, 
the  drinking  of  healths,  and  the  returning  of 
thanks. 

Many  the  speeches,  and  ill  they  were  done  ; 
but  who  cared  ? 

Every  body  was  so  content  and  happy. 

Even  to  Lady  Missenden  herself,  who  could 
not  make  a  face  at  the  heroic  girl  who  had  risked 
her  own  to  save  Augusta  Darby's  life. 

Miss  Grant,  you  know,  had  a  touch  of  the 
utilitarian  in  her  composition,  and  her  taste  was 
very  simple  in  these  things ;  but  Miss  Darby 
would  have  it  her  own  way,  and  I  never  saw 
such  a  wedding! 

I  believe  there  were  eight  bridemaids  in  white, 
and  pink,  and  silver — all  very  pretty  girls,  but 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  bride.  She  really 
looked  so  infinitely  lovely  in  her  myrtle  flowers, 
and  long  Brussels  veil  thrown  over  her  head,  &c., 
that  I  never  saw  the  like,  as  Dean  Swift  says. 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  groom's   man,   and  he  was 
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never  better  pleased  in  his  life  than  when  he  saw 
the  knot  safely  tied  between  Mr.  Vavasour  and 
Miss  Nevil. 

There  was  a  dance  in  the  evening  at  Mr. 
Darby's,  and  how  he  did  waltz  and  polka  with 
Miss  Darby! 

And  she  as  merry  and  as  happy  all  the  time 
as  if  she  had  never  dreamed  a  foolish  love-dream 
in  her  life. 

You  may  marry  them  if  you  will,  or  let  it  alone, 
as  you  like  ;  though  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  in 
due  time  they  were  married. 

Angela  made  with  her  husband  the  overland 
voyage  to  India,  where  they  both  safely  arrived » 
Nurse  and  the  children  were,  at  Miss  Darby's  ear- 
nest entreaties,  entrusted  to  her. 

She  rattled  up  the  boys,  and  had  a  very  nice 
young  governess  for  the  girl;  and  in  due  time 
sent  the  boys  to  the  best  school  she  could  hear  of; 
and  spared  neither  expense  nor  pains  upon  their 
education.  They  went  to  Addiscombe,  did  them- 
selves very  great  credit,  and  are  at  this  writing 
doing  extremely  well  in  India  too. 

Edward,  covered  with  honours  and  descending 
into  the  vale  of  years,  but  just  at  the  beginning 
of  that  long,  wearisome  descent,  however,  at 
length  returned  to  England. 


It  is  to  me  a  beautiful  sight  (let  the  world  laugh 
if  it  choose),  when,  in  the  evening  of  their  day, 
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those  whom  time  has  long  held  asunder  unite  at 
last  in  a  holy  friendship,  though  the  day  of  love 
is  past. 

In  this  instance  the  friendship  cemented  by 
long  esteem — by  all  the  tender  associations  which 
endear  the  declining  years  of  those  who  have 
known  and  loved  each  other  from  childhood — 
was  strengthened  by  the  strong  and  mutual  in- 
terest both  took  in  the  same  important  objects — 
in  the  diffusion  of  happiness,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  truth  and  righteousness. 

Separated  for  so  large  a  portion  of  life,  they 
met  as  they  advanced  towards  the  threshold  of 
eternity,  mutually  to  cheer  and  solace  those 
declining  hours,  when  the  world  with  its  vain 
pleasures  fades  away,  and  the  days  are  coming- 
in  which  it  shall  be  said,  ''  There  is  no  pleasure 
in  them." 

Edward  came  home,  though  not  much  enriched 
in  purse,  yet  loaded  with  well-earned  honours, 
the  recompense  of  what  he  had  done  in  those 
vast  regions  to  assist  in  clearing  away  obstructions 
and  forwarding  the  reign  of  justice  and  humanity 
— that  sacred  reign,  which  his  countrymen  have 
there  certainly,  if  imperfectly^  begun :  he  returned, 
esteemed  and  honoured  by  all ;  and  with  a  name 
that  would  hold  its  place  in  the  history  of  both, 
hemispheres. 

He  had  long  been  a  solitary  man  ;  but  he  had 
married  early  in  life,  and  it  was  his  son  who 
finally  inherited  Widdrington. 
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I  need  not  tell  you  how  long  Joan  lived  tliere 
in  honour,  or  how  Angela  and  Carteret  in  India 
pursued  the  footsteps  he  had  marked  out,  and 
laboured  earnestly  and  well. 

Much  has  been  done  ;  hut  we  are  but  at  the 
outset  there.  That  vast  empire  seems,  by  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty,  to  be  destined  to  be  the 
first  grand  example  of  the  force  of  righteousness, 
justice,  and  peace  ruling  u2:)on  the  earth,  and  of 
conquests  not  alone  to  be  achieved  by  the  sword. 

It  is  but  the  dawn  ;  but  see  you  not  the  day 
breaking,  and  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  error,  and 
misrule  clearing  away  ? 

See  you  not  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arising 
in  the  East  with  healing  in  His  wings  ?  Hear  you 
not,  by  anticipation,  the  glad  voice  of  enlightened 
iind  rejoicing  nations? 


THE    END. 


Ixindon :— George  Barclay,  Castle  Street  Leicester  Square. 
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